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1. The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. (London, 1875.) 

2. After Death, An Examination of the Testimony of 
Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithful 
Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By HER- 
BERT MORTIMER Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, &c. 
(London, 1879.) 


THE subject of Prayer for the Dead is one which comes before 
the public from time to time, too often without the various 
questions connected with it being accurately distinguished 
from each other. There are at least three distinct questions 
which ought to be kept separate :—(1.) What is the doctrine 
implied by the practice? (2.) Does it obtain any support 
from Scripture? And (3.) Has the Church of England 
expressed her mind upon the subject in her authoritative 

documents? Even if prayer for the dead be shown to be 
Scriptural, that is no proof that it is sanctioned by the Church 
of England; and, conversely, were it established that the 
doctrine is authoritatively held by our Church, it would still 
be a further question whether in this matter she is following 
Apostolic teaching. 

The latest inquirer on these questions, Dr. Luckock, Canon 
of Ely, has done good service to the Church by his very 
temperate and candid treatment of the subject ; and we hail 
with pleasure the appearance of his little volume, coming 
out, as it does, with a dedication to his Diocésan, who, we 
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trust, may be supposed to give at least a general sanction to 
the teaching of the Principal of the Theological College 
which he has founded. 

In this volume the two doctrines of Prayers for the De- 
parted and of Invocation of Saints are tried by the Vin- 
centian canon of truth, ‘Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est ;’ and it seems to us that Dr. Luckock 
is completely successful in proving that, when tried by this 
test, the former must stand and the latter must fall. Into 
the question of Invocation of Saints we do not propose to 
enter; but with regard to the former subject a mass of 
evidence is here brought forward (1) from Jewish writings, 
(2) from the Catacombs, (3) from the Liturgies, and (4) from 
the Early Fathers, to show the antiquity and universality of 
the practice. For this we refer our readers to Dr. Luckock’s 
pages, and pass on to the questions noted above. On the 
first of these—What is the doctrine implied by the practice ?— 
Dr. Luckock’s views are clearly and decidedly expressed ; and 
we heartily go along with him in the conclusion at which he 
arrives, viz, ‘that the soul is capable of change after its 
separation from the body by death:’! a view which, as is 
rightly pointed out, is quite distinct from the doctrine of 
Purgatory as taught by the Roman Church. 


‘The Liturgies and the Fathers appealed to here deal with the 
dead who come within the range of our prayers, as being in a condi- 
tion of peace and rest, of light and refreshment ; whereas the 
Roman doctrine maintains that the faithful dead, as well as the 
sinful, are in a state of penal torment.’ ? 


And in support of this distinction a passage is quoted from 
the writings of the Lutheran Bishop Martensen :— 


‘Since no soul leaves this state of being in a fully concluded and 
finished condition, the middle state must be considered as a realm 
of continued development, wherein souls may be prepared, and 
ripen for the Last Judgment. Although the Catholic doctrine of 
Purgatory is rejected, because it is mixed up with so much that is 
harsh and false, it contains nevertheless the truth that the interme- 
diate state, in a purely spiritual sense, must be a purgatory determined 
for the purifying of the soul.’ 


That there exists some such distinction as that here 
’ drawn was confessed by the English Church so early as the 
year 1536. Of the ‘Ten Articles about religion set out by 
the Convocation and published by the king’s authority’ in 
this year, the last treats of the subject of Purgatory. Prayers 
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for the departed are of course retained, and (it is true) a 


Purgatory of pain for the faithful is taught ; but the Article 
proceeds as follows :— 


‘Forasmuch as the place where they be, the name thereof, and kind 
of pains there also, be to us uncertain by Scripture ; therefore this, 
with all other things, we remit to God Almighty, unto whose mercy it 
is meet and convenient for us to commend them, trusting that God 
accepteth our prayers for them, referring the rest wholly to God, to 
Whom ‘is known their estate and condition ; wherefore it is much 
necessary that such abuses be clearly put away which under the 
name of Purgatory hath been advanced, as to make men believe 
that through the Bishop of Rome’s pardon souls might clearly be 
delivered out of Purgatory, and all the pains of it, or that masses 
said at Scala Cceli or otherwhere, in any place, or before any image, 
might likewise deliver them from all their pain, and send them 
to heaven, and other like abuses.’ ! 


These words are important, as showing very clearly the 
kind of teaching condemned in Article XXII. as the ‘Romish 
doctrine of Purgatory ;’ for it is well known that that Article 
cannot have been aimed against the Tridentine decree on 
this subject—a decree which simply states the bare fact that 
‘there is a Purgatory, and that the souls there detained are 
relieved by the suffrages of the faithful, but chiefly by the 
sacrifice of the Altar ;’ and then proceeds to correct abuses 
connected with the doctrine—for the simple reason that the 
decree was not in existence when the Article was drawn up.? 

The word Purgatory, it is true, has an ugly sound to 
Anglican ears, and is objectionable inasmuch as it seems to- 
carry with it the whole Roman doctrine of a Purgatory of pain, 
and all the practical abuses and superstitions connected with it; 
but substitute for this word the expression ‘ process of purifica- 
tion’ and the objections seem to fall to the ground. We no 
longer bring in from without a meaning derived, not from the 
expression, but from preconceived ideas, education, tradition, 
and. perhaps prejudice; and the words simply stand for what 
they are really worth, and imply nothing more than this: that 
somehow or other (ow we do not pretend to say) stains of 
past sin may be gradually removed after death. To take only 
one illustration. Every parish priest must have mourned 
over hundreds of cases where men have passed away from 
this world whose sanctification was terribly imperfect. And 
yet their faces were towards the light, and their trust in the 
Redeemer’s merits was sure, though stains of sin contracted 


1 See Formularies of Faith, p. 17. 
? See Bishop Forbes on the XXXIX. Articles, p. 302 sg. 
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in past years had been so deeply engrained in their nature 
that they could only be gradually and slowly eradicated, and 
then death came upon them while the work was very, very far 
from complete. And what are we to say of such? Were all 
those stains, so gradually acquired, so deeply engrained, so 
slowly and painfully effaced during their lifetime, suddenly and 
completely removed at an instant, in the great shock through 
which the soul passed at the moment of death? Is there 
anything in Holy Scripture to lead us to such a view? Is it 
not contrary to all analogy that it should be so? Is it not 
far more probable, far more reverent, far more natural, and 
therefore far more Scriptural, to believe that those stains 
shall be removed (as they were gained) slowly and by degrees, 
the soul being gradually purified and made whiter and whiter 
in preparation for the final Judgment Day ? 
With regard to our second question—‘ Does the doctrine of 
prayer for the departed obtain any support from the Scrip- 
ture ?—there is not much to be said. The stock passages for 
and against are quoted and examined by Dr. Luckock ;' and 
the conclusion at which we arrive is that, while there is nothing 
that can be fairly urged against, there is perhaps more than 
is commonly supposed in favour of, the practice ; and we are 
glad to notice that the true bearing of our Lord’s silence on 
this subject is carefully pointed out.? If, as all the evidence 
seems to show, prayers for the departed have always held 
their place in the service of the Jewish Synagogues, then it 
seems incredible that our Lord should have left no word in 
condemnation of the practice, were it (as is so often alleged) 
futile and superstitious. For ourselves, we are inclined to 
claim for it even a higher antiquity than Dr. Luckock would 
assign to it, and to see the earliest known instance of it in 
the language of Psalm cxxxii.: ‘ LORD, remember David and 
all his afflictions’ is zo¢ an adequate rendering of the Hebrew 
text, iniay->3 ng ytd mjnviat, which would be more fairly ren- 
dered, ‘LORD, remember to David all his anxious cares.’ 
Now it should be noticed (1) that the expression ‘remember 
‘to’ a person is a regular Hebrew idiom for remembering with 
a view to requiting good or evil ; (2) that the suffix following 
in 1M forces us to take 19 in a personal sense ; and (3) that 
all modern critics assign to the Psalm an origin later than the 
days of David.* If, therefore, they are right in this, it would 


1 After Death, chap. vi. * Jb. chap. v. 

8 The exact date of the Psalm is a matter of uncertainty. By some 
critics it is assigned to Solomon ; but by the majority a post-exilic date 
is maintained. 
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seem n that we beanie:4 in this verse an instance of the practice of 
praying for the departed some centuries before the Christian 
era, and prior even to the oft-quoted mention of it in the 
Second Book of Maccabees. 

We pass on now to the third of our questions, ‘ Has the 
Church of England expressed her mind upon the subject in her 
authoritative documents?’ This is but slightly touched upon 
by Dr. Luckock in a supplementary chapter ;' and, as we have 
nowhere seen a complete and satisfactory treatment of the sub- 
ject, we propose to dwell upon it at somewhat greater length. 
In endeavouring to answer this question, the ground we have 
to examine is considerably narrowed. We have to consider 
the successive editions of the Prayer-Book, the Articles, and 
the Homilies ; and the opinions of private persons will be 
quoted only when they seem to throw light on the meaning 
of these. 

Starting, then, with the change of doctrine in the reign 
of Edward VI., we turn to the first"English Prayer-Book then 
published, that of 1549. Everybody knows that in this book 
the ancient practice of commemorating and praying for the 
departed in the great Intercession at the Eucharist was con- 
tinued ; but the passage shall be given in full for the sake of 
completeness :— 


‘And here do we give unto Thee most high praise, and hearty 
thanks, for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy 
Saints, from the beginning of the world : And chiefly in the glorious 
and most Blessed Virgin Mary, mother of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God, and in the holy patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs, whose. examples (O Lord) and steadfastness in Thy faith, 
and keeping Thy holy commandments, grant us to follow. We 
commend unto Thy mercy (O Lord) all other Thy servants, which 
are departed hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now do rest 
in the sleep of peace : Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy 
mercy and everlasting peace, and that, at the day of the general 
resurrection, we and all they which be of the mystical body of Thy 
Son may altogether be set on His right hand and hear that His most 
joyful voice : Come unto me, O ye that be blessed of my Father, 
and possess the kingdom, which is prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world : grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
our only Mediator and Advocate.’ 


The Burial Service also included these three prayers with 
reference to the departed, besides a commendation of the 
soul to God when the earth was cast upon the corpse :— 


‘We commend into Thy hands of mercy, most merciful Father, 


1 After Death, p. 236 sq. 
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the soul of this our brother Seaaidl NV. And his beiirie we commit 
to the earth, beseeching Thine infinite goodness to give us grace 
to live in Thy fear and love, and to die in Thy favour : that when 
the judgment shall come which Thou hast committed to Thy well- 
beloved Son, both this our brother, and we, may be found accept- 
able in Thy sight, and receive that blessing which Thy well-beloved 
Son shall then pronounce to all that love and fear Thee, saying, 
Come, ye blessed children of My Father: Receive the kingdom 
prepared for you before the beginning of the world. Grant this, 
merciful Father, for the honour of Jesu Christ our only Saviour, 
Mediator, and Advocate.’ 


‘ Almighty God, we give Thee hearty thanks for this Thy servant, 
whom Thou hast delivered from the miseries of this wretched world, 
from the body of death and all temptation : and, as we trust, hast 
brought his soul, which he committed into Thy holy hands, into sure 
consolation and rest: Grant, we beseech Thee, that at the day of 
judgment his soul and all the souls of Thy elect, departed out of this 
life, may with us, and we with them, fully receive Thy promises, and 
be made perfit [séc| altogether, thorough the glorious resurrection of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 


“O Lord, with Whom do live the spirits of them that be dead : 
and in Whom the souls of them that be elected, after they be 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, be in joy and felicity : Grant 
unto this Thy servant, that the sins which he committed in this 
world be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of 
hell, and pains of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the region of 
light, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where is no 
weeping, sorrow, nor ‘heaviness ; and when that dreadful day of the 
general resurrection shall come, make him to rise also with the just 
and righteous, and receive this body again to glory, then made pure 
and incorruptible: set him on the right hand of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, among Thy holy and elect, that then he may hear with them 
these most sweet and comfortable words : Come to Me, ye blessed 
of My Father, possess the kingdom which hath been prepared for 
you from the beginning of the world : Grant this, we beseech Thee, 
O merciful Father, through Jesus Christ our Mediator and 
Redeemer.’ 


Further, provision was made for a ‘celebration of the 
Holy Communion when there is a Burial of the Dead,’ and 
the Collect for that service was the following :— 


*O Merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesu Christ, Who is 
the Resurrection and the Life : In Whom whosoever believeth shall 
live, though he die: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in Him, 
shall not die eternally : Who also hath taught us (by his holy Apostle 
Paul) not to be sorry as men without hope for them that sleep in 
Him: We meekly beseech Thee (O Father) to raise us from the 
death of sin unto the life of righteousness, that when we shall depart 
this life, we may sleep in Him (as our hope is this our brother doth), 
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and at the general resurrection in the last day both we and this our 
brother departed, receiving again our bodies, and rising again in Thy 
most gracious favour, may with all Thine elect Saints obtain eternal 
joy. Grant this, O Lord God, by the means of our Advocate Jesus 
Christ : Which with Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth 
One God for ever.’ 


All this is well known, and it is equally well known that, 
in 1552, a revised book was published, with a large number 
of alterations, many of them being due to the suggestions of 
foreigners, whose interference was so prejudicial to the course 
of the English Reformation. The particular doctrine of 
prayer for the dead was singled out. by both Calvin and 
Bucer for animadversion, and accordingly all mention.of the 
departed was struck out from the Communion Service, the 
Intercession being separated from the Consecration prayer, 
and being prefaced by the words, ‘Let us pray for the whole 
state of Christ’s Church militant here in earth; and ending 
with the prayer for all in trouble, which in our present book 
stands immediately before the commemoration of the de- 
parted restored at the last revision. In the Burial Service 
all. mention of a celebration of the Holy Communion was 
omitted, and the prayers given above were altered and fused 
together with large omissions, so that the result was the 
formation of the two following prayers :— 


‘Almighty God, with whem do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord, and in Whom the souls of them that be 
elected, after they be delivered from the burden of the flesh, be in 
joy and felicity : We give Thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased 
Thee to deliver this M. our. brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world : beseeching Thee, that it may please Thee of Thy 
gracious goodness shortly to accomplish the number of Thine elect 
and to haste Thy kingdom, that we with this our brother, and all 
other departed in the true faith of Thy holy name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in Thy eternal 
and everlasting glory.’ 


‘O merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is 
the Resurrection and the Life, in Whom whosoever believeth shall 
live, though he die ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Him, 
shall not die eternally : Who also taught us (by his holy Apostle 
Paul) not to be sorry, as men without hope, for them that sleep in 
Him: We meekly beseech Thee (O Father) to raise us from the 
death of sin unto the life of righteousness, that when we shall depart 
this life, we may rest in Him, as our hope is this our brother doth ; 
and that at the general resurrection in the last day, we may be found 
acceptable in Thy sight, and receive that blessing which Thy well- 
beloved Son shall then pronounce to all that love and fear Thee, 
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saying : Come ye blessed children of My Father, receive the king- 
dom prepared for you from the beginning of the world. Grant this, 
we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, through Jesus Christ our 
Mediator and Redeemer.’ 


Now what is to be said about these alterations and 
omissions? Do they amount to a condemnation of the doc- 
trine in question? We think not. For it should always be 
remembered that the Act of Parliament which sanctioned 
the Second Prayer-Book declared that the Book of 1549 had 
contained nothing ‘but what was agreeable to the Word of 
God and the Primitive Church,’ and that such doubts as had 
been raised in the use and exercise thereof proceeded rather 
from ‘the curiosity of the minister and mistakers, than of any 
other worthy cause.’! But further, did the alterations even 
amount to an omission or discontinuance of the practice? Of 
course, it was entirely discontinued in the Communion 
Service: but it will be seen that by the open grave the voice 
of nature refused to be silenced, and one clause was spared 
to be a relief and consolation to pious hearts, and words were 
left in which the prayer went up ‘that we with this our 
brother, and all other departed in the true faith of Thy holy 
name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul:’ words which are a distinct prayer for the 
dead, and which were understood as such by the Puritans 
mentioned by Bishop Cosin in a well-known passage: ‘ The 
Puritans think that here is prayer for the dead allowed and 
practised by the Church of England, and so think I; but we 
are not both of one mind in censuring the Church for so 
doing. They say it is Popish and superstitious; I, for my 
part, esteem it pious and Christian.’? Similarly Bishop 
Sparrow, in his Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer 
(published in 1657), understands the whole passage as ‘a 
thanksgiving for that our brother’s safe delivery out of misery ; 
and lastly, a prayer for his and our consummation in glory, 
and joyful absolution at the last day. * It is strange, how- 
ever, that at the Savoy Conference the Puritans objected to 
the passage, not on the ground that it contained a prayer for 
the dead, but because the words ‘might harden the wicked 
and were inconsistent with the largest rational charity.’* But 
they seem to have had an uneasy feeling that the passage 


1 Cf. Procter on Common Prayer, 

? Quoted as from Bishop eae Wy heatly on Common Prayer, 
Pp. 320 ; but see Cosin’s Works, vol. v. pp. xiv., xv. A. C. Lid, 
8 Sparrow, Rationale, p. 283. 
. Cardwell’s Conferences, Pp. 333 
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did contain an objectionable prayer, for their first suggestion 
with regard to the Burial Service was this: ‘We desire that it 
may be expressed in a rubrick, that the prayers and exhor- 
tations here used are not for the benefit of the dead, but only 
for the instruction and comfort of the living :’ ! a desire which 
the Bishops in their answer passed over in silence. 

To return to the reign of Edward VI. The year in which 
the second Prayer-Book was published saw the preparation 
of the famous XLII. Articles (the forerunners of the still 
more famous XXXIX.), which were published in the follow- 
ing spring. These, it is well known, are dumb on the 
subject of prayer for the departed. All mention of such a 
thing is omitted. Now there are certain persons who are 
fond of telling us that in authoritative documents ‘omission 
is prohibition.’ Let us suppose for an instant that this rule 
holds good here; it will still be a question whether the 
practice or the condemnation of it is prohibited. The Articles 
are equally silent about both ; and they are not, be it remem- 
bered, only a series of affirmative propositions stating what 
the Church of England does hold. Many of them are cast 
in a negative form, declaring with tolerable clearness what the 
Church of England does zot believe. ‘The Old Testament 
is not contrary to the New.’ ‘Original sin standeth zo? in 
the following of Adam.’ ‘The riches and goods of Christians 
are zot common, &c. &c. And there is one Article in which 
we should certainly look for a mention of the doctrine if it 
were to be condemned, viz. Article xxiii. of 1553 (xxii. of 
our present series): ‘ The doctrine of school-authors concern- 
ing Purgatory, Pardons, worshipping, and adoration as well of 
images as of reliques, and also invocation of Saints, is a fond 
thing vainly feigned, and grounded upon no warrant of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.’ Here are 
several doctrines, some of which are closely connected in the 
popular mind with prayer for the dead, condemned with suffi- 
cient clearness: but of a condemnation of the doctrine itself 
there is not a hint. And this silence is the more remarkable 
when we discover that in the original draft there was a clause 
including prayers for the dead among the doctrines condemned, 
and that it disappeared before the Articles were promulgated. 
To make this clear we must refer for a moment to the history 
of the Articles. They were originally framed by Cranmer 
himself, and then submitted by him to the other English 
Bishops in 1551. The book remained with them till the 


1 Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 332. 
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spring of 1552, when, in obedience to an order bearing date 
May 2, it was laid. before the Council; then returned to the 
Archbishop, revised by him, and passed on in September to 
Sir W. Cecil and Sir J. Cheke, after which it was submitted 
to the King. In the following month the book was laid 
before the six royal chaplains, who were directed to “consider 
certaine Articles: exhibited to the Kinges Ma**, to be sub- 
scribed by all suche as shal be admitted to be preachers or 
ministers in any part of the realme, and to make report of 
theyr opinions touching the same.’ The book was considered 
and subscribed by them, and remitted once more to the Arch- 
bishop (November 20) for ‘the last corrections of his judg- 
ment and his pen.’ On November 24 a copy was sent back 
to the Royal Council, and henceforth we hear nothing of the 
Articles till their publication in May, 1553, with the title, 
‘Articles agreed on by the Bishops and other learned men 
in the Synod at London, in the year of our Lord 1552; for the 
avoiding of controversy in opinions, and the establishment of 
a godly concord in certain matters of religion.’' Convocation 
had been summoned for March 19, 155%, and dissolved on 
April 1, and the Articles were probably agreed to therein, 
though the shortness of time cannot have admitted of much 
discussion, nor will it allow us to suppose that the Articles 
then received any substantial alterations.? But the point to 
which we are anxious to direct attention is this: that the 
Latin MS. signed by the six royal chaplains is still in exist- 
ence, and that in it is included a condemnation of the doc- 
trine of the school-authors ‘de precatione pro defunctis.’* 
This clause has entirely disappeared before the publication of 
the Articles by Wolfe in May 1553, and it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that it was struck out by the Archbishop him- 
self, when the Articles were remitted to him for the ‘last 
corrections of his judgment and his pen. But whoever was 
the author of the change the fact remains the same, that the 
omission of the condemnation of prayers for the dead was 
deliberate and designed. And therefore, if it be true that 
omission is prohibition, those are condemned who assert, as 
too many assert nowadays, that the doctrine of prayer for the 
dead is a ‘fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God,’ and not those who, in reliance on Catholic tradition 


1 Cf. Hardwick’s History of the Articles, pp. 74-77. 

* Cf. Joyce’s Sacred Synods, p. 482. 

3 Cf. Hardwick’s History of the Articles, p. 304; and cf. Lemon’s 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-1580, p. 46. 
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and practice, and in obedience to a voice within that will not 
be silenced, continue to ask that God will grant to. their 
departed friends a place of light and refreshment, and at the 
last a joyful resurrection. 

Passing over the reactionary reign of Mary, we come to that 
of Elizabeth. At the restoration of the English Prayer-Book in 
1559, no change whatever was made from the Second Book of 
Edward VI. in those passages which concern prayer for the 
dead ; z.e. there was still no commemoration of the departed 
in the Eucharistic service, but there was the clause in the 
Burial Service containing the prayer ‘that we with this our 
brother and all other departed in the true faith of Thy holy 
name may have our perfect consummation and bliss,’ &c, But 
in the same year there was published a remarkable volume, 
which has scarcely received the attention it merits. It is 
entitled ‘ The Primer set furth at large, with many godly and 
devoute prayers. Anno 1559,’ and is in substance a revised 
edition of King Henry’s Primer of 1545, which had already 
been twice reprinted in Edward’s reign, in 1551 and. 1552. 
Among other forms of prayer this book contains services for 
the seven Canonical Hours, and at the end of Lauds, among a 
number of Collects, we find this :-— 


‘Lord Jesu Christ, Son of the living God, set Thy holy Passion, 
Cross, and Death, between Thy judgment and our souls, both now 
and atthe hour of death. And moreover vouchsafe to grant unto 
the living mercy and grace, to thie dead pardon and rest, to Thy holy 
Church peace and concord, and to us wretched sinners life and joy 
everlasting : which livest and reignest God with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen. The glorious Passion of 
our Lord Jesu Christ deliver us from sorrowful heaviness, and bring 
us to the joys of Paradise. Amen.’ ! 


Later on in the same book we find a revised English 
edition of the ‘Dirige, ending with the three following 
prayers :— 


‘O God, Which by -the mouth of S. Paul, Thine Apostle, hast 
taught us not to wail for them that sleep in Christ, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that in the coming of Thy Son, our Lord Jesu Christ, both we, 
and all other faithful people being departed, may be graciously 
brought unto the joys everlasting, Which shalt come to judge the 
quick and dead, and the world by fire. Amen.’ 


‘ Almighty, eternal God, to whom there is never any prayer made 
without hope of mercy, be merciful to the souls of Thy servants, 
being departed from this world in the confession of Thy name, that 


1 This prayer is found also in Mr. Maskell’s Primer, printed in the 
Monumenta Ritualia, vol. ii. 
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they may be associate to the company of Thy Saints. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


‘Lord, bow Thine ears unto our prayers, wherein we devoutly 
call upon Thy name mercy,' that Thou wilt bestow the souls of Thy 
servants, which Thou hast commanded to depart from this world, in 
the country of peace and rest, and cause them to be made partners 
with Thy holy servants. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’ ? 


In the course of Elizabeth’s reign there were several other 
editions of Primers put forth, more or less similar to that of 
1559, most of them, it is true, zwitiout prayer for the dead: 
but the three prayers given above at the end of the ‘ Dirige’ 
are found in one other edition, of which the date cannot be 
ascertained. Only one copy of this seems to be known, and 
in that ‘the title-page is gone, nor is there anything through- 
out the book to supply the deficiency.’* It is, however, dif- 
ferent in many respects from the book of 1559, and therefore 
the fact is clearly established that in ¢cvo editions of the Primer 
put forth in Elizabeth’s reign, prayers for the dead were de- 
liberately retained. 

In the year 1560, we find a still more remarkable volume 
published, namely, a Latin edition of the Prayer-Book, .autho- 
rized by letters patent, dated April 6,‘upon the petition of 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and the two 
Colleges of Winchester and Eaton, that for the further im- 
provement of their members they might use the same form of 
public prayer in Latin.’ The words of the letters patent are 
worth quoting :— 

‘ Constituimus per presentes licitum esse et permissum nostra 
auctoritate et privilegio regali tam Decano et Sodalitio Ecclesize 
Christi in Academia nostra Oxoniz, quam presidibus, custodibus, 
rectoribus, magistris et sodalitatibus, omnium et singulorum Collegi- 
orum Cantabrigiz, Oxoniz, Wintoniz, et Etoniz hoc modo precandi 
Latine uti publice in Ecclesiis et Sacellis suis, quem nos per nostrum 
Typographum edi curavimus in hoc presenti volumine, convenientem 
cum Anglicano nostro Publicarum Precum libro, jam per universum 
nostrum regnum recepto et usitato. Cui item peculiaria queedam in 
Christianorum funebribus et exequiis decantanda adjungi preecepimus, 
statuto illo preedicto de ritu publicarum precum (cujus supra menti- 
onem fecimus) anno primo regni nostri promulgato in contrarium 


1 ‘Name’ seems to be redundant; probably it is a typographical 
error. 1545,‘ Thy mercy.’ The Latin, ‘ Misericordiam.’ Note in Eliza- 
beth’s Private Prayers, p. 67. 

2 The Primer from which these prayers are taken is printed in the 
Private Prayers, put forth by authority during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ed. Parker Society, pp. 1-114. 


3 Private Prayers, p. X. 4 Strype, Azzals, vol. i. p. 333. 
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non obstante. . . . Eadem etiam formula Latina precandi privatim 
uti hortamur omnes reliquos Ecclesiz nostra Anglicanz ministros, 
cujuscunque gradus fuerint, iis diebus, quibus aut non solent, aut non 
tenentur, parochianis suis, ad eedem sacram pro more accedentibus, 
publice - preces vernacula lingua secundum formam dicti Statuti 
recitare.’ ! 


Thus we see that in spite of the Act of Uniformity, or 

rather in accordance with the power expressly reserved to the 

Sovereign by that Act,’ additional forms were provided by 

the Royal authority, and their use not only allowed in the 

Universities and the Colleges of Eton and Winchester, but also 

| recommended to all the clergy in their private devotions. It 
: is, with the additional forms at the end of the book that we 
are here concerned: they are prefaced by a quotation from 
S. Augustine’s work De Civitate Dei (bk. i. c. xii.) : ‘ Curatio 
funeris, conditio sepulture, pompa exequiarum, magis sunt 
vivorum solatia, quam subsidia mortuorum’ (a passage that 
has always seemed to us the best justification. of the wide 
departure of our present Burial Service from the medizval 
use) ; and then follows (1) a service to be used ‘in commen- 


E : ° : . . 

dationibus benefactorum’ ending with this prayer :— 
f ‘Domine Deus, resurrectio et vita credentium, Qui semper es 
) laudandus tam in viventibus, quam in defunctis, agimus tibi gratias 


pro fundatore nostro JV. ceterisque benefactoribus nostris, quorum 
f beneficiis hic ad pietatem et studia literarum alimur ; rogantes, ut 
nos, his donis ad tuam gloriamrecte utentes, una cum illis ad re- 





F surrectionis gloriam immortalem perducamur. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen,’ 

2 (2.) ‘Celebratio coenze Domini in funebribus, si amici et vicini 
2 defuncti communicare velint.’ 
? The forms are literally translated from the service used on a 
fi like occasion, in the English book of 1549, and therefore con- 
i tain this clause in the Collect :— 
m ‘Humiliter petimus ut . . . in generali resurrectione extremo die 
m nos una cum hoc fratre nostro resuscitati et receptis corporibus reg- 
in nemus una tecum in vita eterna.’ 
S, . . * « . 
i Considering who were the leaders of opinion at Cambridge 
g P g 
m 

1 The full forms of the letters patent may be found in Cardwell’s 
al Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 280 ; in Sparrow’s Collection, p. 201 ; and 
a- in the Liturgical Services of Queen E lizabeth, Parker Society, p. jor. 

? It has lately been pointed out by Mr. Parker that the appointment of 
he this Latin service was strictly a taking ‘further order in rites and cere- 
a= monies’ expressly allowed to the Sovereign by the Act of Uniformity. 


See the Letter to Lord Selborne, p. 11,and cf. Cardwell’s Documentary 
Annals, vol. i. p. 297. 
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throughout Elizabeth’s reign, and remembering that this Latin 
Prayer-Book provided for reservation of the consecrated ele- 
ments for the Communion of the sick, we can hardly feel 
much surprise at hearing that the book was not generally re- 
ceived with much favour in that University. Archbishop 
Parker, it would seem, did his best to procure the use of the 
Latin prayers, but most colleges ‘would have none of them.’ 
He succeeded, however, in persuading ‘the master of Gonvil 
Hail, and him of Corpus Christi College,’ to regard the Queen’s 
authority, to the great disgust of some members of the latter 
college, ‘insomuch that some of the fellowship of Bene’t Col- 
lege went contemptuously from the Latin prayers, the master 
being the minister then that read the same. And some of 
them said that Latin service was the Popes dreggs. 

We now come to.the Convocation of 1563, which accepted 
and authorized the XXXIX Articles, and among them of 
course the XXXVth of Homilies. ‘The second book of 
Homilies . . . doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine 
and necessary for these times,’ &c. 

We turn therefore to the Homilies to see what is their 
teaching on the subject of prayer for the dead, and here we 
find the only instance in anything that has the slightest claim 
to be an authoritative document of words condemnatory of 
the practice. the passage is to be found in the third part of 
the Homily of Prayer, which is generally assigned to the pen 
of Bishop Jewel :— 


‘Now to entreat of that question, whether we ought to pray for 
them that are departed out of this world or no. , Wherein if we will 
cleave only unto the Word of God, then must we needs grant, that 
we have no commandment so to do. For the Scripture doth acknow- 
ledge but two places after this life, the one proper to the elect and 
blessed of God, the other to the reprobate and damned souls ; as may 
be well gathered by the parable of Lazarus and the rich man. Which 
place S. Augustine expounding saith on this wise: “That which 
Abraham speaketh unto the rich man in S. Luke’s Gospel, namely, 
that the just cannot go into those places where the wicked are tor- 
mented, what other things doth it signify but only this, that the just, 
by reason of God’s judgment, which may not be revoked, can show 
no deed of mercy in helping them which after this life are cast into 
prison until they pay the uttermost farthing?” ‘These words, as they 
confound the opinion of helping the dead by prayer, so they do 
clean confute and take away the vain error of Purgatory, which is 
grounded upon ‘this saying of the Gospel: Zhou shalt not depart 
thence, until thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. Now doth S. Augus- 
tine say, that those men which are cast into prison after this life on 


1 Strype’s Parker, p. 535, anno 1568, 
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that condition may in no wise be holpen, though we would help them 
never so much. And why? -Because the sentence of God is un- 
changeable, and cannot be revoked again. Therefore let us not 
deceive ourselves, thinking that either we may help other, or other 
may help us, by good and charitable prayers in time to come. For, 
ds the preacher saith, when the tree falleth, whether it be toward the 
south or toward the north, in what place soever the tree falleth, there tt 
lieth ; meaning thereby, that every mortal man dieth either in the 
state of salvation or damnation, according as. the words of the Evan- 
gelist John do also plainly import, saying, He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath eternal life; but he that believeth not on the Son shall 
never sce life, but the wrath of God abideth upon him. Where is then 
that third. place, which they call Purgatory? or where shall our 
prayers help and profit the dead? S. Augustine doth only acknow- 
ledge two places after this life, Heaven and Hell. As for the third 
place, he doth plainly deny that there is any such to be found in all 
Scripture, Chrysostom likewise is of this mind, that, unless we wash 
away our sins in this present-world, we shall find no comfort after- 
wards, ..And S. Cyprian saith, that after death “repentance and 
sorrow of pain shall be without fruit ; weeping also. shall be in vain, 
and prayer shall be to no purpose.” ‘Therefore he counselleth all 
men to. make provision for themselves while they may,, because, 
“« When they are once departed out of this life, there is no place for 
repentance, nor yet for satisfaction.” Let these and such other places 
be sufficient to take away the ‘gross error of Purgatory out of our 
heads ; neither let us dream any more that the souls of the dead are 
anything at all holpen by all our prayers. but, as the Scripture 
teacheth us, let us think that the soul of man, passing out of the body, 
goeth straightways either to heaven or else to hell, whereof the one 
needeth no prayer, and the other is without redemption.’ 


Now it must strike everybody first, that the passages 
which Bishop Jewel here quotes against prayers for the dead 
are not particularly convincing ;' and, secondly, that his teach- 
ing ‘that the soul of man passing out of the body goeth 
straightways either to heaven or else to hell’ is hardly con- 
sistent with the teaching of the Church concerning the last 
judgment : and therefore it is no wonder that.the whole pas- 
sage has not succeeded in persuading men that the Church of. 
England has definitely rejected the doctrine of prayer for the 
dead. Collier’s arguments seem to be quite sufficient as against 
the passage quoted :-—~ 


‘First. This Homily is principally levelled against the doctrine of 
Purgatory, maintained in the Church of Rome... And to make. the 
most of this discourse, the arguments pretend to go no further than 
the insignificancy of such applications ; the Homily does nowhere 


1 Cf. Jewel's Controversy with Harding. Works, vol. ii. p. 743. 
Parker Society. 
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assert them dangerous or unlawful. eenaiien The Church of Eng- 
land’s affirming the Homilies contain a godly and wholesome doc- 
trine falls short of touching every passage in this collection. The 
Homilies may be a good body of instruction as to the main ; without 
being everywhere exact in the argument, and demonstrative. through- 

out the whole book. And how happy this Homily concerning prayer 
has been in representing S. Cyprian, S. Chrysostom, and S. Augus- 
tine upon this subject, I shall leave the learned reader to consider.’ ! 


Still more convincing are the words of Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, in his judgment in the case of ‘ Breeks v. Woolfrey,’ de- 
livered in the Arches Court of Canterbury on Nov. 19, 1838 :— 


‘In looking to the Homilies it must be considered what was the 

purpose for which it was composed, viz. to discourage the practice of 
praying for the dead as connected with the doctrine of Purgatory ; 
but in no part of the Homilies is it declared that the practice of pray- 
ing for the dead is unlawful, merely that it is useless: that prayers 
for the dead could have no effect in altering the condition of the 
dead, and that in the Word of God we have no commandment to do 
so ; and referring to S. Chrysostom and S. Cyprian, it is said, “ Let 
these and such other places be sufficient to take away the gross 
error of Purgatory out of our heads ; neither let us dream any more 
that the souls of the dead are anything at all holpen by our prayers.” 
It seemed clearly to have been the intention of the composer ‘of the 
Homilies to discourage the practice of praying for the dead ; but it 
does not ‘appear that in any part of the Homilies he declares the prac- 
tice to be an unlawful one. But supposing he had been of opinion 
that such prayers were unlawful, it is not to be necessarily inferred 
-that the Church of England adopted every part of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Homilies. If it had been the opinion of the framers 
of the Articles and Canons of the Church that prayers for the dead 
were opposed to the Scriptures, they would have expressly declared 
their illegality. On this part of the case, then, I am of opinion 
that there has been no violation of any of the Articles of the 
Church. No other Articles have been referred to specifically to 
make out the proposition that the Church considered prayers for 
the dead an illegal practice.’ ? 


We have only to add that the ‘many divines’ referred to 
in an earlier part of the judgment as believing that the Church 
of England has not prohibited prayers for the dead include 
among Bishops the names of Andrewes, Laud, Sparrow, San- 
derson, Sheldon, Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, Wilson, Heber, &c., 
and of Hammond, Gunning, Thorndike, Wheatly, &c., in the 
second order of the ministry.* 


1 Collier's Church History, vol. v. p. 292. 

? The judgment is given in full in Dr. F, G. Lee’s Christian Doctrine 
of Prayers for the Departed, Appendix xii. 

3 Cf. Luckock, p. 245 sg. 
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The revision of the Prayer-Book that took place after the 
Hampton Court Conference left untouched those passages with 
which we are here concerned: but a few words must: be said 
about the Canons put forth by the Convocation of 1603, ‘ pub- 
lished for the due observance of them, by His Majesty’s 
authority, under the Great Seal of England.’ The 55th 
Canon provides ‘the form of a prayer to be used by all 
preachers before their sermons,’ commonly known as the 
‘bidding prayer,’ the last clause of which runs as follows :— 


‘ Finally, let us praise God for all those which are departed out of 
this life in the faith of Christ, and pray unto God that we may 
have grace to direct our lives after their good example, that, this 
life ended, we may be made partakers with them of the glorious 
resurrection in the life everlasting.’ 


It is perhaps just possible, but it is by no means natural, 
to interpret this clause as including the departed in the prayer: 
considering the order of the words, it is better to take it as a 
prayer that we may share in that resurrection, which is assured 
to the faithful departed. Still the words are so far a return 
to primitive practice in that they are at least a recognition of 
the Communion of Saints, and a commemoration of those 
whose warfare is accomplished, even if they fall short of ex- 
pressing the belief that the departed have still an interest in 
our petitions to the Throne of Grace. 

There remain for consideration the alterations made in the 
Prayer-Book at the last revision, viz. that after the Savoy 
Conference, and thanks to the invaluable volumes published 
by Mr. Parker,' all students have now easy access to copies of 
all the documents which are of any importance for the history 
of this revision. 

We find then that in the Upper House of Convocation, on 
November 21, 1661, the King’s letters were read for a review 
of the book of Common Prayer, and a Committee of Revision 
appointed, consisting of Cosin, Bishop of Durham ; Wren, of 
Ely ; Skinner, of Oxford ; Warner, of Rochester ; Henchman, 
of Salisbury ; Morley, of Worcester ; Sanderson, of Lincoln; 
and Nicholson, of Gloucester ; to meet at the Palace of the 
Lord Bishop of Ely (Wren), at five o’clock P.M. each day, ex- 
cept Sundays, until the said work was finished. With such 
speed was the work performed that the book was actually 
revised by the Committee, and submitted to Convocation 


1 Introduction to the, Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer ; 
The First Prayer-Book of Edward V1., compared with the successive 
Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

VOL. X.—NO. XIX. Cc 
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within a month, and on December 20, 1661, was signed 
by both Houses of Convocation. The course of proceedings 
was this. Cosin, as is well known, ‘had for years previously 
devoted much time to the consideration of the -principles on 
which the Prayer-Book was compiled. He had gradually col- 
lected a large mass of material relating to the subject in the 
shape of notes, some original, but the greater part compiled 
from various sources, which rendered him especially qualified 
to advise upon the difficulties which arose in the course of 
discussion.’? It would seem that a Prayer-Book in which 
these notes were collected was used by the Committee of 
Bishops that met at Ely House, Sancroft (then Cosin’s chap- 
lain) acting as secretary, and this book is entitled by Mr. 
Parker ‘ Cosin’s Corrected Copy, 1640-61.” It therefore gives 
us the alterations suggested to the Bishops. The result of 
their deliberations on the proposed changes was entered by 
Sancroft in the book, and the whole of the corrections agreed 
to by them copied off fairly by him into a Prayer-Book of 
1634. This book, which is still preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, is entitled by Mr. Parker ‘ Sancroft’s Fair Copy, 1661,’ 
and gives us the alterations agreed to by the Committee of 
Bishops? ; 

The work of the Committee was next submitted to the 
Convocation, and it would seem that this ‘fair copy, em- 
bodying the results of the labours of the Bishops, was read 
out, and the several clauses as agreed to copied (still by 
Sancroft) into a Prayer-Book of 1636, which is known as 
‘The Convocation Copy, 1661,’ and which gives us the altera- 
tions agreed to by Convocation. 

The whole of the revised book was now copied out in MS. 
by clerks and signed by Convocation on Dec. 20, 1661, and 
the MS. copy was laid before the King, and sent down by 
him to Parliament early in 1662. The House of Lords, it 
would appear, suggested some ‘emendations or other altera- 
tions,’ * but the Commons resolved, on April 16, not to admit 
debate upon the amendments made by Convocation, and 
therefore accepted the book exactly as it was laid before them, 
and finally the Act of Uniformity was passed, and received 
the Royal assent on May 19, 1662, the manuscript, signed by 
Convocation, being fastened to it, and therefore being generally 


1 Parker’s Jitroduction, p. xcii. 

2 According to Lord Selborne (Liturgical History, &c. p. 48), this 
book gives us the whole result of the revision by the Upper House of 
Convocation ; but cf. Mr. Parker’s Letters to Lord Selborne, p. 109 sq. 

3 Parker’s /utroduction, p. cccxlii. 
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known as ‘the annexed book.’! This book therefore gives 
us the result of the whole revision, and of it the ‘sealed books’ 
as corrected are supposed to be exact copies. 

Bearing in mind so much of the history of the revision, 
and of the character of the various books still existing, we 
are now able to trace the history of the alterations introduced 
in the Prayer-Book, We are here concerned with only two 
passages ; (1), the prayer for the Church in the Communion 
Service, and (2) the prayer in the Burial Service, to which 
allusion has been already made. This latter was naturally 
left by Cosin unaltered in his corrected copy; and we learn 
from Sancroft’s fair copy that the prayer, as it had stood since 
1552, was passed by the Committee of Bishops ; but when it 
was laid before Convocation an alteration was made, and the 
clause was brought into its present form ; 2.¢., instead of the 
prayer ‘that we with this our brother and all other departed,’ 
&c., were substituted the words, ‘that we with all those that 
are departed in the true faith,’ &c. The effect (and probably 
the intention) of the alteration is easily seen. Whereas 
formerly the clause was a distinct prayer for the departed (for 
the Church never pronounces the certainty of the individual’s 
final blessedness), it is now cast in such a form that it may 
be taken as a prayer for the departed as well as for the 
mourners, or it may be regarded as a prayer that the mourners 
may obtain that perfect consummation and bliss which is 
assured at the last day to all the faithful departed. Thus, as 
far as the Burial Service is concerned, it becomes a question 
for each man to decide for himself, whether or no he will 
include the faithful departed in his prayer. The Church 
puts into his mouth words capable of two different interpre- 
tations, and leaves him to choose which of them he will make 
his own. 

Turning now to the Communion Service and the prayer 
for the Church, we find that Cosin suggested (1) the altera- 
tion of the title to the following form: ‘Let us offer up our 
prayers and praises for the good estate of Christ’s Catholick 
Church,’ and (2) the addition of this paragraph at the close of 
the prayer :-— 


‘ And we also blesse Thy holy name for all those Thy servants, 
who having finished their course in faith doe now rest from their 
labors. And wee yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty 
thanks for the wonderfull grace and vertue declared in all Thy saints, 


1 This book, together with that known as ‘ The Convocation Copy,’ was 
discovered in 1867 in the Victoria Tower. See Parker's /utroduction 
P. CCCCXXxiv, 
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who have bin the choise vessells of Thy grace and the lights of the 
world in their severall generations. Most humbly beseeching Thee, 
that wee may have grace to follow the example of their stedfastness 
in Thy faith and obedience to Thy holy Commandments, that at the 
day of the generall Resurrection, wee and all they, which are of the 
mystical Body of Thy Sonne, may be sett on His right hand, and 
heare that His most joyfull voice, “‘ Come yee Blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdome prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” Grant this, O Father,’ &c.! 


Both these suggestions were, as we learn from Sancroft’s 
fair copy, accepted by the Committee of Bishops. They 
were then laid before Convocation, and the following words 
were substituted for the clause at the close of the prayer :— 


‘And wee also blesse Thy holy name for all Thy servants de- 
parted this life in Thy faith and feare ; beseeching Thee to give us 
grace so to follow their good examples, that with them wee may be 
partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.’ 


The clause thus worded was, it will be seen, widely 
different from that accepted by the Committee. The open- 
ing words, ‘We also bless Thy holy name for all Thy ser- 
vants,’ were taken from it; but the expressions that follow 
seem to have been suggested by the bidding prayer in the 
55th Canon given above. There is, however, one instructive 
change. Instead of praying ‘that we may be made partakers 
with them, &c., we now pray ‘that with them we may be 
partakers,’ &c. We can hardly suppose that this change in 
the order of the words was accidental ; and there is a difference 
in the meaning of the two clauses, though one that is more 
easily felt than expressed. It would seem, however, to be 
this : that in the Canon there is no thought of including the 
faithful departed in the petition, while the amended order of 
the words does at least suggest such a thought, and makes it 
possible and not unnatural to take the passage as a prayer for 
the living and the dead. 


1 The paragraph is copied word for word from the unfortunate 
Prayer-Book prepared for the use of the Church of Scotland in 1637 
(which was certainly revised by Laud and Wren, if not actually drawn up 
by them). It is, of course, founded on the prayer used in the First Book 
of Edward VI.—See Parker’s First Prayer-Book, p. 242 sq. 

The passage still holds its place in the Communion Office used at the 
present day in the Church in Scotland where the incumbent and a ma- 
jority of the congregation desire it: a fact that is strangely omitted by 
Dr. Luckock, but which materially strengthens the arguments of those 
who plead for a fuller recognition of the practice in our own Prayer-Book, 
whenever the day for revision may come. We have no doubt that this 
omission, which must be purely accidental, will be rectified in a new 
edition, which will soon be wanted for a book of such universal interest. 
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And thus the result of the labours of Convocation on this 
clause was to bring it intocomplete harmony with the altered 
clause in the Burial Service. Had the words been left as they 
passed the Committee, they would have been an authoritative 
sanction of prayer for the departed in a most direct form ; 
had the clause of the bidding prayer been adopted as it stood, 
such prayer would have seemed to be excluded : but the words 
as altered by Convocation left the question to the decision of 
the individual conscience. Those who wish to remember the 
departed saints at God’s altar, and pray for their full fruition, can 
still do so in words which the Church puts into their mouths, 
and those who shrink from the practice are not compelled to 
follow it. 

So far all is tolerably clear, but there is more difficulty 
about the history of the title of the prayer, both here and 
where it is mentioned in the first rubric at the end of the 
Communion Service. The words suggested by Cosin, and 
adopted by the Committee, were apparently at first accepted 
by Convocation with a slight modification, so that in the 
Convocation copy, the old title, ‘[Let us pray for the] whole 
state of Christ’s Church militant here in earth,’ is erased, and 
over it is written, ‘[Let us pray for the] good estate of the 
Catholick Church of Christ.’ This, however, is in its turn 
erased, and over it is written the original title of 1552, which 
we still retain. All these alterations are made by Sancroft’s 
pen, but in the margin we find, in a different handwriting— 
which is only found once besides in the whole book—this 
direction : ‘The title stand just as it was before.’ A pen has, 
however, been drawn through these words, probably by 
Sancroft, when he made the final correction. 

The title of the prayer is,as we have already noticed, 
mentioned again in the first rubric at the close of the Service. 
Here, as at its first occurrence, Cosin suggested the substitu- 
tion of ‘good estate of the Catholick Church of Christ,’ for 
‘the whole state of Christ’s Church militant here in earth.’ 
The alteration was accepted by the Committee, passed hy 
Convocation, and stands unaltered in the Convocation book to 
this day. We now turn to the ‘annexed book,’ which, it must 
be remembered, is entirely in MS. Here we find that the 
clerk who copied the book had in both passages written ‘ good 
estate of the Catholick Church of Christ,’ and in doth passages 
the words are erased, and the ‘ whole state of Christ’s Church 
militant here in earth’ substituted in their place, and the 
alteration in each case is in Sancroft’s hand. It is clear, then, 
that the final alteration of the title (where it first occurs) in 
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the Convocation copy, was made after the ‘annexed book’ had 
been copied by the scribe ; but is it possible to trace it any 
further, so as to assign the date and author to the correction ? 
It would seem that it is; for there is preserved in the House 
of Lords a book containing some minutes of Select Com- 
mittees from 1661 to 1664, in which we read, under the date 
Thursday, February 27 [1662]:—‘In the rubric after the 
Communion the words for the good estate, &c., to be made as 
in the — page, the whole estate, &c.' 

Thus the title, when it stands at the head of the prayer, 
had been reduced to its present form defore February 27. 
The alteration may have been made by Convocation before 
the book was signed on December 20, 1661,? but from the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Parker* it seems far more 
probable that it, together with the alteration of two of the 
rubrics at the opening of the Communion Service, was made 
while the book lay for two months in the hands of the King,* 
and possibly the addition of the ‘ Black Rubric’ is due to the 
same influence ; but as in each case the alterations are made 
in Sancroft’s hand, there can be little doubt that they were 
agreed to by Convocation (although made after the ‘ annexed 
book’ had been signed on December 20), and whatever 
shadow of doubt there might still be is dispelled by reading 
the following passages from the Yournal of Convocation for 


March 5 :— 


‘Debate concerning some emendations or other alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer, made by the House of Parliament. And 
the said Lord Bishop of London, with tiie consent of the House 
[entrusted] the care of the revision of the said alterations to the 
Reverend the Bishops of St. Asaph, Carlisle, and Chester, and gave 
them power and commission, jointly and singly, in the name of the 
whole of the Upper House of Convocation, to amend and correct the 
said alterations.’ 


‘When this was done, the President commanded me to-summon 
the Prolocutor. And when he came, with two or three members of 
the Lower House, the said President informed him what had been 
done about the said alterations, and to whose care they had been 
entrusted ; and he asked him at once to communicate this to the 
Lower House, so that their consent might be obtained. Thereupon 


See Parker’s /utroduction, p. ccccli. 

So Lord Selborne, Liturgical History, p. 68. 

Introduction, pp. ccccxlix—cccclvi. 

As the book only reached the House of Lords on February 25, and 
the Committee for uniformity apparently met for the first time on the 
27th, the alteration must have been made before the book was laid before 
Parliament. 
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the said Prolocutor, with his companions, returned to the Lower 
House, in presence of me, Wiliiam Fisher, notary public, &c., gave 
their consent unanimously to all and everything done by the said 
bishops concerning the aforesaid alterations, saving their privileges, 
ke,’ 

The history of the title is, however, not complete yet. The 
sealed books, it will be remembered, were supposed to be 
exact copies of the ‘annexed book,’ but they were certainly 
not printed from it, and sundry alterations had to be made 
by the Commissioners before they were brought into con- 
formity with it; and, among other points, we notice that this 
unfortunate title, when it stands at the end of the Communion 
Service, was printed as it occurs in the Convocation copy, and 
therefore the words ‘whole state, &c., are ‘in some copies 
written upon an erasure, which has been made by the knife. 

In other copies they are written above the printed 
words, which are marked through with the pen,’? and still 
more curious is the fact that in the ordinary copies of the 
Prayer-Book of 1662, as issued to the public, the words are 
left unaltered—‘ For the good estate of the Catholick Church 
of Christ.’ 

We have traced somewhat minutely the changes of this 
title more as a matter of historical interest than for any real 
importance attaching to it. Had the alteration suggested by 
Cosin been finally adopted, it would hardly have been fair to 
have argued from it that the interpretation of the last clause 
as a direct prayer for the departed was the only one allow- 
able ; and so now it can scarcely be urged that the heading 
precludes us from including in our prayer all those departed 
this life'in the faith and fear of Christ. Whatever the title 
may be, the clause is ambiguously worded, and we think that 
the ambiguity is designed. The final alteration of the title 
back to the form of 1552 was undoubtedly, as Mr. Parker 
points out,’ ‘a concession to the Puritan party,’ but it was 
not of necessity an exclusion of all prayer for the dead from 
the Eucharistic Service, much less does it amount to a re- 
pudiation of the practice by the Church of England. 

The passages hitherto discussed have been those, which 
must be allowed by all to refer to the departed, even. by 
those who shrink from the conclusion that they contain 
direct prayer for such; but we cannot conclude without a 
reference to one other prayer in the Communion Service, 
the words of which have stood unchanged since they were 


1 Quoted in Parker’s /utroduction, p. cccclxii. 
* [bid. p. clxxii. 3 Ibid. p. ecccly. 
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first inserted in 1549. The prayer india to is ; that generally 
known as the Prayer of Oblation, which now stands as the 
first of the Post-Communion prayers. It is well known that 
in 1549 it formed part of the Consecration Prayer, from which 
it was separated in 1552, when it was placed in the position, 
which it has ever since occupied; but throughout this clause 
has remained untouched: ‘Most humbly beseeching Thee to 
grant, that by the merits and Death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
and through faith in His blood, we, avd all Thy whole Church, 
may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits of His 
passion,’ 

If it is said that the words italicized refer only to the 
living, we would reply (1) that they zeed not be so interpreted ; 
(2) that comparing them with the title of the prayer ‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church militant here in earth,’ the 
omission of these last words is noticeable, for the w/o/e Church 
(in Bishop Cosin’s words) ‘consists of more than those that 
are upon the earth ;’' and (3) that their history and the date 
of their insertion favour the view that they were intended to 
include all the faithful, whether living or departed. At any 
rate they are capable of this interpretation (and it is only 
liberty for which we are pleading): nor is it a novelty. 
Bishop Cosin, in his first series of Notes on the Prayer-Book, 
writes as follows :— 

‘This is a plain oblation of Christ’s death once offered, and a 
representative sacrifice of it, for the sins, and for the benefit, of the 
whole world, of the whole Church ; that both those which are here 
on earth, and those that rest in the sleep of peace, being departed 
in the faith of Christ, may find the effect of it.’ ? 


And in the second series of Notes by the same writer, we 
find this remarkable passage :— 


‘By “all the whole Church” is to be understood as well 
those that have been heretofore, and those that shall be hereafter, as 
those that are now the present members of it. (And hereupon my 
Lord of Winchester, Bishop Andrewes, grounded his answer to 
Cardinal Perron, when he said, “ We bave and offer this sacrifice 
both for the living and the dead, as well for them that are absent, 
as those that be present ;”* or words to this purpose, for I have not 
the book now by me.) And by “all other benefits of His passion” 
is intended no less the victory that we shall all have over death and 
sin at the last day, that is the resurrection of our bodies from the 
grave, and the public acquittal, which will then be given us from all 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 107. 2 Tbid. p. 119. 

’ Bishop Andrewes’ words are: ‘ The Sacrifice of Christ’s death is 
available for present, absent, living, dead (yea, for them that are yet 
unborn).’—Answer to Cardinal Perron, Minor English Works, p. 20. 
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our sins (when Christ shall pronounce His final sentence, and say, 
“Come ye blessed,” &c.) than the remission of sins past to be now 
given us. So that the virtue of this sacrifice (which is here in this 
prayer of oblation commemorated and represented) doth not only 
extend itself to the living, and those that are present, but likewise to 
them that are absent, and them that be already departed, or shall in 
time to come live and die in the faith of Christ.’ ! 


Enough has, we trust, been said to show that while the 
English Church leaves her children perfectly free to pray for 
the faithful departed in their private devotions, she has so 
constructed her public services, that they can be used by all, 
whether they adopt or shrink from the practice. A careful 
consideration of the passages here adduced leads to the con- 
clusion that the expressions used were designedly adopted in 
order to leave room for difference of interpretation. There is 
nothing to offend any one. People with different views on 
the subject of prayers for the departed may kneel side by 
side at the same altar, and with equal honesty join from their 
heart in the words spoken by the priest, some pleading only 
for the members of the Church militant here in earth ; others, 
better instructed, including in their petition all those departed 
in the faith and fear of Christ: and we can humbly trust 
that He ‘to whom all hearts are open, and all desires known’ 
will hear and accept alike the smaller and the larger prayer. 


ArT. IL—ALEARDO ALEARDI. 


1. Canti di Alcardo Aleardi. (Firenze, 1878.) 
2. Epistolario di Aleardo Aleardi, con una Introdusione di G. 
Irezza. (Verona, 1879.) 


‘ Pallida vita ! e tu saresti il grande 
Avvenimento degli umani e il solo ? 
Il Passato una larva a cui l’oblio 
Va scancellando i languidi profili ; 
Il Presente non altro é che il veloce 
Avvenire che arriva.’ 
(Canti di Aleardo Aleardi.— 
‘ Lettere a Maria, p. 140.) 


ALEARDO ALEARDI has been described by a native critic, like 
Napoleon in Manzoni’s Ode, as alternately ‘nella polvere’ and 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 351; cf. Luckock, p. 242. 
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‘sugli altar.’ ‘Sugli altar, when his poetry thrilled through 
Italian hearts, and nerved them to the great struggle for the 
liberty of their country; ‘nella polvere’ when, that liberty 
being accomplished, they could, from the safe shore of their 
assured freedom, ‘turn to the perilous wide waste and stand 
and gaze.’ But although the comparison may contain some 
elements of truth, it would be an injustice to Italy to take it 
in its literal sense. Aleardi’s countrymen would be the last 
to strip the leaves from the poet’s laurel, even though the 
crown may have been hastily adjudged ; nor would they be 
likely to scan with too cold a criticism the fervent lines which 
emboldened them to break free from the hateful foreign yoke. 

Aleardo Aleardi was born at a period when that yoke was 
most oppressive. Venetian Lombardy had again fallen into 
the hands of Austria; and the faint hope once cherished by 
the population as to the preservation of those privileges which, 
as a Cisalpine Republic, they had enjoyed under the Empire 
of the first Napoleon, was soon dissipated. Austria held 
them once more in her iron grasp. All trace of nationality, 
patriotism, or historical tradition must be obliterated. The 
Austrian flag waved once again over the fair plains of Lom- 
bardy ; and under this banner the flower of her youth were 
compelled to fight in far-off countries wherever it was the 
good pleasure of a Prince whose name was scarcely familiar 
to them, and for a nationality not their own. 

Verona was chosen by the Austrian Empire for the head- 
quarters of their administration, and here the surveillance was 
so strict, that the press was subjected to severe censure, and 
all newspapers were forbidden except the Gasetta di Milano, 
the organ and instrument of the Government. 

At this crisis, and in this the centre of the struggle between 
oppression and patriotism, Aleardo Aleardi was born. He was 
of noble birth, the last of his line, one of the oldest families 
in Verona, but his patrimony was small. His parents, Giorgio 
and Maria Canali, belonged to the class of small landowners 
which abound in Italy, and more especially in Lombardy, 
where the property is much subdivided.! The father, after 
having taken some slight part in the political strife to which 
his native country was a prey, saw the ancient Republic of 
Venice succumb before the French arms. He watched with 
anxiety the development of the new system of government 
introduced with such large promises of liberty by the invading 
foreigner, and, mistrusting their fulfilment, he withdrew from 


1 Epistolario di Aleardo Alcardi, pp. 101%, 2. 
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the field of politics to spend the remainder of his life in do- 
mestic retirement. He had two children only, one daughter, 
Beatrice, and one son, Aleardo Aleardi. 

We pass briefly over Aleardi’s childhood. It gave but 
little promise of the genius which was to show itself in after 
years. Removed from his home before he was ten years old, 
and placed in the College of Santa Anastasia, he pined for the 
love and tenderness of his mother, the delightful freedom of 
his country rambles, and drooped like a flower rudely trans- 
planted from its native soil. He lost all the spring and joy 
of childhood, became taciturn and morose, was disheartened 
as to his studies, often in disgrace, the lowest in the school, 
nicknamed, by his schoolfellows, the ‘talpa’ (mole), the more 
to signify his incapacity. For six years he was in this way 
the despair of his masters, the cause of the bitterest disap- 
pointment to his parents. The poetry of Virgil seems at 
last to have roused his dormant faculties. A new interest 
awakened in his mind, from which the clouds seemed sud- 
denly dispelled ; and his tutors, who had looked upon the 
slowness of his progress as a marvel, were now equally 
astonished by its rapidity. 

The impetus of this new start emancipated him from the 
trammels of the school which had been so irksome to him. 
He left Santa Anastasia, and pursued his studies at the most 
ancient and celebrated University of Italy. Padua, while under 
the wing of the Lion of S.’Mark, had been the resort of the 
most learned professors of Europe; but under the Austrian 
supervision it had lost much of its power and reputation, the 
Government being guided in their choice of the professors by 
political intrigue, paying little regard to their proficiency in 
science. Here, then, Aleardi continued his education, adding 
to the drier study of the law a careful training in the physical 
and natural sciences, the fruit of which often appears in his 
poetry. But while his mind became gradually enriched with 
different stores of learning, the idea of patriotism remained 
predominant. He read Dante, and then, casting a glance 
over his country, perceived how little the people, divided, op- 
pressed, and enslaved, responded to those earnest appeals, 
which had struck a responsive chord in his own heart ; and 
the longing to inspire them with the same enthusiasm grew 
daily more strong within him. A few stray pieces of political 
poetry, while they revealed his patriotic aspirations, easily 
won for him the poet’s laurel, and made him the central figure 
among his fellow-students, Even these trifling verses did not 
escape the vigilance of the Austrian police. Their suspicions, 
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once awakened, sean anaes upon the sale pron 
and from that moment he was closely watched. 

His favourite walking-stick, in the top of which was inserted 
an ancient Italian “ra, bearing a crown, and the inscription 
‘Regno d'Italia, was looked upon with the deepest suspicion. 
One day it was missing; the next he was summoned before 
the police magistrate. ‘ Did the walking-stick belong to him?’ 
showing the “luckless cane. ‘Why had it that emblem?’ 
pointing to the /éra. ‘Because it was the first money that 
ever came into my hand,’ replied Aleardi, undaunted. He 
was remanded, but from that day his name was recorded with 
a black mark in the Austrian books. 

Aleardi, after this adventure, was more guarded in his 
conduct and kept a careful watch over the manuscript of the 
poetical composition in which he found a sfogo for his patriotic 
ideas. These were only circulated among his intimate friends, 
all more or less distinguished names in modern Italian litera- 
ture, Prati, Gazzoletti, Fusinato, Somma and Dell’ Ongaro. 

In the society of such kindred spirits, and in the midst of 
all the gay carelessness of University life, gifted with a bound- 
less, restless imagination, he passed the years of his early 
manhood. But the closing years of his studies at Padua were 


darkened by a great sorrow, the death of his mother. Her 
loss was keenly felt by Aleardi. He sketches her portrait 
with reverent touches in some of his most pathetic lines: 
‘Give me back,’ he cries, with passionate yearning, ‘the days 
of my youth— 


‘That I may see my Mother’s tender gaze, 
Her full dark eye. Didst thou not seem to me 
As some fair pilgrim passing through the earth, 
Or as the sun’s sweet ray immaculate 
Upon a stagnant waste ; or like the petals 
Of a fragrant rose, too swiftly scattered 
Upon the stream of time, and borne away ? 
Yet in the inner chamber of my heart 
Thy perfume lingers yet. From thee first came 
The fount of poetry which springs within, 
And if perchance my Italy should shed 
Some leaves from Fame’s bright wreath upon my brow, 
The laurel crown shall wreathe thy sepulchre, 
For it is thine, ’ 


In a short time another domestic tie equally precious was 
severed. The husband only survived his wife two years, and 
Aleardi and his sister Beatrice were left orphans in the world. 


1 Un’ Ora della mia Giovinezza, p. 8. 
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Aleardi’s early taste for poetry and his poetical gifts, instead 
of being a cause of pride, had always been a source of great 
uneasiness to his father. Twice over he warned his son most 
emphatically against putting himself ‘sulla via del poeta.’ 


‘It will lead you all astray, and your life will never cease to be 
restless and unhappy. Let poetry alone, and choose instead a more 
sober and a more certain companion for your life. Choose the law.’ ! 


Aleardi promised, though with great reluctance, to follow 
this advice, and, to please his father, on quitting the University 
of Padua, continued his studies in jurisprudence under the 
great jurist, Grassotti. For a little time he persevered, but 
Nature had made him a poet, or rather, as he says, with the 
modesty which characterized him, had planted in his soul a 
most irrepressible ‘passion for poetry, for it requires a good 
deal of courage to say that one is a poet,’ ? and he was at last 
constrained to obey her dictates. But his poetry was to be 
no mere idle day-dream ; he meant to be a ‘ poeta civile,’ his 
country’s bard, destined, as he fondly hoped, in his youthful 
enthusiasm, to accomplish the deliverance of Italy. 

With this mission clearly before him, he composed his first 
great poem ; but the moment was not yet ripe for an open 
display of his patriotic views: so he retraces his steps some 
300 years, and borrows the robe of past history, with which to 
clothe them. The theme could not fail to be popular with 
Italians. It was the gallant defence of Cyprus by the Vene- 
tian Republic against the Turks, and particularly the siege of 
Nicosia. 

Driven from pillar to post by the fierce attack of their ene- 
mies, the brave handful of Christians were gathered together 
in Nicosia, there to make one last stand against the Turks. 
This is the scene of Aleardi’s poem entitled Arnalda di Roca, 
from the heroine, a daughter of the house of Roca, one of the 
noblest of the Cypriote families. The Venetian historian 
Sagredi describes in a few quaint words the incidents which 
form the argument of the poem :— 


‘On July 25, 1570, the Turks besieged Nicosia. After fifteen 
vain assaults, at last, on September 9, they entered the city by the 
breaches. Fifteen thousand people were put to death, the rest sold 
for slavery. The ruin of the city had been foretold by a comet. 
One ship, amongst the other slave-laden ships, was freighted with a 
cargo of beautiful Cypriote women destined as a present for the 
Sultan. Among these Arnalda di Roca, worthy of a crown rather than 
of chains, free of soul, if fettered in body, seeing the fearful fate that 


1 Due Pagine autobiografiche, p. xiii. 2 Tbid, p. xiv. 
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was in store for her, set fire to the ammunition, and blew the ship 
into the air. ‘ Thus,’ says the quaint historian, ‘ did she set on fire 
the funeral pile of her country, to be born again as a Phoenix to the 
glories of Heaven, and this was the last flame which celebrated the 
obsequies of what had once been the capital of a most flourishing 
kingdom.’ 


This poem, Arvalda di Roca, is supposed to have been 
written on the anniversary of the loss of Cyprus. On this 
day, and every other anniversary, which records either a past 
disaster, or a past triumph, in the history of the ancient 
Republic, the poet’s fanciful conception describes the ghost 
of the old ‘ Bucentaur’ putting out to sea, carrying on board 
a goodly company of Doges and Venetian statesmen, who, 
rising from their long-forgotten tombs, set forth to revisit the 
scene of many a hard-fought battle both by sea and land. 


‘ This, then, is the day 
That Cyprus fell, and thus a priceless pearl 
Passed from the ducal diadem, to deck 
The jewel-hilted sword, the reeking blade 
Of yon Byzantine lord! Lo! yestere’en 
In the dead hour of midnight, solemn, still, 
While the forsaken gondolas lay chained 
To the deserted shore, nor sound nor tread 
Broke the deep silence of the quiet streets, 
The phantom semblance of the golden ship 
‘‘ Bucentaur” rose and glided by. Her sails 
Rent standards ; and her oars, the rusting halberds 
Of a bygone age ; still from the high-curved prow 
The dying lion watched the fated course 
Whose broken wing flapped as an unfilled sail 
In that dead calm. The porticoes 
And stately steps, churches and palaces, 
Seemed as if alive with shadowy forms 
Rich in the garb of Doge or Senator ; 
Who ever, as the phantom ship drew nigh, 
Went forth to meet it, o’er those dark, still depths 
Passing with trackless feet. ‘They reach the deck, 
Weird welcome interchanged ; the ship glides on. 
But, as they pass the point where dash and foam 
The breakers ’gainst the giant marble walls,! 
A gale mysterious rose, aud whence it came 
None knew ; which urg’d them swift as lightning’s flash 
Through the dark clouds of night. Like frighted steeds 
The Istrian shores flee from their sight, and next 
Pola’s deserted amphitheatre, 30 


1 These sea-walls, called murazz7, were built of solid marble in the 
year 1776. 
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Dalmatia’s rock-bound coast : along the line 
Point after point appears, recedes, is gone : 

Only one fragrant breath Corcyra wafts 

From valleys fair, and orange-laden groves. 

Still must the ship drive onwards on her course, 
And ever as she speeds past cape and gulf, 
Scenes of Venetian combat oft renewed, 

Rise as the witness of those sturdy fights 

Torn planks, masts, oars, and figure-head, 

Forth from their sandy grave, hid fathoms deep, 
And follow, swimming, in the phantom’s wake. 
But as they reach Lepanto’s well-known shore, 
Behold Lepanto’s towers; as if by touch 

Of magic wand, that strong wind fell; the shades 
In serried ranks drew to the vessel’s side. 

But vain the menace of the outstretched arm, 
And vain the semblance of the glittering blade 
Piercing the gloom ; while through Morea’s gulf, 
Epirus’ lone shore, the mutt’ring sound 

Of imprecation, fierce and deep outburst, 

In agonized laments, which fill the air. 

The breeze returning gathered up the sound 

And bore it onwards. Onwards stood the ship 
Devouring spaces in her headlong course ; 

Thy swelling hills, fair Cythéra, they pass, 

Where the soft murmur of the turtle dove 

Wakes gentle echoes in thy myrtle groves, 

And Crete, where still, unsepulchred, 

Her hundred cities lie. The eyrie next 

Of Christian eagle, Rhodes, whose battlements, 
Once mightiest, now black and shattered stand, 
And, if in midnight voyage some passing bark 
Come ’neath that fort, haply her sails might catch 
The dim, faint outline of the warrior souls 
Keeping a ghostly watch ; the crew, dismayed, 
Seized with a mystic sense of loss and death, 
Pause awe-struck, shiv’ring in the cold night breeze. 
Cyprus at length stretched forth her rocky arms, 
The ship ran in, her phantom voyage was o’er, 
And the sad shades dispersed throughout the isle.’ ' 70 


Then follows the story. The scene is laid in Nicosia; 
the time, September 9, 1576. It is night, and the city, closely 
invested by the Ottoman armies, is wrapped in the deepest 
obscurity. But there stands the palace of the ‘ Roca,’ one of 
the noblest of the Cypriote families. Dark against the mid- 
night sky, a single lamp burns in one of the windows ; it is 
flickering and paling before the approaching dawn, which 


1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 448, 450. 
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streaks with light the distant Syrian sea. The beautiful 
Arnalda di Roca, the heroine of the story, is seated at the 
balcony-window ; the forgotten lute is by her side; the 
Bible, the ‘divin libro, che primo 


‘Scritto dall’ uom, fia letto ultimo in terra,’ 


is open at the account of Judith’s return from the Assyrian’s 
tent. Arnalda gazes out upon the night, and in her thoughts 
she envies the Jewish heroine, for she is distracted by the 
prospect of the impending ruin of her country, which she has 
long foreseen. From her childhood, the gay companions of 
her own age, fair Cypriote damsels, like herself, have called 
her in sport a prophetess, because she would predict coming 
events from long habits of observation, and the careful study 
of the book of nature, wherein she learned to love ‘ Dio, la 
patria, i parenti.’ All—her religion, her country, her father 
in his old age, Nello (Sir di Saido), her betrothed knight—are 
now threatened by the approaching catastrophe ; and if any 
thought of hope crosses her mind, it falls instantly dead, as 
the hapless bird which flies over the Asphaltic Lake. There 
are some moments, Aleardi says, when the sorrows of life 
are so desperate that they appear to lift one corner of 
the veil of futurity and to enable ycu to see beyond it. 
Arnalda, overcome with the sad thoughts suggested by her 
prophetic soul, tormented by the hot vapours which rise from 
the scorching plain, goes down into the garden, and there 
makes an agonized prayer for the safety of her country and 
those she loves. ‘Save, O Lord,’ she cries, ‘my father’s hoary 
head, my Nello’s gallant heart, and if one of our house must 
fall a martyr, let it be me alone.’ Absorbed in grief, she has 
not noticed the clash of arms, the soldier’s quick step. Nello 
has heard the prayer of self-sacrifice, and stoops to comfort 
her. Hope will not die in his breast so long as there beats 
one loyal heart, or one lance remains to be broken. But 
Arnalda points to the vacant space on the top of the dome 
of the Santa Sofia of Cyprus, where the cross had been 
shattered by the enemy’s cannon, too sure a presage of its 
future destiny in the infidel’s hands. Then, in the full cer- 
tainty that death is coming upon them, she relates to him an 
episode in her life, which she had hitherto concealed from him : 
how that, when on a pilgrimage with her father to the Holy 
Land, they had been overtaken by asand-storm in the desert, 
and would have perished had it not been fora young Arab 
chief, then an exile in the desert, now the head of the Ottoman 
army. ‘He asked me,’ she adds, ‘for my love, but I had 
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none to give him, only gratitude and pity. Oh, my Nello! 
I have one boon to ask of thee, in the fierce hour of battle 
do not aim thy blows at one who had compassion on my 
father as he lay fainting in the sultry desert!’ The battle 
begins. Arnalda’s father stands upon the ramparts of his 
castle with no thought but for his country and Arnalda. 
These two strong affections grapple to his soul as closely as 
the ivy which mantles round the ancient battlements on 
which he leans. But in vain the courageous defence of the 
handful of Christians against the hordes of Mussulman troops. 
‘Oh!’ exclaims the Italian patriot, with his heart full of 
his own country’s wrongs, ‘ is there a sadder sight upon this 
earth than when a hapless nation as one man marches with 
unflinching step into the very jaws of death, rather than 
become the slave of the conqueror?’ The Conte dei Roca 
rallies his men for cne last sally, is mortally wounded by an 
arrow sent from Assano's (the Arab chieftain's) bow, and is 
carried into a neighbouring church, and there stretched at 
the foot of one of the royal tombs, while the setting sun 
streamed in purple rays through the painted glass, the dying 
soldier opens his eyes to find his daughter hanging over 
him. The dialogue between the father and the daughter is 
very fine.'! ‘Arnalda,’ he cries, ‘look from the topmost win- 
dow, what seest thou?’ She, struck to the heart with anguish, 
fearing to leave him, yet anxious to obey his last commands, 
climbs with tottering feet the stone steps in the belfry, gains 
the highest window, whence she can see the whole of the city, 
and the wide plain stretched out at its feet. The battering of 
the guns shakes the painted glass in the windows, the vaults 
below give back the sound. There is a noise of approaching 
steps. Arnalda descends in haste to defend her dy‘<z father 
with her last strength. Nearer and nearer comes the sound ; 
the gallop of a horse at utmost speed. It is here ; it is gone ; 
no, exactly in the centre of the porch, it stays as of itself. For 
the first time Arnalda turns pale. The dying Count recog- 
nizes the well-known step. ‘ Sir di Saido,’ he cries, ‘is then 
all lost?’ Their worst fears are confirmed. The father con- 
fides his daughter to Nello’s care, sees their hands joined in 
betrothal, and expires. His eyes are scarcely closed in death 
when the enemy bursts into the church. Assano is at their 
head. ‘ Sposa, siam perduti!’ Nello cries, as he springs to his 
feet to fight sword in hand the last fight of despair. The 
crowd surrounded the two combatants as at a tournament. 


1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 447, 8. 
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The Lord of.Saido gains a vantage ground on a piece of 
broken column, and fights with desperate courage. The 
curved blue scimitar of the Infidel is about to fall on his bare 
head, when the horse of the assailant loses its footing on the 
smooth pavement, and falls ; the hollow tomb beneath giving 
way beneath his weight, horse and rider bite the dust. Nello’s 
victory is certain, when, from the farther end of the church, 
there comes the hiss of a ball, and he falls to the ground. 
Then all is over. 

The third and last canto relates the fate of Arnalda. 
When the fatal ball struck Nello, she swooned; and she 
wakes from her trance to find herself in the power of the 
Mohamedan chief. In one instant the past flashed back, the 
future dawned, she felt at the point of death. ‘Ah! hapless 
Arnalda, dost thou not know that griefs, even the most awful, 
have xot death at their call?’ The Ottoman fleet returns to 
Constantinople ; two ships, laden with prisoners, make their 
sad way over the sea. Among the Cypriote women the hap- 
less freight of one bark is a poor lady, half-crazed with grief, 
to whom, disregarding her own depth of sorrow, Arnalda 
ministers. Because— 


‘If e’er misfortune strike a noble heart, 
It straightway yields its purest treasure forth ; 
Treasures of love, unknown to happy days, 
Making it tender of another’s woes.’ 


But if she is capable of the tenderest offices of pity, she is 
also equal to the most heroic deeds of valour. The vessel, 
continuing its voyage, passes the waters of Settaglia, calmed 
by the Sacred Relic, with which the Empress Helena as- 
suaged their fury when returning with her inestimable prize 
from Golgotha. The imprisoned damsels are allowed to 
breathe the soft evening air on the deck ; and from a solitary 
height along the coast the bell rings the Ave Maria. They 
fall on their knees; Arnalda recalls her mother’s violated 
tomb, her father’s unburied head, her Nello struck with 
mortal wound, and her lips move in prayer for the dying 
and dead. All the while the poor crazed soul measures the 
deck with her meaningless glance, accompanied with wild 
snatches of her native song. On a sudden, Arnalda is moved 
by an inspiration to attempt the deliverance of the unhappy 
captives. If she fails, the worst that can befall her is death. 
Her words, the prospect of liberty, have power to inspire the 
poor stricken does with the rage of the lioness; they incite 
the galley-slaves to revolt, among whom is Nello, and many 
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of the warriors who had so lately fought for their country, 
and now, chained to the oar, are forced to conduct the vessel 
on her melancholy way. 

Arnalda, with her own hands, sets Nello free. A desperate 
fight ensues. The Ottoman crew are overcome, and, for a 
brief period, the captive-laden ships are free. ‘Cipro vin- 
cemmo, the Lord of Saido once more utters his war-cry. 
‘Fratelli, al remo!’ In the delirium of joy, as he clasps the 
hand of his betrothed, the tears, which no misfortune could 
wring from. him, spring to his eyes. Alas! how brief the joy. 
Another ship appears on the horizon. To arms! to arms!) it 
is Hassan’s ship; and silently, steadily, darkly, leaving a 
white track behind her, she comes on, The fugitives crowd 
all sail in breathless agony and suspense, for there is no heart 
so brave which does not palpitate at the approach of death ; 
and when the moment of dissolution draws nigh, the soul flies 
upward to meet ‘il Dio che s’avvicina.’. The chase is soon 
over ; shot and shell fall like thunderbolts on the unhappy 
vessel ; and in the brief succeeding pause the mountains give 
back the echo. Once again the enemy is on board, and the 
death struggle begins. It is long and fierce; who does not 
know how desperately the free man will fight, whose arms 
still bear the livid impress of the captive’s chain; and when 
the dawn arose it seemed as if only the hollow, shell of the 
ship floated upon the waters. 

Arnalda, where art thou’? Art thou hidden? Assano seeks 
all over the wrecked ship for any trace of thee. Or has Death 
taken thee into his merciful arms? Silent, wounded, more 
deathly pale than the vestal tapers which burn before the 
altars, her only trust in God, the daughter of Roca yet lives, 
crouched in the corner of the vessel where a store of gun- 
powder remains unharmed, guarded to the last with jealous 
care. There in dead silence she waits for death. Alas! even 
this last asylum is no longer to be hers. The falcon has 
found the traces of the wounded dove, and swoops down. 
The Arab conqueror approaches with demoniac light in his 
eyes, followed by two Ethiopian slaves. One carries a bowl 
filled to the brim, and covered with cloth of gold. ‘I bring 
to my Houri the most precious gem the East can produce to 
lay at her feet.’ Then, with a demon’s laugh, he threw back 
the cover, and displayed the bleeding head of her betrothed. 
Arnalda let no look betray the horror of her soul. She kneeled 
down ; she raised her eyes to heaven, and made her prayer to 
the great God of her fathers. Then, with immoveable calm, 
she took a pistol from her bosom, applied the short barrel to 
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the gunpowder, and, with firm hand, drew the trigger. In an 
instant, living and dead, the tyrant and the captive, tormentor 
and the victim, and the swift ships, the scene of the late 
deadly strife, disappear amid a sheet of fire, and clouds of 
smoke like the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision.’ The foamy waters 
part in circles to receive back in showers the fragments which 
tell the tale of that destruction. ‘Tutto passd.’ The calm 
which precedes the dawn smiles on the quiet waters; the 
silence returns to the lately-troubled air; the oranges and 
lavender upon the mountain-paths give forth their first frag- 
rant morning perfume ; the lark rises singing to heaven’s gate ; 
no trace of the late furious strife, misery, and bitter hatred 
remains but the faint cloud of smoke, which hovers over the 
water where the combat raged. 

And now the phantom ship again puts forth to sea on her 
homeward voyage, and the stately shades troop back to their 
tombs to pillow their heads in dust ; the ‘ Bucentaur’ returns 
as she went forth, save that on her topmost yard she bears 
the relic of a martyr; that martyr who, as a brilliant star, 
must ever shine in the firmament of the Cyprus skies. In 
these last lines Aleardi alludes to the still more famous siege 
of Famagosta, and the martyrdom of the hero Bragadino. 

It was at one time his intention to have dealt with this 
subject in a dramatic poem. He worked at it when in 
villeggiatura with his sister Beatrice, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached; but the manuscript was lost, and the 
poem never published. 

His next poem, Le Prime Storie, was dedicated to his 
father. It was written in 1845, though it did not see the 
light till 1857. 

We have already alluded to the keen sympathy felt by 
Aleardi for the fate of Lord Byron. His romantic death in 
the cause of liberty, his enthusiastic poetry in praise of their 
country, were still fresh in the minds of the Italians, when 
Aleardi wrote one of his best poems, // Monte Circello, com- 
posed in imitation of Childe Harold, It was originally written 
in four cantos, but only one of these, the last, was ever 
printed. Like Childe Harold, Aleardi had wandered all over 
Italy, and knew every inch of her beloved soil. The scene of 
his poem opens with a description of the rock from which the 
poem takes its name, the ancient ‘Capo di Circe,’ at the 
western extremity of the Pontine Marshes. It was the gentle 
twilight hour, which seems like the kiss of peace to a fevered 
brow ; the evening vapours were rising from the steaming 
plain ; the golden cloud of insects—‘ nati al mattino e al vespero 
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gia vecchi’—had but just disappeared, when a vision passed 
before Aleardi’s eyes. A phantom bard crowned with laure! 
stood upon that cloud-capped summit ; his long, hoary hair 
was confined by the Grecian band; his garments were rude 
and old, and he seemed to feel his way like a blind man 
When he struck the golden chords of his lyre, he turned 
his face to the sea. And then Aleardi recognized the blind 
bard, who, while the earth was yet in her infancy, was Em- 
peror of Song, who told of the fierce wrath of Achilles, and 
Hector’s cruel fate, the wanderings of Ulysses, his wisdom and 
his revenge. The vision disappears at the end of the song, 
and the sole vestige which remains of the mendicant bard, 
whose tattered garment was worth the robes of a handred 
emperors, is a branch of laurel. 

Aleardi next descends into the famous Pontine Marshes, 
the grave of many a forgotten city. This description of the 
plain so fair and fruitful in appearance, but containing in 
every furrow the germs of death to the reapers who from 
generation to generation are sent down from the Abruzzi. to 
gather in the harvest, is looked upon as a masterpiece by his 
native critics. 

The bay of Naples suggests the piteous fate of Conradine 
of Swabia, familiar to us in the Purgatorio (xx. 67-9), but 


whose portrait as painted by Aleardi awakens our sympathy 
anew :— 


‘The youth, 
Pale, beautiful, his locks of curling gold, 
His eyes the colour of the sapphire bay, 
His open brow marked by misfortune’s stamp. 
The Swabian star 
Glittered in silver on his azure crest, 
Still on his breast the Swabian eagle shone. 


There on the scaffold pale and proud he stood, 

And mid the surging crowd the gauntlet flung ; 

Who took it up, none knew ! but when the fated hour 
Clashed from each steeple in Palermo’s town, 

That glove became a living hand, and tolled 

The knell which summoned Anjou’s hated race 
Before the Throne of God.’ ! 


Terracina, Anzio, and the Appian Way, with its hundred 
miles of monuments, temples, and tombs, bygone relics of 
Roman splendour, are all treated in this, the one fragment 
which remains to us of a much larger scheme. The poem 


1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, p. 78. 





and the origin of Italy. Some of the: lines are fine, but 
Aleardi was tempted by his love of physical science to em- 
bark in an elaborate account of the geological formation and 
development of his country, which makes the conclusion 
complicated, and to the uninitiated difficult to understand. 

Aleardi’s best composition was written in the following 
year (1847): he called it Lettere a Maria. It created a great 
sensation in Italy at the time, and will probably outlive his 
other works. It is divided into two parts, L’/nvito, and 
L’Immortalita del? Anima. One of Aleardi’s biographers! 
tells us that originally there were two more Lettere a Maria, 
but that Aleardi in a fit of passion, thinking they were not 
appreciated by the person to whom he was reading them, 
threw them into the fire. Their loss, says the biographer, 
is the more to be regretted as the poet had often told him 
that they were the best part of the work. We can judge 
what they must have been by the two which remain, which 
contain some of his most beautiful lines. Nor is this sur- 
prising, when we learn that ‘ Maria’ was his ‘ Laura,’ and that 
his attachment to her was as hopeless, as chivalrous, as 
romantic, and as high-flown as that of Petrarch for Madame 
Laura de Sade. Another biographer, writing in 1863, tells 
us that the real Maria was at that time in existence, and that 
after many years of harassing anxiety, and after having 
advanced a long stage on the journey of life, she still re- 
members with infinite delight her moment of triumph when 
this poem first appeared, and made her the envy and admi- 
ration of all her countrywomen. Who she was we are not 
able to say ; that she no longer lives we gather from a later 
poem of Aleardi’s. 

During the years 1846-7, the date of the two poems we have 
just been considering, the Italians gave many a proof of their 
ever-increasing hatred of the Austrian rule. They longed for 
some one to give voice to their shuddering indignation, to 
protest against the cruelty of their oppressors. In Aleardi 
they found an apt representative of their aspirations, and thus 
he obtained the wish of his heart in becoming the bard of 
Italian liberty. When a new poem by Aleardi was announced 
a feeling of hope sprang up even in the most despairing 
hearts, and they blessed the young poet who was not afraid 
to plead, in eloquent and pathetic lines, the cause of his 
country. At the first outbreak in Venice Aleardi was chosen 


1 Prampolini, p.7. See also Epistolario, pp. 262, 263. 
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by Manin to form part of the Provisional Government, and 
was afterwards despatched as ambassador on their behalf to 
Paris, to enlist the sympathies of France in the cause of Italy. 

Louis-Philippe was still on the throne. Every courtesy 
was shown to the envoy, but Aleardi soon perceived that 
little else was to be hoped for from his cold, selfish policy ; 
still less from the revolution of June that same year, when 
France was entirely engrossed with her own affairs. Yet 
indirectly the success of the French revolution of 1848 exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon the movement for Italian 
freedom. By this time Carlo Alberto had cast in his lot with 
Italy ; he was at the head of affairs, and Aleardi applied to 
the new Government for his recall,as there was nothing to be 
gained by a longer sojourn in France.' He left Paris, bidding 
adieu to Béranger, Lamennais,? and Mickiewitz, with whom he 
formed an enduring friendship, and returned to Italy, pausing 
for some time in Florence, where a courteous reception from 
Giusti and Capponi consoled him for his disappointment in 
the failure of his embassy. Meanwhile the insurrection was 
spreading in Italy. Bologna had risen to arms, and Aleardi 
hastened to the scene of action, to render what assistance he 
could. But the unequal struggle was soon over, the city ca- 
pitulated, and Aleardi returned to Florence, till the entry of 
the Austrian troops; thence to Genoa, where he would have 
been content to remain, had he not been summoned to Verona 
by the mortal illness of an dld friend, who had been his tutor, 
and had stood almost in the place of a parent to him since 
his father’s death. For his sake, Aleardi exposed himself to 
the fury of the Austrian Government against the revolutionist, 
and arrived in time to minister to his friend during his last 
moments. 

Verona received Aleardi with open arms, as the patriot 
who had done his utmost to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-citizens. For some little time he remained undisturbed, 
till unhappily the Austrian Government recollected that he 
had taken part in the too celebrated ‘ Processi di Mantua,’ and 
he was thrown into prison in October 1852. He was at first 
confined in the military prison of S. Tommaso in Verona, from 
thence he was transferred to Mantua. The treatment which 
Aleardi received at the hands of the Austrians will be no sur- 
prise to those who have read Le Mie Prigioni, or Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquent essays upon the sufferings of the Neapolitans.* 

1 Epistolario di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 21-71. 


2 Tbid. p. 52. 
8 Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. iv. pp. I-135. 
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Aleardi was not chained to a fellow-sufferer, but in every 
other point his condition seems to have been equally hard to 
bear. The four prisons of Mantua being already choked with 
victims of the Austrian tyranny, one cell only was empty, so 
bad of its kind that it had hitherto been considered unfit for 
human occupation. Into this Aleardi was now thrown. It 
was narrow, damp, and not only that, but for eighteen hours 
of the day it was perfectly dark, and during the remaining six 
a grey twilight was the nearest approach to daylight. It con- 
tained literally no furniture, save a mattress on the floor. His 
prison fare consisted of two pani of black unleavened bread, 
which were brought to him in the morning, and a plate of 
soup later in the day. But neither solitude, nor obscurity, 
nor the pangs of hunger, nor the restraint—to a person of 
his disposition most cruel to bear—wrung from him a single 
complaint. He bore all in patient silence, freely forgiving in 
his heart those who were the cause of his sufferings. These 
were not only physical but moral. For some time he struggled 
against his anguish, and found some alleviation in composing 
poems, which he afterwards entitled Ore cattive. They occupy 
more than thirty pages of his collection of poems,' but they 
are inferior to his other works, and this is not surprising 
when we remember the circumstances in which they were 
written. After more than six weeks spent in this abominable 
cell, he was allowed to leave it for a short time in order to see 
his sister in one of the guard-rooms in the presence of the 
soldiers. His eyes, accustomed to the darkness in which he 
had been confined, were so dazzled by the light of day, that 
at first he could discern nothing. But as soon as he saw his 
sister, he spoke to her with calm cheerfulness, and said he was 
in want of nothing, lest she should be miserable in thinking of 
his sufferings. On his return to his cell, however, when he was 
alone, he threw himself upon the ground, where he remained 
for some hours in an agony of grief and despair. After three 
months his prison was changed, and for the better. He was 
now removed to one of the highest stories, and here he had 
light and air, and could see the cornice of the Basilica of 
S. Andrea (the great work of Leon Battista Alberti), from 
whence the pigeons flew to and fro, suggesting thoughts of 
liberty to the unhappy captive. 

He was still without books or means of writing, and had 
not been able to commit to paper the poems which he had 
composed. At last, as a great concession, he was given a 


1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 198-219. 
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German grammar and dictionary, to the study of which, glad 
of any occupation,he diligently applied himself. One night in 
December his sleep was interrupted by unaccustomed sounds, 
continued hammering, and marching to and fro: there ap- 
peared to be a general excitement. At last he became aware 
that these were preparations for the execution of some of the 
prisoners. A few days afterwards Aleardi and many others 
of the remaining prisoners were roused with the dawn, and 
conducted in prison vans to the Castle, where they were 
drawn up in a row; the list of names was called over, and by 
the silence which followed upon the reading of some of the 
names, Aleardi discovered which of his fellow-sufferers had 
fallen victims to the Austrian bullets. They were then taken 
into a piazza, while the rain poured down in torrents, and 
their pardon was announced to them. Pardon!—for what? 
It will be remembered that from the moment Aleardi was 
thrown into prison till the moment of his freedom, there had 
been no question of examination or trial as to whether he 
was innocent or guilty. 

The Mantuans who had crowded round the gates of the 
Castle, received the liberated prisoners with enthusiasm, and 
offered them every kind of hospitality. Aleardi declined, 
fearing to expose his host to the future suspicions of the 
Austrians, and the next day returned to his native city. The 
hardships which he had suffered in prison had by no means 
daunted his courage, or diverted him from his self-chosen 
career. 

Le Citta Italiane marinare e commercanti' was his next 
work. From the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the time 
when Italy, as an Empire, was laid in the coffin (‘discesa 
imperatrice entrd la bara’), he traces the existence which 
rises new-created from her ashes, and follows each Republic 
through its own gallant history. 

First, the *‘queen with an unequalled dower,’ Venice, 
whose future S. Mark sees in a prophetic vision as he sails 
past the desolate lagune on his way to Aquileia. Before his 
eyes the phantom of a Byzantine Church hovers on the 
horizon of that labyrinth of sandy islands and reedy shores. 
There will his bones one day find an honoured resting-place 
beneath the golden cupolas, and over the portico :-— 


‘ Scintilleranno egregi e impazienti 
I destrier di Corinto.’? 


1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 155, 169. 
? Ibid. p. 161. 
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Or, in Byron’s words, which might almost stand for a trans- 
lation :-— 


‘ Before S. Mark shall glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.’ 


And while rivals still slept, her galleys sped to bring the 
gems from the ‘ exhaustless East,’ and pour them in sparkling 
showers into her lap. Ease and indolence followed upon such 
stupendous wealth, and other cities pressed forward to dispute 
with her the sovereignty of the seas. 

First of all, Amalfi, with her well-known ¢avela amalfitina 
of Roman law, and her discovery of the compass. Then 
Pisa :— 

‘ And from the Arno’s shore fair Amazon, 
Pisa, all beauty, and all valour, came, 
In the sea joust an eager combatant, 
Riding triumphant on her foam-dashed prows, 
As on the back of untamed battle-steed.’ ! 


Genova, ionessa dell’onda, the suzerain of Pera, and who, 
when the Old World did not yield sufficient wealth, unlocked 
the golden storehouse of the New Hemisphere, and cast its 
riches at the-fect of Europe. 

The Northern nations still lay wrapped in the slumber of 
the dark ages, restrained and repressed by feudal law, 
while the commonwealths of Italy were as hives of industry 
in the garden of the sunny South. Many a foreign palace 
glitters with Venetian crystals ; an empty heraldic decoration 
was the only repayment Florence ever received for the million 
of golden florins lent to the King of England in his need. 
Happy the warrior, of whatsoever nation he be, if in mortal 
fight his breast is covered with the corselet of Lombard steel. 
But now the crown of Venetian glory is cast down: the gar- 
lands of flowers which were showered upon her on the day of 
her annual marriage with the sea she scatters like a new 
Ophelia, one by one along her path. The tomb has closed 
over even this memory of her glorious past, and all that 
remains to her is ‘ La speranza e Dio.’ 

Early in the poem Aleardi alluded to the three successive 
stages of Italian life: first the Etruscan, next the Roman, and 
thirdly the Commercial and Maritime, when Italy was divided 
into many rival Republics. There was yet another existence 


2 ‘ Tremenda e bella 
Tu pur scendevi alle marine giostre, 
Balzando in cima alle spumanti prue 
Come a selvaggi corridori in sella.’ 
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in store for her, which he lived to see, when she became a 
nation’s kingdom, in which the parts dissolved with the Roman 
Empire were again united, and the several communities, 
laying aside their rivalries and animosities, were combined in 
one whole ; so that at last the ‘gloria,’ which he prayed for in 
the concluding lines of the poems, did indeed dawn :— 





‘ Sui tre orizzonti della mia marina.’ 


But in the year 1856, when the poem was first published, this 
conjuncture of all the States in one independent nation was 
characterized by contemporary writers as a ‘dream of enthu- 
siasm and folly. Cavour was, however, laying the first stone 
in the building of the kingdom, by his protest against the 
Austrian system of repression and violent reaction, never 
relaxed since 1848, 49, which he laid before the Congress of 
Paris. The Italians were momentarily calmed by the prospect 
of an amelioration of their fate, but the negative result of the 
Congress raised the revolutionary spirit afresh. Three years 
later, and the noble little Kingdom of Sardinia again risked 
her whole existence in the cause of her oppressed fellow- 
countrymen. This time France came to the rescue, and the 
era of Italian independence seemed about to dawn. Aleardi 
again held aloft the nation’s banner, in spite of the perils 
with which he was surrounded, in his Canzi Patriz,\ some of 
which, he says, in a letter to a friend, were written by twenty 
lines at a time with ‘i birri ‘alla porta,’ and then concealed. 
Often the hiding-place was discovered, the papers destroyed, 
and the work had to be done over again. . But as the destroyed 
papers were always replaced by Aleardi’s fertile genius, it was 
not likely that he would be long left at liberty during this the 
crisis of Austrian rule in Lombardy. He was again arrested, 
his papers were searched, and he was first consigned to a 
prison in Verona, afterwards removed to Josephstadt, where 
he was again visited by his sister Beatrice. She was worthy 
to be called ‘Amore, Benedizione, Allegrezza serena della 
mia vita agitata.’ In these terms he dedicated to her one of 
his best compositions, Accanto a Roma, which contains a 
magnificent tribute to Dante.? Another equally fine passage 
paints with living touches the portrait of the ‘divino infelice 
Tasso.’ * Two of his companions were already condemned to 
death, and the faithful sister was in an agony of anxiety. 
‘But mind, Beatrice, said Aleardi to her one day when she 
was with him in his prison, ‘never entreat any one for my life. 


1 pp. 259-297. 2 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, p. 106. 
3 bid. 113. 
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I would rather die a thousand times than owe my life to the 
favour of my country’s enemy.’ ! 

The Peace of Villafranca, while it destroyed his hopes 
of the deliverance of his country, set him at liberty, together 
with all the other political prisoners at Josephstadt. 

Aleardi repaired to Brescia, where he was the object of 
the warmest sympathy and many a patriotic demonstration. 
He was offered the chair of Italian literature at the Instituto 
Filosofico, at Milan. This he did not accept, preferring the 
life of independence which he had from the beginning marked 
out for himself. 

But the next year, from his place of retirement, Aleardi 
beheld the realization of his long-cherished hopes, beyond his 
utmost expectations. It was the year 1860 ; the whole interest 
of Europe fastened on Italy, when, says the Annual Register, 
‘we have to relate, not the obscure struggles of a faction, nor 
the abortive attempts of conspiracy, but the history of dynas- 
ties overthrown, of the union of the North with the South of 
Italy in one large kingdom, under the constitutional monarchy 
of the House of Savoy.’ 

To Garibaldi, who alike single-hearted and single-handed, 
cut the cords by which Southern Italy was bound, and set her 
free for ever, Aleardi dedicated his poem, entitled J sette 
Soldati? The seven soldiers represent the seven nationalities 
oppressed by the House of Hapsburg—Hungarian, Pole, 
Bohemian, Croat, Austrian, Tyrolese, Italian—and in the 
morning after the battle Aleardi fancies himself walking over 
the battlefield, bending in turn over each of the dying heroes. 

It is a long poem, and not equal to the occasion for which 
it was composed, though it contains many beautiful ideas, 
and some fine lines. Moreover, it was written in 1861, and 
Aleardi could not wholly rejoice in a freedom which was 
not shared by his own native province. A few years later, and 
Lombardy was also delivered from foreign rule. The day 
that (to quote the words of the late King) ‘the Iron Crown 
was restored to Italy,’ and he rode triumphant into Verona, 
was celebrated by Aleardi in some of his best lines.* 

The temporal power of the Papacy was the only stumbling- 
block which now remained in the way of the perfect unity of 
the Italian kingdom. This stumbling-block, in the true spirit 
of Dante, Aleardi set himself to remove ; but his efforts were 
no more successful than those of his great predecessor’s, 

1 Prampolini, pp. 4,5. See also Epistolario, p. 167. 


2 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, pp. 306-335. See also Lpistolario, p. 176. 
5 Aleardo Aleardt, p. 393; Epistolario, p. 239. 
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although six centuries of experience had served to prove the 
truth of the immortal lines :— 


‘Come pesa il gran manto, 
A chi dal fango ’l guarda; 
Che piuma sembran tutte l’altre some.’ ! 


But if the stern language of Dante fell upon unheeding ears, the 
imaginative metaphors of Aleardi were equally disregarded. 

It was in vain that he employed by turns the language of 
persuasive entreaty and prophetic warning, first recalling to 
the recollection of Pius IX. the time when he was the desire 
of the people’s hearts, when the people wept round the 
standard which he had blessed. Then his pastoral staff was 
worth all the sceptres of Europe, then every Italian hearth 
was sanctified, all Italy joined in one hymn of thanksgiving.? 
But these high hopes were all shipwrecked on the rock of 
Gaéta, and for the time the Holy See lost its influence over 
Italian hearts and minds. And then Aleardi describes with a 
hardy metaphor the triple crown of terror, shame, and ana- 
thema, weighing heavily upon the head ‘d’un Vecchio infermo.’ 
The poem from which we have just cited was dedicated to 
the ‘ venturo Pontefice’ (the future Pope): but long before Leo 
XIII. succeeded to the Papal Chair the temporal power had 
succumbed before the irresistible march of events. Aleardi 
saw the last and noblest jewel restored to the crown of Italy 
in her ancient capital, andthe fulfilment of the prophecy 
which he had himself made to the late King on one occasion 
when he was in his presence. 

‘Voi fotrete dire con sublime orgoglio, O Sire, a vostro 
figlio: Umberto, ti io ho composto la piu bella, la pit gentile 
corona d’Europa.’ He celebrated this last triumph of Italian 
liberty in a poem called L’Aurora Boreale del 25 Ottobre 
1870.3 Moreover, he witnessed the reconciliation of the Pope 


1 Purgatorio, X1X. 104. 
‘ With what a weight that robe of sovereignty 
Upon his shoulder rests, who from the mud 
Would guard it, that each other fardel seems 
But feathers in the balance.’—(Cary’s Translation.) 
2 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, 402, 403 :— 
‘ Ogni privato ostello 
Diveniva una chiesa ‘ 
Italia 
Era un inno. 

8 In his letter upon the death of the late King (Jan. 11, 1878) Aleardi 
writes of his successor :—‘ Di Umberto io spero. Gagliardia e dignita, 
nobile orgoglio di seguitare le vestigia de suoi avi,’ &c.—LZfistolario, 
P- 373- 
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and the King before both passed, within a few weeks of each 
other, from the world where they had played such prominent 
parts, the succession of the young Prince to the kingdom 
which his father had made for him, the election of another 
Pope to face the still unsolved problem of his altered Sove- 
reignty. Perhaps even the noble, unselfish character of the 
new Pontiff, his sound judgment and clear discernment may 
have awakened a fresh hope in Aleardi’s breast that Rome, 
basking once more in the light of the ‘Duo Soli,’ whose 
several beams would ‘cast light on either way, the world’s 
and God’s, would again take up her ancient task of turning 
the world to good.’ ! 

Meanwhile Aleardi became a representative of the ‘Italia 
Una,’ in whose cause he had spent his life. He entered the 
Italian Parliament, held the chair of A‘sthetics in Florence, 
became member of the Upper Council of Education, and was 
raised to the dignity of Senator. But these new offices dis- 
tracted him from his art, for which indeed the prevailing mo- 
tive had now ceased to exist. He published very little. In 
the latest edition of his works, printed at Florence in 1878, 
there are only a few ‘ Poesie Volanti’ added to the collection 
of poems published in 1867. 

Among these ‘ Poesie’ were a few stanzas upon an iron 
bedstead, which he desired his old nurse, to whom he was 
much attached and who lived with him to the last, to place in 
his room at Verona. The couplets described the bed as made 
of the same ‘ metal temprato, onde si fan le spade, &c; but 
the last verse was prophetic. It ran thus :— 


‘E alfin verra quel di, che tra le bianche 
Tue coltri, o letto, ove morir desio, 
Placidamente le pupille stanche 

Io chiudird, per riaprirle in Dio.’ ? 


And so it came to pass exactly as it is described in these lines. 
One night (July 18, 1878) he lay down to rest on this bed, 
which has now become historical, apparently in perfect health, 
but in the night, death came upon him without his being 
aware of that awful presence, and he passed away in his sleep. 


I ‘ Soleva Roma, ch ’1 buon mondo feo, 
Duo Soli aver, che Yuna e Paltra strada 
Facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo.’—Pureg. xvi. 


See also the admirable paper in the Rivista Europea, 1878-9, entitled 
‘Leone XIII. e la Civilta,’ vol. xi. fasc. i. and ii. 

2 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, ed. 1878, p. 400. This edition contains a 
fac-simile of these couplets in the poet’s own handwriting. They were 
translated into German for Prince Bismarck.—£Zfistolario, p. 300. 
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No end could have bee more blessed, more ‘pendetitjd more 
entirely to be envied. After a life of toil and anxiety, many 
hardships, much suffering in the cause he loved, he lived to 
see the desire of his heart fulfilled, and died in his own home 
in his native city, Verona, and surrounded by those he loved. 
The countenance was so perfectly calm and placid, almost 
with a smile on the lips, that, when the faithful nurse came to 
rouse him in the morning, it was long before she could be 
persuaded that he had entered upon the dawn ‘di pit sereno 
di’ than any which could have awaited him in this world. 

When, on the following day, the coffin which contained all 
that remained of her beloved ‘bambino’ was borne to the 
grave, the poor faithful creature watched it from the window 
till it was out of sight: then her heart broke and she fell sense- 
less to the ground.! 

All Italy mourned the death of her patriotic poet, and all 
the city of Verona followed him to the grave. 

An elaborate oration was pronounced over his coffin before 
it was lowered into its final resting-place. .We do not know 
what were the terms of praise or criticism which were bestowed 
on the departed poet on that occasion, but we do know what 
he wished to have said when that moment came :— 


‘Oh mi sia dato 
Tanto di vita e di quest’ arte mia 
Che un di si possa dir sa? mio feretro, 
Ella fe batter nobilmente il core 
Di santi sdegni e confortd di speme 
La mesta gioventt: della sua terra.’ ? 


The love of poetry and the love of his country were the 
twin passions of Aleardi’s soul, and it was his constant en- 
deavour to make the first subservient to the second. Yet he 
says himself— 


‘I saw that by so doing I should circumscribe the flight of my 
Muse and pluck many a feather from. her pinions. . Still my country 
had the paramount claim. I was proud of my nationality, and I had 
a sure presentiment that, one day, Italy would be free, that meanwhile 
it was a sacred duty to devote my poetical gifts, such as they were, 
to her cause. Much of my poetry was written under the watchful 
suspicious eyes of a foreign administration, with a vista in the back- 
ground of some Illyrian, Hungarian, or Bohemian prison awaiting 
me. Therefore my ideas were many of them nipped in the bud, 
some were thrown out in the shape of a suggestion, some as outlines 
without my being able to add the colour or shade which would have 
given them more evident life. | And these restrictions ill become an 


1 Prampolini, pp. 3, 4. * Aleardo Aleardi, p. 61. 
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art which should be as free and unfettered as the soul. Hence many 
obscurities, a somewhat artificial style, often disconnected and vague, 
defects which will instantly strike the reader... . . For this reason I 
feel that my poems will have but a fleeting popularity, and that if I 
were to return to earth after the lapse of a hundred years, I should find 
myself and them as clean forgotten as “ Fra Felice,” on his return 
from the wood where he had been listening to the enchanting song 
of the bird, heedless of the flight of time.’ 


So frank and fearless an avowal of faults on the part of 
the poet himself must disarm any harsher criticism and leave 
us free to dwell with unmixed pleasure upon the succession 
of new and beautiful ideas supplied from the inexhaustible 
treasures of his imagination, and upon his power of rendering 
them in language and rhythm described as ‘ Aleardesque’ by 
his native critics. Nor was this descriptive art, in which he 
was so great a master, confined to the scenes of varied beauty 
among which, as an Italian, his lot was cast. We find it again 
in the faithful delineation of the equally variable passions and 
affections of the human soul. ‘I have written, he tells us, 
‘more with the heart than with the mind,’ and here we have 
the secret of the strange fascination of his poems, scarcely to 
be accounted for by their literary merit taken in the abstract. 
‘Heart speaks to heart,’ and Aleardi, out of the overflowing 
of his love for his country and his compassion for all suffering 
humanity,' strikes so sympathetic a chord that the heart must 
indeed be cold and dead which cannot vibrate in answer: 
more especially when touched by one intimately acquainted 
with those delicate shades of feeling, those depths of passion- 
ate tenderness, to which only those who have suffered possess 
the clue. 

This kind of poetry may not perhaps entitle Aleardi to 
the position of ‘ Cizgue Poeta Italiano,’ to which, in the first 
burst of their enthusiasm, he was elected by his grateful 
countrymen. Nor can the rhythm of his blank verse, how- 
ever smooth and faultless, be considered anything but a 
poor exchange for the vigorous “Zerza rima, or the rolling 
stanzas, of the fathers of Italian poetry. Still it marks a new 
capability of the beautiful plastic language ; it served a great 
purpose, and must on these accounts claim an honoured place 
in the beadroll of his country’s literature. His writings in 
prose show the same fervent imagination, the same originality 
of thought and expression, to which his verses owe so much 


1 ¢ Pietd di tutto cui quaggit castiga 
La inevitabil legge del dolore.’— 
Canti di Aleardo Aleardi, p. 121. 
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of their charm. In his E£fistolario' we read with interest his 
brilliant letters to such correspondents as Giulio Carcano, 
Cesare Cantu, and the famous living historian, Pasquale Villari, 
who revised several of Aleardi’s poems by his special request.? 

Aleardi has yet another claim to the gratitude of posterity 
in having refused to become the disciple of a School of Italian 
poetry at that time prevalent in [taly, which reached its 
climax in Leopardi; a school whose maxim was despair. To 
Leopardi the world was covered with a dark pall. It was vain 
to hope for any improvement from society, rotten at the core, 
or from a nation sunk in slavish apathy and indifference. 
And if the present life was dark, that of the future appeared 
dim and clouded to his faint and wavering faith. 

Aleardi would have nothing to do with this faithless dis- 
couragement. Often baffled, he returned again to the charge ; 
again and again he revived the people’s courage when crushed 
by defeat ; no public disasters could destroy his confident hope 
in the future restoration of his country, just as no personal 
hardship could quench the enthusiasm of his soul. 

His faith remained clear and bright as the polestar to 
guide him safe through the journey of life, which he describes 
in one of his most original metaphors :— 


‘Iddio connesse 
In un mistico nodo anima e polve, 
Come cavallo e cavalter, li avvia 
A le venture d’una corsa istessa. 
E perenne é la lotta, e le cadute 
Vituperose, e splendidi i trionfi. 
Con la valida voce ora i galoppi 
Domina il sire ; con obliqui slanci 
Ora il cavallo il cavalier trascina. 
Passan, cosi congiunti, profumate 
Curve di colli e selve paurose, 
Squallidi stagni e fruttuosi piani, 
Fino a quel di, che estenuato esangue 
Cade il corsier; e del nitrito estremo 
Fa il portico sonar d’un cimitero.’ 


‘God hath knit 
The soul and body in one mystic bond, 

As horse and rider, and then sent them forth 

To run their course upon the race of life. 

Along the way the strife is permanent. 

And now the.rider with decided voice 

The steed controls, and now with sudden swerve 





1 Published at Verona in 1879. ® Epistolario, p. 176 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. E 
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The horse has thrown his burden in the dust. 
Yet joined together onwards still they pass 
O’er gently swelling slope, through forest dark, 
Flying o’er dreary marsh and pleasant plain ; 
Until, at last, one day the charger falls, 
Worn out, his strength all spent. The hollow tomb 
Gives back the echo of his dying groan.’ 





And therefore we feel that we may safely leave him at that 
moment when— 
‘ Libero il cavalier si leva 


Affacciandosi a Dio, che le cadute 
E le vittorie numera.’ ! 


ArT. III—THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE 
CELTIC CHURCH. 


1. De ecclesiasticis Britonum Scotorumque fontibus. 
SCHOELL. (Berlin, 1851.) 

2. Irische Kanonensammlung. By F. W. H. WASSERSCHLE- 
BEN. (Giessen, 1874.) 

3. Celtic Scotland. By W.F. SKENE. (Edinburgh, 1876.) 

4. Adamnani Vita S, Columba. By W. REEVES, (Dublin, 


1857.) 


THE Church of England has been witnessing during the course 
of the last quarter of a century, and is witnessing still, the gra- 
dual reception by her members of certain liturgical doctrines, 
and the gradually revived use of certain points of liturgical 
ritual, which had fallen for many years into partial or complete 
oblivion and disuse. 

We may mention in exemplification of this statement 
such matters of doctrine or practice as are involved in 
(a) Eucharistic commemoration of the departed, (4) the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Eucharist, (c) fasting reception of Holy 
Communion, (d) the eastward position of the celebrant, 
(e) the use of a special Eucharistic vestment, (/) the use of 
altar-lights, (g) the use of the mixed chalice, (Z) the use of 
unleavened wafer-bread, (7) the use of incense, &c. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list, but it sums up 


By C. G. 





1 Canti di Aleardo Aleardi : Lettere a Maria, p. 169. 
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some of the most prominent points about which there has 
been lately much eager and heated controversy. For it was 
not to be expected that a revival of such usages could be 
effected with unanimity or without challenge. They have 
been denounced in high quarters as (1) not permitted by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and as being therefore violations of 
the Act of Uniformity, and illegal. They were and are more 
popularly denounced as (2) new-fangled, or as (3) Roman 
Catholic. 

With regard to the question of the technical illegality of 
some of these points, as established by a recent decision of 
the highest civil law-court of this realm, we content ourselves 
here with this one observation. The decision was avowedly 
based on the principle that omission is prohibition, This 
offers a very insecure ground for the Puritanical opponents of 
ritual to take their stand upon, and it will be a suicidal policy 
for them to adopt it. If sound, it is quite as fatal to the 
collect interpolated before the sermon, and to the black gown 
in the pulpit, as it can be to the ‘ Agnus Dei’ before Commu- 
nion, and to the chasuble at the altar. If rigidly carried out, 
it reduces Anglican ritual to more bald and meagre propor- 
tions than that of any other Church in Christendom. But 
what is meant by the more popular indictments of novelty 
and Romanism? In what sense are such ritual observances 
as the eastward position or the mixed chalice ‘new’? If it 
is meant that they have been temporarily disused in this or 
that locality, and that their reintroduction is a novelty to the 
present generation of worshippers in this or that spot, the 
accuracy of the impeachment must be admitted. If it is 
meant that they are new in the sense of being a new-fangled 
invention of Anglican ritualists in the nineteenth century, 
the charge must be denied not only as being untrue, but as 
being the exact reverse of the truth, for it can be proved from 
history that they have the whole weight of Christian antiquity 
in their favour. Again, what is meant by the charge of 
Romanizing? If it is meant that the eastward position and 
the mixed chalice are found in use in the Church of Rome, 
the charge must be admitted : but the same charge is equally 
true of the observance of Sunday, or of the use of the Ze Deum 
in divine service. If it is meant that their use is exclusively 
Roman, that is to say, unknown to Catholic antiquity, as is 
the case with communion in one kind, then the charge is 
capable of historical disproof, and must be labelled as abso- 
lutely untrue. 


In order to substantiate these positions, and to prove the 
E2 
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antiquity of these ritual usages from a xational point of view, 
we have collected together in the following pages some infor- 
mation about the Liturgy and altar ceremonial of the earliest 
Christian Church in Great Britain and Ireland. We must 
not be tempted here to enter into the history or to draw a 
complete picture of that Church, nor will we take up space 
by an enumeration of all the sources from which our facts 
are derived, or by a discussion of their relative value and 
importance. Those sources will be briefly indicated by the 
aid of references and footnotes. Yet with regard to the 
ancient Celtic Church, as it existed in this kingdom before 
and after the arrival of S. Augustine’s Mission, these few 
broad facts must be borne in the reader’s mind. 

It was a Church independent, as to its origin, of the See 
of Rome, exhibiting traces of an Ephesine rather than of a 
Petrine affinity. Its saints and bishops were either ignorant 
of the claims of Rome, or, when they came in contact with 
them, hostile to them, as in the case of S. Columbanus in his 
correspondence with Boniface IV., and of the British bishops 
in their conference with S. Augustine at the oak. It wasa 
Church of an almost exclusively monastic character, possess- 
ing few secular clergy ; of vast missionary enterprise, touching 
Iceland to the north, Spain to the south, Austria to the east, 
with its missions; of undisputed orthodoxy, many of its 
martyrs and confessors having from earliest times found 
an unquestioned place in the common calendar of Catholic 
Christendom. 

Such having been the character of the earliest Christian 
Church in these islands, we proceed to place before the reader 
what information we can glean from various quarters of its 
Liturgy and Ritual. 

1. We infer the prominence of a sacrificial aspect of the 
Eucharist in the Celtic Church from a bare enumeration of 
the titles which were applied to it by contemporaneous 
writers, 

The altar service itself was entitled-— 


Sacrificium. (Regula S. Columbant, cap. xii.) 
Sacrificale mysterium. (Cuminius, Vita S. Columba, p. 29.) 
Sacra sancti sacrificii mysteria. (/d. p. 32.) 


In the vernacular, Comna (Senchus Mor. iii. 32, 39); 
Comain (Leabhar Breac, f. 29 b); Oiffrenn (Senchus Mor. 
i. 126); Sacorfaicc (Book of Deer); Sacarbaic (Leabhar Breac, 
f. 29 b). 

The word ‘sacrificium’ was used equally for that which 
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was offered to God, and for that which was given to and 
received by the communicant. S. Gall told his scholar Mag- 
noaldus, ‘My master Columbanus is accustomed to offer unto 
the Lord the sacrifice of salvation in brazen vessels.’! The 
twelfth Canon of S. Patrick contains this question: ‘ He who 
deserveth not to receive the sacrifice in his life, how can it 
benefit him after his death?’? ‘S. Patrick said to the newly- 
baptized virgin daughters of Laoghaire, “ Ye cannot see the 
face of Christ, except ye taste of death, and except ye receive 
the sacrifice.” And they answered, “Give us the sacrifice, 
that we may behold the Son, our Spouse.” And they received 
the Eucharist of God, and they slept in death’—(Book of 
Armagh, fol. 12 a). The two words ‘Communion’ and 
‘Sacrifice’ are frequently used together in one phrase in the 
Leabhar Breac. We read there how ‘S. Patrick sent forth his 
spirit and received communion and sacrifice from Bishop 
Tassach’s hand.’—(Fol. 29 b; also on fols. 65 a, 66 a). 
‘Sacorfaicc’ is used for the reserved Sacrament given to the 
sick in a rubric in the Book of Deer. 

To celebrate the Holy Eucharist was expressed by— 


Offerre. (Gildas, Pref. de Peniten, xxiv.) 

Sacra offerre. (/d. xxiii.) 

Sacra consecrare mysteria. (Cuminius, Vita S. Columba, p. 93.) 
Christi corpus conficere. (Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, i. 44.) 
Eucharistiz celebrare mysteria. (Jd. iii. 12.) 

Sacra Eucharistize mysteria conficere. (70. i. 40.) 

Missarum peragere sollemnia. (/0.) 

Sacra Eucharistiz consecrare mysteria. (Jd. iii. 17.) 
Missarum sollemnia celebrare. (/0.) 

Sacram oblationem consecrare. (/d.) 

Sacrosancta ministeria perficere. (J0.) 

Frangere panem. (/.) 

Sacra celebrare mysteria. (Cuminius, Vit. S. Colum. c. 12.) 
Sacram oblationem consecrare. (/0.) 

Sacrosancta mysteria perficere. (/0.) 

Immolare hostiam. (Secundini Hymnus.) 

Offerre sacrificium. (Patricii Confessio, xiv.) 


2. MULTIPLICITY OF COLLECTS.—A peculiar feature of 
the Celtic Liturgy, at least in its Irish form, was a multi- 
plicity of collects. 

A synod was held at Matiscon (Macon), in Gaul, A.D. 623, 
to consider the charges brought by a certain monk Agrestius 


1 Wal. Strabo, Vit. S. Galli, i. 19. 
? Canons attributed to S, Patrick, xii. Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils, 
p. I15. 
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against the Rule of S. Columban. Mabillon, in his Annals 
of the Benedictine Order (vol. i. p. 320), gives a full account of 
the controversy, and mentions, after several trivial objections 
brought by Agrestius, the following more important one :-— 


‘In summa quod a ceterorum ritu ac norma desciscerent et sacra 
missarum sollemnia orationum et collectarum multiplici varietate 
celebrarent.’ 


Eustasius, the disciple and successor of Columbanus in 
the monastery of Luxovium (Lisieux), admitted the charge, 
but pleaded in defence the general acceptableness of all prayer 
before God. 

It is impossible to decide with certainty to what Agrestius 
referred in his charge. It may have been to certain volumi- 
nous additions to, or insertions in, the Canon of the Mass, as 
exhibited in the Stowe Missal. Benedict XIV., in his work, 
De sacrosancto Misse Sacrificio, interprets it of the substitu- 
tion of several collects for the one collect which ordinarily 
precedes the Epistle in the Roman Missal, and which is thus 
referred to in one of the opening rubrics in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary: ‘Postmodum dicitur oratio, deinde sequitur 
Apostolus.’ ! 

Commenting on this rubric, Benedict XIV. said :— 


‘Una tantum olim in hac missz parte collecta seu oratio dice- 
batur, ut ostendit Menardus in notis ad Sacramentarium S. Gregorii. 
Sanctum quondam Columbanum accusavit Agrestinus, quod contra 
Ecclesize morem plures in missa orationes recitaret, quem egregie 
defendit Eustasius,’ &c.? 


But why should not the charge of Agrestius have referred 
to the existence of other, and to the Roman worshipper 
unknown, collects, which are found in the Gallican and Moza- 
rabic Liturgies, and to which the writer of the Latin preface 
to the latter Liturgy in Migne’s edition refers thus ?— 


‘Tum sacerdos in utraque Liturgia (i.e. Gallicana et Mozarabica) 
populum salutat, et ad altare accedens, septem illas solemnes ora- 
tiones, quibus Liturgiz Gallicana, Gotho-Hispana et Mozarabica 
precipue constant, et ab aliis quibuscunque distinguuntur, devote 
recitabat, i.e. (i.) Prefatio missee, (ii.) alia oratio, (iii.) post nomina, 
(iv.) ad pacem, (v.) Contestatio aut Immolatio Missz aut Illatio, 
(vi.) mysterium aut Post pridie, (vii.), Dominica oratio, cui brevis oratio 
premittitur, Ante orationem Dominicam Gallis dicta, et subsequitur 
alia que iisdem Post orationem Dominicam nominatur.’ ? 


1 Migne, Bibl. Pat: Lat. \xxviii. 25. 
? Benedicti XIV. Op. Edit. MDCCLXVII. tom. viii. p. 33. 
$ Migne, B7b/. Pat. Lat. \xxxv. p. 25. 
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Dr. O’Conor commenting on this point says: ‘ This multi- 
plicity of prayers is expressly mentioned by Columbanus 
himself in his Rule, c. 7.’! But, on reference to that rule, we 
find that S. Columban is not speaking of the Liturgy at all, 
but of petitions in the form of versicles inserted in the day 
hours of the Divine Office.” 

The Pater Noster—The Lord’s Prayer formed an essential 
part of the Celtic as of every other known Liturgy except 
the Clementine. Heavy penalties were specially enjoined at 
Iona by the Abbot Cuminius, in case of any mistake in its 
recitation. But it was not introduced with the unvarying 
formula of the Roman Canon, in its earliest as well as latest 
editions: ‘Praceptis salutaribus moniti et divina institutione 
formati audemus dicere ;’ nor was it followed by the Roman 
Embolismus, ‘ Libera nos, quesumus, Domine,’ &c. The vary- 
ing forms substituted here in the liturgical fragments of the 
Books of Mulling, Dimma, and Deer are among the strongest 
proofs of an Ephesine rather than a Petrine origin of the 
whole Liturgy. The names of local saints were sometimes 
introduced into the Embolismus, as that of S. Patrick in the 
Embolismus in the S. Gall MS. 1394, and in the canon of 
the Stowe Missal. 

3. LECTIONS.—Lections are mentioned as having formed 
part of the Liturgy. The following is among the directions 
of Abbot Cuminius :— 


*Sacrificium non est accipiendum de manu sacerdotis qui 
orationes et lectiones secundum ritum implere non potest.’ 4 


This possibly implies that, in addition to the Epistle and 
Gospel, there was a third lection, from the Old Testament— 
Lectio Prophetica—preceding them, as in the Mozarabic and 
Gallican Liturgies.® 

Its position in the Gallican service is described by 
Germanus, Bishop of Paris :— 


‘Sequebatur lectio ex prophetis et ex apostolo. Nam preter 
Evangelii lectionem, duas unam ex veteri alteram ex novo Testa- 
mento lectiones cantabant, quem ritum videre est apud Gregorium 
Turonensem [lib. i. De Mirac. S. Martini, cap. 5], ubi heec habet : 
Factum est ut illa Dominica, prophetica lectione jam lecta, ante 
altarium staret qui lectionem beati Pauli proferret,’ &c. 


Bibl. MS. Stowensis, vol. i. Appendix i. p. 43. 
Migne, 326/. Pat. Lat. \xxx. p. 212. 


1 

3 Cuminii Abbatis De Mensura Penitentiarum, c. xiii. 
* Fleming, Collect. Sacra, p. 210. 

® Migne, B77. Pat. Lat. \xxxv. 25. 
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From a passage in Adamnan’s Life of Columba it appears 
as if an additional lection from the Gospels preceded the 
Liturgy itself." 

4. PROPER PREFACES.—The use of a Proper Preface for 
the festival of S, Patrick, ‘sollemnitas dormitationis ejus,’ is 
alluded to in Tirechan’s annotations (eighth century), but no 
trace of its wording has survived. In the Book of Armagh 
it is ordered that on S. Patrick’s Day ‘offertorium ejus pro- 
prium immolari.’ This probably means that commemoration 
of S. Patrick should be made during the Liturgy in a special 
preface, for which the Gallican name was ‘ Immolatio Misse.’ 
A portion of a Proper Preface for the Circumcision survives 
in the ninth century MS. fragment of an ancient Irish Missal 
in the Liturgy of S. Gall, No. 1394.—(Stowe Missal, f. 22 b.) 

5. BENEDICTION.—The Benediction was given with the 
right hand and in the Eastern manner. That is to say, the first, 
second, and fourth fingers were extended, and the third was 
closed down upon the extremity of the thumb over the palm 
of the hand. This may be seen in the representation of S. 
Matthew in the Book of Kells? (sixth century) ; of our Lord 
in glory in an Irish MS. of the Four Gospels at S. Gall® 
(ninth century) ; of S. Matthew surmounted by an angel in 
the Golden Gospels of Stockholm, of composite sixth-century 
Celtic and eighth or ninth century Anglo-Saxon work.‘ 
There are also traces of the early use of the Roman mode of 
benediction. The thumb, middle and forefinger are extended, 
and the third and fourth fingers are bent, in the case of 
figures sculptured in the attitude of blessing on the ancient 
Ruthwell stone with Runic inscriptions,’ on an Iona cross,® and 
on a tenth-century cross at Oronsay.’ 

With regard to the place of the episcopal benediction 
in the Liturgy, Dr. Déllinger® concludes that it was given 
after the consecration and fraction, and before the immission 
of the consecrated particle into the chalice. This is an in- 
ference from the language in which the celebration of the 
Eucharist by Bishop Cronan at Iona is described by Adam- 
nan. It occupied a similar position in the ancient Gallican 
and Mozarabic Liturgies.'° The same position was assigned 


1 Adamnan, Vit. S. Columéa, iii. 23. 

2 Westwood, Miniatures of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS., plate x. 
$ Jd. plate xxvii. * Jd, plate i. 

5 Stuart, Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii, pl. xx. 

® Jb, pl. xxvi. 7 Jb. pl. i. 

8 Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, vol. i. pt. ii. p, 183. 

® Lib. i. cap. 44. 10 Hammond, Ancient Liturgies, p. xxviii. 
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to it afterwards in the Anglo-Saxon Church,' and was per- 
petuated in the Sarum Use up to the first vernacular Prayer- 
book of 1549, and in the medieval French Uses of Paris, 
Arles, Lyons, Rouen, Clermont, Angers, Tours, &c2 Dr. 
Rock argues thus for the Gallican origin of this liturgical 
feature :— 


‘That such episcopal blessings formed a part of the old liturgy 
long before Pope Gregory and S. Austin’s days, we learn from the 
fact that S. Cesarius of Arles, who lived almost a whole century 
before those apostles of our Anglo-Saxon fathers, speaks of this rite as 
of a thing practised everywhere about him. Knowing, then, as we 
do, from the formal and public visit made to the Church in this 
island by SS. Germanus and Lupus, how the British and Gallic 
Churches were knit together, not only by the feelings of religious 
friendship, but by the oneness of true belief, we are warranted in 
thinking that a ceremonial then in common use throughout a neigh- 
bouring country, with which this land kept up such an intimate con- 
nexion in matters of faith, must have been common, too, here ; so that 
our bishops among the Britons, like their brethren beyond the sea in 
Gaul, used to bestow their episcopal blessing at this part of the holy 
sacrifice.’ 3 


6. THE PAx.—The kiss of peace was given after the 
prayer of consecration, and before the communion of the 
people, the priest saying these words as he gave the pax :— 


‘Pax et charitas Domini et communicatio sanctorum omnium sit 
semper vobiscum.’ 


To which the people responded— 

‘Et cum spiritu tuo.’ 
And then was sung— 

‘Pacem meam do vobis ; pacem meam relinquo vobis. Alleluia.’ ¢ 
Or, according to the formula in the Stowe Missal— 


‘Pacem mandasti, pacem dedisti, pacem dereliquisti, pacem tuam, 
Domine, da nobis de celo, et pacificum hunc diem et ceteros dies 
vite nostrz in tua pace disponas, per Dominum.’ 


After the fraction and the ‘ Agnus Dei’ :— 


‘Pacem meam do vobis. Alleluia. Pacem relinquo vobis. 
Alleluia. Pax multa diligentibus legem tuam, Domine. Alleluia.’ 


1 Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, i. 295. 

2 De Moléon, Voyages Liturgigques, pp. 246, 322, &c. 

3 Church of our Fathers, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 40. 

4 S, Gall MSS. No. 1394. Report on Fadera, App. A, p.95. This is 
the Roman, not the Gallican, position of the pax. 
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Exclusion from communion and from the kiss of peace 
was the punishment for certain offences in the Welsh Church, 
A.D. 570.! 

7. PRAYER FOR THE DEAD.—To pray for the dead was a 
recognized custom in the ancient Celtic, as in every other 
portion of the primitive Church. The following words are 
inscribed in Hiberno-Saxon characters on a stone cross at 
Gwnnws, in Cardiganshire :— 


‘Quicunque explicaverit hoc nomen det benedixionem pro anima 
Hiroidil filius Carotinn.’ ? 


And on a stone in the ruins of Caldey Priory, Pembroke- 
shire, in letters assigned by Professor Westwood to a date 
soon after the departure of the Romans from these islands :— 


‘Et signo crucis in illum finxi. Rogo omnibus ammulantibus ibi 
ut exorent pro anima Catuoconi.’ $ 


Other ancient inscriptions of similar tenor have been 
found in various parts of Ireland, Scotland, and Cornwall.‘ 
So in the case of manuscripts. Celtic writers would end 
their volumes by requesting the prayers of their hereafter 
readers. On the fly-leaf of the Book of Durrow, or Gospels 
of S. Columba, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
(sixth century), there is this entry :-— 


‘Rogo beatitudinem tuam, sancte presbyter patriz, ut quicunque 
hunc libellum manu tenuerit meminerit Columbe scriptoris, qui hoc 
scripsi ipsemet evangelium per xii dierum spatium gratia Domini 
nostri.’ 


A little lower, in a contemporary hand :— 


‘Ora pro me, frater ; Dominus tecum sit.’ 


Adamnan ended his tract, De Locis sanctis (seventh cen- 
tury), with these words :— 


‘Obsecro itaque eos quicunque breves legerint libellos ut pro 
eodem sancto sacerdote Arculfo divinam precentur clementiam, qui 
hec de sanctis experimenta locis eorum frequentator libentissime 
nobis dictavit. Quz et ego quamlibet inter laboriosas et prope 
insustentabiles tota die undique conglobatas ecclesiasticas sollicitu- 
dines constitutus vili quamvis sermone describens declaravi. Horum 


1 Gilde, Prefat. de Penitentia. 

2 Archaologia Cambrensis, 4th series, vol. v. p. 245. 

3 Jb. vol. i. p. 139. 

* Facsimiles of these may be seen in Hiibner, Aimilius, Jscriptiones 
Britannica Christiane, pp. 33, 75, &c. Ulster Fournal of Archeology, 
vol. i. pp. 85, 86. Lord Dunraven, Notes on Irish Architecture, pp. 48, 
58, 88, 89. Petrie, G., Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language. 
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ergo lectorem admone experimentorum ut pro me misello peccatore 
eorundem craxatore Christum judicem seculorum exorare non ne- 
gleget.’ 

The colophon at the end of the Book of Mac Regol (eighth 
century) runs thus :-— 

‘ Quicunque legerit et intellegerit istam narrationem orat pro Mac 
Reguil scriptori.’ 

In the fifth century it was customary in Ireland to offer 
the Eucharist on behalf of the departed. In one of the 
Canons of the Synod of S. Patrick, the question is asked how 
the sacrifice could be expected to benefit a person after death 
who had not received it during his lifetime.' In the sixth 
century the monks at Iona were enjoined ‘fervour in singing 
the office for the dead, as if every one of the faithful departed 
was a particular friend, ? and the Eucharist was offered on 
the day of the funeral, and on the third and seventh days 
afterwards. In the seventh century, when S. Gall was in- 
formed of the death of Columbanus, he forthwith gave orders 
for preparations to be made to enable him to offer the sacrifice 
of salvation for the repose of the departed Saint,‘ and a like 
kind office was performed on behalf of S. Gall by a surviving 
episcopal friend.® 

Prayer for the repose of the dead being thus.a general 
custom, and the commemoration of the departed being one 
aspect and object of the “Eucharist, it naturally occupied a 
recognized position in the Liturgy. Diptychs containing the 
names of the deceased were brought by the deacon to the 
celebrant, and their contents were announced by him during 
the offertory, after the first oblation of the unconsecrated 
elements, and before the Canon. <A special penance was 
assigned at Iona to the deacon who forgot this part of his 
duty. This recitation of names was followed by an anthem 
in an authorized form of words, called the Deprecatio. It con- 
tained an enumeration of the names of those departed saints 
for whose repose the prayers of the congregation were re- 
quested, and of those by whose intercessions such prayers 
would be assisted. We know that at Iona it ended with the 
name of S. Martin, and that on one occasion S. Columba, 
celebrating on the day following his reception of the news of 

1 Cap. xii. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, &c. ii. i. 118. 
3 Fleming, Collect. Sacra, p. 210. 

4 Walafrid Strabo, Vita B. Galli, i. 26. 

+ 75. tae 

© Cuminius, De Mensura Peniten, cap. xiii. 
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the death of Columbanus, suddenly turned to the cantors, 
and bade them add his name to the deprecatio. The words of 
Adamnan in narrating this incident are these :— 


‘Sed forte dum inter talia cum modulatione officia illa consueta 
decantaretur deprecatio, in qua sancti Martini commemoratur nomen, 
subito Sanctus (Columba) ad cantores ejusdem onomatis ad locum 
pervenientes, Hodie, ait, pro sancto Columbano episcopo decantare 
debetis. Tunc omnes qui inerant fratres intellexerunt quod Co- 
lumbanus, episcopus Lagenensis (= Leinster), carus Columbze amicus 
ad Dominum emigraverit.’ ! 


This passage affords a strong presumption in favour of 
the identity of the Celtic and Gallican Liturgies. In the 
latter, the priest after presenting the oblations on the altar, 
and praying for the illapse of the Holy Ghost, recited from 
the diptychs the names of saints, both quick and dead, in 
whose memory or for whom the offering was made. The 
liturgical formula in use for this purpose in the Church of 
Arles, in the sixth century, has been preserved, and in spite 
of its length is here subjoined in full, as being probably 
identical with the form of words which constituted the de- 
precatio in the Celtic Liturgy at Iona :— 


‘Simulque frecanées oramus etiam, Domine, pro animabus famu- 
lorum tuorum Patrum atque institutorum quondam nostrorum, 
Aureliani, Petri, Florentini, Redempti, Constantini, Himiteri, Hila- 
rini, Januarini, Reparati, Childeberti, Ultrogothe, vel omnium 
fratrum nostrorum quos.de hoc loco ad te vocare dignatus es. 
Cunctorumque etiam hujus loci memores fidelium, pariterque pa- 
rentum nostrorum, atque servientium hujus loci, et pro animabus 
omnium fidelium famulorum tuorum, vel famularum, ac peregrinorum 
in pace ecclesiz defunctorum, ut eis tu, Domine Deus noster, pecca- 
torum tribuas veniam et requiem largiaris eternam; meritis et 
intercessionibus sanctorum tuorum, Mariz genitricis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, Joannis Baptiste et precursoris Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, Stephani, Petri, Pauli, Joannis, Jacobi, Andres, Philippi, 
Thome, Bartholomei, Matthzi, Jacobi, Simonis, Judz, Mathie, 
Genesii, Symphoriani, Baudilii, Victoris, Hilarii episcopi et con- 
fessoris, Martini episcopi et confessoris, Czesarii episcopi, hzec 
propitius preestare et exaudire digneris, qui vivis et regnas in unitate 
Spiritus Sancti Deus in szecula seculorum. Amen.’? 


The first group of names in this deprecatio consists of 
fathers and founders of the Church of Arles; the second 


1 Adamnan, Vit. S. Columda, iii. 12, with Dr. Reeves’ valuable note. 

? Regula S. Aureliani (Bishop of Arles, d. 551). Mabillon, De Liturg. 
Gallic. lib. i. c. v. sect. 12. This section is extracted nearly verbatim 
from Reeves’ edit. of Adamnan, p, 107, n. 2. 
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group consists of fifteen names of Holy Scripture, followed 
by certain leading Gallican saints, of whom the last-named, 
Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, died A.D. 542. His name, which 
appears here on account of a local relation, would probably 
have been omitted at Iona, and so the name of S. Martin, 
which was held in special veneration in these islands, would 
be the last in the list, until, on the occasion referred to by 
Adamnan, S. Columba ordered the name of Columbanus to 
be added to it. 

This position of the commemoration of the living and the 
dead survives in the English Liturgy, while in the Roman 
Mass it occupies a different place, being within and a portion 
of the Canon itself. 

8. THE CANON.—The original Celtic formula of conse- 
cration, like the Gallican, is unfortunately lost beyond all 
hope of recovery. But portions of it, interwoven with parts 
of the Gelasian Canon, are found in the Stowe Missal (sixth 
and ninth centuries), and in the fragment of a Scotic Sacra- 
mentary at S. Gall (MSS. No. 1394). From allusions to it 
we infer that it was pronounced in an audible voice,' and that 
the fraction of the host formed an integral portion of its 
ritual.? 

The presence of the words of consecration is sometimes 
indicated in Celtic MSS., as in surviving Gallican fragments, 
by the opening words ‘ Qui pridie.’* The Celtic canon seems 
to have been short, like fhe ancient Gallican canon, and, 
as in the case of the latter, its introductory clauses up to 
‘Qui pridie’ seem to have varied with each festival. If this 
be so, we are able to reconstruct the canon of the Celtic 
Liturgy, as said on Saints’ Days, in the following form: 
taking the opening words ‘ Vere——-pridie’ from the Stowe 
Missal (fol. 41 b), and the remainder from the eighth and ninth 
cent. Gallican work, known under the title of Ambrose, De 
Sacramentis, lib. iv. c. § :— 


‘Vere sanctus, vere benedictus, vere mirabilis in sanctis tuis, 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus ipse dabit virtutem et fortitudinem 
plebi suz ; benedictus Deus quem benedicimus in Apostolis et in 
omnibus Sanctis suis, qui placuerunt ei ab initio seeculi per eundem 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 

‘Qui pridie quam pateretur in sanctis manibus suis accepit 
panem ; respexit in coelum ad te, sancte Pater, omnipotens zterne 


1 Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, i. 40. * Jb, 1:44; 

3 Stowe Missal, fol. 41 b; and photograph of an eighth-century 
Gallican fragment, recently discovered by the Rev. H. B. Swete attached 
to one of the covers of a Gonville and Caius College MS., No. 153. 
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Deus, gratias agens benedixit, fregit, fractumque Apostolis suis et 
Discipulis suis tradidit, dicens:, Accipite, et edite ex hoc omnes, 
hoc est enim corpus meum quod pro multis confringetur. 

‘Similiter etiam calicem, postquam ccenatum est, pridie quam 
pateretur, accepit, respexit in coelum ad te, sancte Pater, omnipotens 
zeterne Deus, gratias agens benedixit, Apostolis suis et Discipulis suis 
tradidit, dicens: Accipite, et bibite ex hoc omnes, hic est enim 
sanguis meus.’ 


g. COMMUNION HyMN.—In the ancient Irish Church a 
hymn was sung after the prayer of consecration, during the 
communion of the clergy, and before that of the people. In 
the preface to the Leabhar Breac, which Irish scholars, judg- 
ing by its language and style, have assigned to the seventh or 
eighth century, there is a legend which speaks of a choir of 
angels being heard in the church of S. Sechnall; chanting 
the hymn ‘ Sancti venite,’ &c., which hymn, the writer adds, 
has been sung in the Irish Church during Communion. No 
trace of such a hymn has been found in any Breviaries or 
Antiphonaries more modern than the ‘Antiphonarium Ben- 
chorense’ (seventh century), where it is entitled ‘ Hymnus 
quando communicarent sacerdotes ;’— 


* Sancti venite, 
Christi corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes 
Quo redempti sanguinem,’ &c.! 


During the communion of the people the following anthem 
was sung. It is taken, together with its rubric, from the 
fragment of an Irish Missal at S. Gall (No. 1394), and is found 
in almost the same form in the Stowe Missal :— 


‘Et mittit sacerdos sancta in calicem, et dat sibi populus pacem, 
atque communicant, et juxta communionem canitur. 

‘Pacem meam do vobis, pacem meam relinquo vobis. Alleluia. 
Dominus reget me. Qui manducat corpus meum et bibit meum 
sanguinem, alleluia, ipse in me manet et ego in illo, Alleluia. Hic est 
panis vivus qui de czlo descendit. Alleluia. Qui manducat hunc 
panem vivet in zeternum. Alleluia. Ad te, Domine, levavi. Venite, 
comedite panem meum et bibite vinum quod miscui vobis. Judica me, 
Domine, quoniam ego. Comedite amici. . . . Et nolite eos pro- 
hibere. Alleluia. Talium est enim regnum celorum. Alleluia. Et 
violenti rapiunt illud. Alleluia. Penitentiam agite. Alleluia. Adpro- 
pinquat regnum celorum. Alleluia. Hoc sacrum corpus Domini et 
Salvatoris sanguinem, alleluia, sumite vobis in vitam cternam. 
Alleluia. In labiis meis meditabor. Alleluia. Cum docueris me 


1 Liber Hymnorum, p. 44. The eleven stanzas of this hymn are 
familiar in Neale’s English translation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the body of 
the Lord.’ 
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justitias, et ego justitias respondebo. Alleluia. Venite, benedicti 
Patris mei, possidete regnum, alleluia, quod vobis paratum est ab 
origine mundi, Alleluia. Ubi ego fuero, illic erit et minister meus, 
Alleluia. 


These anthems occupied a position corresponding to that 
of the ‘ Transitorium’” in the Ambrosian, the ‘Trecanum’ in 
the Gallican, the anthem ‘ Gustate et videte’ in the Mozarabic, 
the ‘Communio’ in the Roman rite. 

10, THE BENEDICITE.—The ‘Song of the Three Chil- 
dren’ appears in various forms, and occupies a prominent 
position in the Antiphonary of Bangor, from which fact we 
infer that this canticle, with its antiphons, formed a con- 
stituent part of the Celtic, as it did of the Gallican' and 
Mozarabic? Liturgies, where it was sung before the Epistle 
and Gospel on all Sundays and Saints’ Days, 

We now pass on from the Liturgy itself to some account 
of its ritual accessories. 

11. POSITION AND ATTITUDE OF THE CELEBRANT.— 
The position of the priest was before the altar, that is to say, 
facing the altar and with his back to the congregation. This 
is an inference from the language used by Cuminius, when 
describing four brothers watching S. Columba celebrate at 
Jona, and seeing a strange light streaming down-upon his 
head.? Gildas, speaking of the degenerate character of the 
British priesthood, speaks of them as ‘seldom sacrificing, and 
never with clean heart standing at the altar”4 He also makes 
mention of extended hands as part of the ritual of the Mass, 
speaking of British priests as ‘extending their hands over the 
holy sacrifice,’ > an expression which finds a counterpart in 
various phrases in the more modern rubrics of both the 
Anglican and Roman Liturgies. ® 

12. VESTMENTS.—Special vestments were in use at the 
altar. It is recorded among the instances of the generosity of 
S. Bridget, that ‘she gave away the transmarine and foreign 
vestments of Bishop Condlaedh, of glorious light, which he 
was accustomed to use when offering the holy mysteries at 
the altars on the festivals of our Lord and the vigils of the 
Apostles’? Adamnan speaks of ‘the vestments and books of 

1 Germani Paris. xpos. brevis Antig. Lit. Gall. sect. vii. 

2 IV. Concil. Tolet. A.D, 633, can. 14. 

3 ¢De vertice sancti Columb avzte altare stantis et sacram obla- 
tionem consecrantis.’—Cuminius, Vit. S. Columée, c. xii. 

* Gildas, Epist. sect. 66. > Jb. sect. 67. 

6 «Extensis manibus prosequitur,’ Roman. ‘ Deinde sacerdos elevet 
brachia sua in modum crucis,’ Sar um. ‘And here to lay his hand upon 
every vessel,’ Ang/. * Cogitosus, Vita S. Brigid@, cap. 29. 
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S. Columba being placed on the altar! Among the sacer- 
dotal or episcopal articles of attire and ornament alluded to 
in these and similar passages, and in use in primitive times, 
we have proof of the existence of the following :— 

(a) The chasuble.—This vestment, in its full circular shape, 
with embroidered orphreys, is represented on certain figures 
wrought on the shrine of S. Moedoc? (eighth century), on evan- 
gelists depicted in the Book of Deer,’ and on figures of priests 
sculptured on the very ancient Kirriemuir stones in Scotland.‘ 
Two of these priests hold books ; the third has no book, but a 
A-shaped ornament on the lower front part of his dress, just 
above the feet. Several of them have in front of them a 
rectangular ornament, which is possibly (0) the rationale, an 
ancient but little known ornament of Celtic bishops, which, 
according to Dr., Rock, is never found in Anglo-Saxon times, 
but which reappeared among the episcopal ornaments in 
Anglo-Norman days, and dropped entirely out of use in the 
fourteenth century. It was fashioned in various shapes, at 
one time round, at another a trefoil or quatrefoil, but more 
generally an oblong square. It was made of gold or silver, 
studded with precious stones, and was worn in imitation of 
the rational of the Aaronic priesthood, from which it took its 
name. Another example of it may be seen on a figure of 
S. Gall in the Golden Psalter. It corresponds to the Greek 
Peristethion, an oblong plate of jewelled gold or silver worn 
over the chasuble by patriarchs and metropolitans in the 
Eastern Church. The figures above referred to on S. Moedoc’s 
shrine, and others on the Soiscel Molaise (p. 26), are also 
vested in (c) a/bs, with embroidered borders (apparels) under 
their chasubles.’ 

(2) The maniple was worn, not on the wrist, but over and 
depending from the forefinger of the left hand, as in the case 
of the figure of S. Gall in the Golden Psalter. This mode 
of wearing it was continued till later times, as may be seen 
by the vested figure worked on S. Cuthbert’s stole at Durham, 
and proved by the inscription on it to have been embroidered 
by Queen Aélffled, wife of Edward the Elder, A.D. 905, 6. 

(ce) A ring of gold, ornamented with sapphires, was on S. 


1 Vit. S. Columba, ii. 45. 

2 Archeologia, xiii. 140. * Westwood, Facsimiles, &c. plate li. 

* Stuart, J., Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i. pl. xliii. 

5 Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 369. Gerbertus, Vet. Liturg. 
Aleman. i. 261. 

® Westwood, J. O., Unpublished Drawings. But this may possibly 
be a book. 

7 Archeologia, xiii. plates xviii., xx. 
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Cuthbert’s finger when his body was exhumed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. There was a ring in the tomb of Ebregesilus, 
Bishop of Meaux, a monk of the Columban school, when it 
was opened in the seventh century.'' There is still earlier 
evidence of the use of the episcopal ring in Gaul, which is a 
presumption in favour of its use among contemporaneous 
British bishops. Clovis I., writing to the Gallican bishops, 
A.D. 510, promised to pay every attention to their letters, pro- 
vided that they sealed them with the seals of their pastoral 
rings.? Avitus, Bishop of Vienne (c. 524), writing to Apolli- 
naris, Bishop of Valence, requested that his monogram might 
be engraved on his ring.* 

We learn from the writings of S. Gregory of Tours, that 
(/) pectoral crosses were worn by Gallican bishops in the sixth 
century ;‘ and the inference that they were introduced thence 
into the Celtic Church is supported by the preservation of 
the pectoral cross of S. Aidan, a monk of Iona, and first 
Bishop of Lindisfarne (A.D. 635-652), among the relics of 
Durham in the fourteenth century ;° while that of S. Cuthbert 
is there now. 

There is varied evidence for the early use of the (g) pas- 
toral staff as an ornament and emblem of authority borne 
by bishops. Its Celtic name was Cambutta, Cambota, or 
more rarely Cambo.’  §. Patrick's staff is alluded to in a 
seventh-century Irish prophecy, preserved by the scholiast 
on Fiacc’s hymn ;’ and later authority asserts that it was 
made of gold and adorned with precious stones.* His dis- 
ciples, S. Dagzeus and S. Asic, were traditionally famous for 
their skill in gilding and bejewelling pastoral staves and other 
ecclesiastical ornaments.’ S. Columba is said to have made 
many crosses, book-satchels (polaires), and croziers.'"° When 
he and S. Kentigern met they exchanged staves, and S. Ken- 
tigern’s staff, as given to him by S. Columba, covered with 
gold and jewels, was still preserved at Ripon in the beginning 


1 Mabillon, Aunal. Bened. i. 456. 

2 Nouveau Traité de Diplom. iv. 318. 8 Epist. 78. 

* Greg. Tur. De Gloria Martyrum, lib. i. c. 2. 

5 Raine, S. Cuthbert, p. 9. 

6° Walafrid Strabo, Vit. S. Galli, i. 26. Fleming, Collectan. p. 243. 
In Durandus, Rationale, vi. 24, it has become modified into Sambuca. 
According to Du Cange it is an Armoric word ; but how in that case can 
its use be accounted for in a rubric in the Gregorian Sacramentary ? 
Migne, B2b/. Pat. Lat. \xxviii. p. 153. 

7 Todd, J. H., Life of S. Patrick, p. 411. 

8 Bernardi S. De Vita Malachia, c. 8 

® Ancient Irish Life of S. Columba in the Leabhar Breac, translated in 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. App. P. 488. ° Acta SS. in Vita Dagei. 
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of the fifteenth nie In the tenth phehient it was s held i in 
great veneration, and was carried as a standard in going to 
battle, under the name of ‘ Cathbhuaidh’* (= Battle Victory). 
In its original shape the episcopal staff was short, reunded 
at the top, truncated at the bottom, and made of wood. A 
specimen may be seen in the hands of one of the figures 
engraved on the ancient Irish shrine of S. Moedoc of Ferns.’ 
Another may be seen in the hands of an ecclesiastic vested 
in an embroidered chasuble, engraved on the Soiscel Molaise, 
a small case of tenth-century work at the latest, which once 
contained a now lost copy of the Gospels, written in the sixth 
century by S. Molaise of Devenish. It is fair to add that it 
rather resembles an aspersory than a pastoral staff,‘ in which 
case it might be appealed to as evidence for the early use of 
holy water; and the small circular vessel, like a pome, held 
by another figure, might be a holy-water stoup;°> but the 
smallness of the vessel and the largeness of the staff seem 
fatal to this explanation. It is not unlike a choral ruler’s 
staff. But on the whole we are inclined to infer that it is an 
early Celtic bishop’s pastoral staff, which in the ninth or tenth 
century began to assume its more modern and now usual 
form. Other specimens of the primitive cambutta, in its 
transition size and shape, may be seen in the hands of SS. 
Matthew and Luke, as depicted in the MS. Gospels of Meiel 
Brith Mac Durnan (c. A.D. 850), and in those of a figure carved 
on the cumhdach of the Stowe Missal, metal-work of the 
eleventh century. The Bachal-More of S. Moloch, in the 
possession of the Duke of Argyll, figured in the Origznes 
Parochiales, ii. 163, is a blackthorn bludgeon, with traces 
of a metal covering, measuring only two feet eight inches in 
length. Several of the bronze cambuttas preserved in the 
museum of the Irish Academy are little longer. 

1 Fordun, Scotichronicon, iii. 70. 

2 Trish Annals, quoted in Reeves’ edit. of Adamnan, p. 333. 

3S. Moedoc was born A.D. 555, but the shrine is at least a century later. 

* Archeologia, xiii. pl. 20. 5 Jb. pl. 18 

® Liber Landavensis, c. iii. sect. 1. S. Padarn, who arrived in Wales 
from Armorica, A.D. 516, had a choral cap and staff presented to him by 
the people in recognition of his musical talent. 

7 Westwood, Facsimiles &c. pl. xxii. 

8 Jd, pl. li. fig.9. Further description and details are given in Stuart’s 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ii. p.\v.; O’Neil, H., Fine Arts and Civili- 
zation of Ireland, 1853, plates 7, 10, figs. of Kilklispeen and Monas- 
terboice crosses; Ulster os ournal of Archeology, i ix. 51; Proceedings of 
the Soc. of Antig. in Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 14, 125. An account of Welsh 
relics, including the staff of S. Cyric and the bell of S. David, &c., is 
given in the Welsh Itinerary of Giraldus Conihewnsis, edit. Lond. 1804, 
pp. 6, 7, 13, 14- 
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It has been suggested that (4) dracelets or cuffs formed 
parts of the sacerdotal attire of a British priest. In the 
absence of documentary or other trustworthy evidence, this 
is merely an inference from the custom of the early Gallican 
priesthood to wear metal bracelets or cuffs of silk or other 
handsome texture.! 


‘If, says Dr. Rock, ‘the ritual observances of our Britons were 
like those of their nearest neighbour Gaul—and there is every 
reason for thinking so—then do we, far off as we are from their 
times, catch a glimpse of another among the sacred appurtenances 
of a priest in the British era of our Church history; and beholding 
him vested for the holy sacrifice of the Mass, we shall perceive that 
along with the fine full chasuble he wore a kind of apparel on the 
sleeves of his alb. Cuffs of this sort are still found in use among 
the Greeks, who call them émpavixea,’ &c.? ‘ 


Bracelets have frequently been found in ancient tumuli, 
and in other places and positions. A gold bracelet found in 
a loch in Galloway, and consisting of two artificially inter- 
twining circles, has been assigned to a late Celtic period.* 
British circular golden ornaments have been found in Peebles- 
shire,‘ in burial-places in many parts of Wales,® and in Ire- 
land. But there is nothing in the shape of proof. It is mere 
conjecture to assign to these bracelets, as has sometimes been 
done, an ecclesiastical connexion. Such a connexion, in 
any case, would be more probably with Druidism than with 
Christianity. The Druid priests of Great Britain may have 
resembled those of Gaul, who wore golden bracelets and 
coloured vesture variegated with gold.’ But the tendency of 
recent investigation has been to assign to all such relics a 
distant prehistoric date, as far back possibly as the neolithic 
period of mankind.’ 

The ritual use of (z) the comb, now long since obsolete, - 


1 The evidence for the Gallican custom in the middle of the sixth 
century is explicit : ‘ Manualia vero, id est, manicas induere sacerdotibus 
mos est, &c.—Germani Paris. Expos. brevis Antig. Lit. Gall. 

* Church of our Fathers, i. 438. 

8 Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ii. p. 9. 

* Archeol. Scot, iv. 217. ° Archeol. Cambrensis, xiv. 220. 

6 Ulster Fournal of Archeology, ix. 28, &c. 

7 Xpuvcoopovai re yap mepi pev Tois Tpaxnrows oTperra Exovres, mepi bé 
tois Bpaxioct Kai Tois Kaprois Weédwa, kai tas eaOjras Barras opodet kai 
xpucordotous oi ev agwpart.—Strabo, Geog. lib. iv. p. 197 (302). Edit. 
Amsterdam, 1707. 

8 Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows. In an article in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1878 it is concluded that most of the ornaments 
belong either to the iron age, or to the third and last, the Mceringian 
period of the bronze age. 

F 2 
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but as it was employed in Anglo-Saxon times before High 
Mass,! was possibly derived from the Celtic Church. The 
comb of S. Kentigern was one of the relics kept in Glasgow 
Cathedral.2) The comb of S, Cuthbert was buried with him.* 
Representations of a comb, sometimes accompanied with 
scissors, are frequently found on the early sculptured stones 
of Scotland, where its appearance has been variously inter- 
preted as a trace of the Eastern custom of designating the 
sex of a person by a single-toothed or double-toothed comb, 
or as a sign of his trade or dignity, or as having some eccle- 
siastical significance.* The Christian character of the device, 
while just possible, is incapable of proof, and is more nearly 
disproved by the probable date of the stones themselves, 
while the character of a Christian priest is usually indicated 
by other symbols, such as a book in the hand, a chalice and 
paten, or a consecrated host, as on the Nigg stone.® 

(&k) Crowns were worn by Celtic bishops instead of mitres. 
S. Sampson, a Welshman, legendarily described as arch- 
bishop of York, and subsequently of Dol, in Brittany, c. A.D. 
537, is said to have dreamed that he saw three eminent 
bishops, adorned with golden crowns, standing before him.® 
There is a representation of an Irish bishop thus crowned on 
a bas-relief of great antiquity in a ruined chapel in the 
valley of Glendalough.’ The use of this crown in a modified 
shape continued in Anglo-Saxon times until the tenth cen- 
tury, when the mitre, properly so called, begins to be found, 
resembling a flat cap, and not assuming its present cloven 
and horned shape till after the Conquest. Sometimes crowns 
were suspended over shrines, as in the case of the church of 
S. Bridget, in Ireland, where gold and silver crowns hung 


1 The Anglo-Saxon Ritual was this. If a bishop pontificated, the 
deacon and sub-deacon combed his hair, as soon as his sandals had 
been put on his feet, while seated on his episcopal chair within the 
chancel ; if a priest celebrated, the same office of the comb was per- 
formed for him seated in the sedilia. More curious was the ritual at 
Viviers, in France, A.D. 1360, where the ceremony of combing was per- 
formed several times during Mass. ‘Sacra celebraturus sedet dum in 
choro Kyrie, Gloria et Credo decantantur, unde quoties assurgebat ipsi 
capillos pectebat diaconus, amoto ejus capello seu almucio, licet id officii 
jam in secretario, antequam ad altare procederet, sollicite ei prestitisset. 
—Du Cange zz verbo Sedes Majestatis. 

* Regist. Glasg. vol. ii. p. 330. Edinb. 1843. 

3 Reginald, De adm. S. Cuthberti Virtutibus, p. 89. 

4 Stuart, J., Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 5, &c. 

5 76. vol. i. plate xxviii. ; vol. ii. plate lvii. 

. © Vita S. Samsonis ab auctore anonymo subzequali, apud Mabillon, 
Acta SS. tom. i. p. 176, sect. 43. 
7 Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, vol. xx. pp. 248, 265. 
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over a richly decorated altar.' This was an Eastern custom. 
According to Du Cange, the custom of hanging crowns over 
the altar in the church of S. Sophia dated from the time of 
Constantine the Great.2 It was also a Gallican custom. 
Crowns were suspended over the tomb of S. Martin, at 
Tours,’ in a church to which the early Irish made frequent 
pilgrimages.‘ 

Two figures carved on an old stone at Invergowrie have 
on their necks ornaments which look like (/) discs of metal, 
fastened to the dress by laces passed through small holes 
perforated in the discs.° They are possibly insignia of either 
lay rank or sacred dignity, or else large brooches, which are 
often represented as fastening up the dress at the shoulder 
in the case of ecclesiastics carved on the early Irish stone 
crosses.° 

The every-day dress of a Celtic priest included probably 
(m) sandals, as represented on the feet of S. Matthew and S. 
John in the Book of Kells’ (sixth century), or curiously 
wrought slippers, as on the feet of four ecclesiastics on a 
sculptured stone at S. Vigeans® (eighth century), and a long 
outer hair cassock called () a caracalla, or cuculla, worn over 
a white underdress, tunica, or pallium. This was worn by 
the priest Amphibalus, and assumed by S. Alban in exchange 
for his own clothes in order to facilitate the escape of the 
former.® 

13. SEQUENCE OF COLOURS.—It has been asserted that 
the assignation to certain seasons of special colours for sacer- 
dotal vestments or altar coverings does not belong to the first 
eight centuries of Christianity.'° This is true so far as any 
elaborate cycle of colours is concerned, such as is prescribed 
in the later Anglo-Norman uses ; but allusion to the eccle- 
siastical employment in the Celtic Church of at least two 
colours has been preserved to us. 


1 Cogitosus, Vita S. Brigid@, ap. Canisii Of. i. 423. 

2 Constantinopolis Christiana, i. iii. 43. 

3 Greg. Tur. Vita S. Martini, lib. i. c. 3. 

* Mabillon, Acta SS. i. 293. 

5 Stuart, J., Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i. plate lxxxvii. 

> O’Neil, /rish Crosses, plates xiv., xxii., xxiv. 

Westwood, J. O., Facsimiles, &c. p. 30. 
Stuart, J., Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i. plate Ixx.; 
vol. ii. p. 8. 

. Bede, Hist. Ec. i. 7. But the caracalla was not an exclusively 
ecclesiastical dress. Adamn. Vit. S. Col. i. 3, ii. 6, 24, 40 ; and ‘ amphi- 
balus’ was, at least in Gaul, the Latin for a chasuble. Martene et Durand, 
ZLhes. Anec. tom. v. col. 99; Sulpicius Severus, Dia/. ii. § 11. 

10 Hefele, Beitrage sur Archaologie, ii. 158. 
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Purple.—Gildas refers to the custom of covering the altars 
in British churches with purple palls.' The three choirs of 
saints which appeared to S. Brendan were clad ‘in vestibus 
candidissimis jacinctinis.’? S. Cuthbert was buried in a purple 
dalmatic, A.D. 687, and when his grave was opened, his body 
was found to have been buried in purple vestments.* In the 
legend of S. Moling, preserved in the Book of Leinster, an 
Irish MS. of the earlier half of the twelfth century, Christ is 
represented as appearing to that saint, in a vision vouchsafed 
to him in a church, clad in a purple garment.‘ Purple is very 
largely introduced into the earliest extant specimens of illu- 
mination, as in the Book of Kells® and the Irish MSS. at 
S. Gall. A passage in Bede’s works, alluding to the ease 
with which a red or purple dye could be obtained from shells 
on the Irish coast,* at once explains and renders probable the 
preponderating ecclesiastical use of this colour. We have 
also evidence of the use of purple altar-cloths (fa//z) in the 
early Gallican Church. S. Germanus, Bishop of Paris (sixth 
century), explains the use of this colour by referring to the 
mention of purple in the Levitical account of the tabernacle.’ 
S. Gregory of Tours, in the same century, mentions the de- 
fence of the Abbess of S. Radegund against the charge of 
cutting up a purple altar-cloth for a dress for her niece ;* and 
the use of these purple altar-palls was perpetuated, like other 
British and Gallican customs, in the Anglo-Saxon Church.° 

White-—The second colour of the ecclesiastical use of 
which we have distinct mention is white. It was the festal 
colour at Iona. Adamnan tells us how white vestments were 
worn by S. Columba and his attendants on the occasion of a 
celebration of the Eucharist in memory of Columbanus, ‘as if 
it was a holy day.’'® The same saint dying before the altar 
at Iona was found clothed in a white dress.'' White is the 
only colour referred to in the early Irish canons, which 


1 Gilde, Efist. p. 37. 

* Navigatio S. Brendani, eleventh-century MS., Paris Nat. Lib. 
No. 3784. 

3 Reg. Dunelm. p. 87. * Reeves’ British Culdees, p. 77. 

> Facsimiles of Nat. MSS. of Ireland, plate viii. &c. 
® Ulster Fournal of Archeology, viii. 221. 
* Expos. brev. Antig. Lit. Gall. 

8 Gregorii Tur. H7zs¢. lib. x. c. 16. 

® ¢Altaria purpura et serico induta’ are mentioned in Vita S. 
Wilfrid, c. xxi., ap. Mabillon, Acta SS. tom. v. A purple altar-cloth is 
depicted in the Benedictional of St. AZthelwold. Arch@ologia, vol. xxiv. 
p. 116. Five purple altar-cloths were among the gifis of Bishop Leofric 
to Exeter Cathedral. Codex Diplo. Anglo-Sax. iv. 275. 

10 Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, c. 12. 11 Cuminius, 2d. c. 26. 
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order that the deacon at the time of oblation should be 
clad in a white vestment.' In this employment of white the 
custom of the Celtic agreed with that of the early Gallican 
Church. In the fifth and sixth centuries white was. recog- 
nized in Gaul as the festal, and especially as the Paschal, 
colour. S. Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, in his will, dated 
A.D. 499, bequeathed to his successor his white Easter vest- 
ment.?. Similar allusions are found in connexion with S. 
Cesarius of Arles* and S. Gregory of Tours. S. Ger- 
manus of Paris mentions the appearance of angels clad in 
white at the sepulchre as the symbolical reason for the selec- 
tion of white as the liturgical colour at Eastertide.® 

The predominant employment of white and red in the 
Sarum Use may be a survival of the early Celtic preference 
for those colours. Is it only a coincidence that the Rule of 
S. Columba recognized but two classes of martyrdom ; ‘ red 
martyrdom ’(= death) and ‘white martyrdom’ (= self-morti- 
fication) ? ® 

14. CHORAL SERVICE.—The services of the Celtic Church, 
both at the altar and in the choir, were choral. Gildas, refer- 
ring to Britain, speaks of ‘ecclesiastical melodies’ and the 
‘ musical voices of the young sweetly singing the praises of 
God.’?. The word ‘decantare’ is used of the introduction of 
the Liturgy into Ireland in the fifth century, and * of its per- 
formance at Iona in the sixth century.® Adamnan tells us 
that the voice of S. Coluriiba was so powerful that when he 
was chanting he could be heard sometimes half a mile, some- 
times a mile off:!° a statement not necessarily involving 
either miracle or exaggeration in the still air of an autumn 
day on one of the western islands of Scotland. In Ireland 
music was an art early cultivated and intimately connected 
with divine worship. Harpers are represented on the most 
ancient sculptured stones of Ireland, and pipers are introduced 
as decorations of initial letters in manuscripts of the eighth 
and ninth centuries.!! Irish annals speak of the destruction 
of church organs, A.D. 814;'* and organs are known to have 





Synod. Hibernens. lib. iii. cap. 6. 

Migne, Bzb/. Pat. Lat. \xv. 971. 

Greg. Tur. Of. p. 1187, note 1. 

Lb. p. 1188. 5 Expos. brev. Antig. Lit. Gall, 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, &c. ii. i. 120. 

Epist. p. 44. 

De Officiorum ecclesiasticorum Origine. Cotton MSS. c. 800. 
Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, iii. 12. 10 Jb. i. 37. 
Ziirich. Antig. Gesellschaft, vii. 65. 

Annals of Ulster, A.D. 814. 
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been in general use in Western Europe before that date.! A 
more interesting question is: What was the character of the 
music sung in the Celtic Church? To this enquiry, unfortu- 
nately, no answer can be given beyond the negative one that 
it was not the Roman chant in its Gregorian or in any other 
form ; for Bede? informs us that the Roman style of singing 
was first introduced into England generally by Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, A.D. 678, and into the monas- 
teries founded by Scottish missionaries in the north of Eng- 
land by S. Wilfrid (d. A.D. 709). Dr. O’Conor, discussing the 
question at some length and with much ingenuity and re- 
search,’ endorses to a certain extent the conclusion of Mabillon, 
that the choral service of the British Church, which was not 
‘juxta morem Romanum,’ was therefore ‘juxta morem Orien- 
talem.’4 The Eastern mode, having been introduced into the 
monasteries of Lerins and Marseilles,» and having been 
learned there or elsewhere by Germanus and Lupus, was by 
them introduced into Great Britain in the fifth century, and 
found its way into the Celtic communities of Ireland and 
Scotland. The subject is not sufficiently relevant to the 
Liturgy to be discussed here at further length. 

15. INCENSE.—We have been unable to discover any 
passage referring to the use of incense in the Celtic Church. 
Thuribles, or incense-cups, have often been found in British 
burial-places, as at Lancaster Moor,’ Brixworth,’ &c. The 
perforation of these cups near the upper rim implies that they 
were to be swung, and the occurrence of ornamentation on the 
under surface, which is not found in cinerary and other urns, 
proves that they were intended to be suspended above the 


1 There are drawings of organs in the Utrecht Psalter (sixth or ninth 
cent.) in the illustrations of Pss. cl., cli. There is a still earlier repre- 
sentation of an organ on one of the Catacomb stones in the Monastery of 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura near Rome. S. Augustine mentions organs with 
bellows in his day (fifth cent.). Comment. in Ps. lvi. Benedict. edit. tom. iv. 
p- 538. These organs must have been curious and cumbrous structures if 
they resembled that which A-lfig, Bishop of Winchester (A.D. 934-51) 
caused to be constructed in his monastery, and which required seventy 
men to blow it :— 

‘ Bisseni supra sociantur in ordine folles, 
Inferiusque jacent quattuor atque decem: 
Flatibus alternis spiracula maxima reddunt ; 
Quos agitant validi septuaginta viri.’ 
Wolstanus in Prologo ad vitam metricam S. 
Suithuni. Leland, Collect. i. 152. 

2 Hist. Ec. iv. 18. 

3 Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, vol. iv. pp. 153-160. 

4 De Cursu Gallicano, p. 381. 5 Cassian, /vs¢itut. lib. ii. an. 430. 

6 British Archeol. Fournal, xxi. 161. 7 Jb. xix..21. 
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level of the eye. The symbol of the cross has been found on 
some of these urns, as on those discovered at Bryn Sciont, 
Carnarvonshire, and at other places.' The date of such relics 
is undetermined. The mark of the cross used generally to 
be referred to as an evidence of their connexion with Chris- 
tianity, and has often been relied upon by antiquarians as a 
proof of a post-Christian date, as in the case of bronze spoons 
found at Llanfair in Wales, of inscribed stones, &c.2 But the 
cross has been found as an emblem on vases, ornaments, and 
relics, both in the British islands and in continental pile- 
wrought villages and lacustrine dwellings and cemeteries, 
many centuries anterior to the Christian era ;* and the most 
recent and experienced archeologists are decided in their 
view that these incense urns have no connexion with Chris- 
tianity.* 

16. JOINT CONSECRATION.—A very singular custom ex- 
isted at Iona of two or more priests being ordinarily united in 
the Eucharistic prayer and act of consecration ; to consecrate 
singly being the prerogative of bishops, or of individual priests 
specially selected and empowered to consecrate on account of 
their sanctity or eminence. Adamnan relates how— 


‘on one occasion a stranger from the province of Munster, who 
concealed through humility the fact that he was a bishop, was invited 
on the next Sunday by Columba to join with him in consecrating the 
body of Christ, that as two priests they might break the bread of the 
Lord together. Columba, on Boing to the altar, discovered his rank, 
and addressed him thus: Christ bless thee, brother, consecrate alone 
as a bishop; now we know that thou art of episcopal rank. Why 
hast thou endeavoured to disguise thyself so long, and to prevent our 
giving thee the honour due to thee ?’® 


On another occasion, four illustrious visitors from Ireland 
paid a special mark of respect to S. Columba, who was only 
in priest’s orders, by requesting him to offer the Eucharist in 
their presence.® 

This custom of joint celebrants in the case of priests, and 
of a single celebrant in the case of a bishop, is peculiar to the 
Celtic Church, no similar practice existing in any other 
country or at any other time. There was something exactly 


1 Archaeol. Cambrensis, 3rd Ser. vol. xiv. p. 25, figs. 18, 19 ; p. 260, 
figs. 23, 24. 

2 Jb, vol. viii. p. 219 ; vol. for 1856, p. 49. 

3 Gabriel de Montillet, Ze Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme. 
Paris, 1866. 

* Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, p. 76, &c. 

5 Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, i. 44. 

© £0, iis 29. 
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opposed to it in the once general, but now nearly obsolete, 
rule of the Western Church, that when a bishop celebrated 
the priests present should unite with him in the words and 
acts of consecration.' This direction still survives in the 
Roman service for the Ordering of Presbyters, when the 
newly ordained priests join with the bishop in repeating the 
words of the Canon. A similar custom existed at Chartres, 
on Maundy Thursday, as late as the fifteenth century? 

17. ALMS AND OBLATIONS.—Oblations of bread and wine 
for the Eucharistic service, and offerings in the shape of alms, 
were made in accordance with the custom of the ancient 
Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies immediately before the 
recitation from the diptychs of the names of departed saints.‘ 
One of the first questions put by S. Augustine to Pope 
Gregory, after his arrival in England, was as to the proportion 
in which such alms and offerings were to be distributed.° 
Early Irish Canons, attributed to S. Patrick, laid down that 
the offerings of the wicked and excommunicate were not to 
be accepted. The same saint mentions in his Confession how 
the devoted and warm-hearted Irish women among his disci- 
ples made offerings at his altar of ornaments and personal 
presents, and how he offended them by always returning 
them afterwards, lest the unbelieving should have appearance 
of ground for scandal against him.’ In the Mozarabic and 
Gallican Liturgies an anthem or hymn was sung during the 
offertory, called sacrificium or sonum. Such may be the 
short anthem preserved in the Antiphonary of Bangor, and 
entitled 


‘ Pro eleemosynariis.—Dispersit, dedit pauperibus, justitia ejus 
manet in szeculum szeculi, cornu ejus exaltabitur in gloria. 

‘ Eleemosynas facientibus in hoc mundo retribue, Domine, in regno 
tuo sancto.’ 


1 Martene, De antig. Eccles. Rit. i. 3, 8. Amalarius, lib. i. cap. 12. 

2 The rubric in the Pontifical (De Ordinatione Presbyteri) directs the 
celebrating bishop to speak ‘aliquantulum alte, ita ut ordinati sacerdotes 
possint secum omnia dicere et przesertim verba consecrationis, que dici 
debent eodem momento per ordinatos quo dicuntur per pontificem.’ 

5 ‘Le Jeudi-Saint six archidiacres prétres célébrent la grand’ messe 
conjointement avec l’évéque. L’évéque est au milieu de l’autel; il a trois 
prétres & sa droite, et trois 4 sa gauche, sur la méme ligne. Ils chantent 
tous sept unanimement et pratiquent ensemble toutes les cérémonies de 
la messe.’—De Moléon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 231. 

4 Cuminius, De Mensura Penitentiarum, cap. xiii. 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl. i. 27. 

6 S. Patricii Synodus, can. ii. Synodus Episcoporum Patricii, Aux- 
ilii, Isernini, can. xii. 

7 Patricii Comfessio, cap. xxi. 
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Lines which resemble the Offertorium of the Roman, and still 
more closely the offertory sentences of the vernacular Angli- 
can Liturgy. 

18. UNLEAVENED BREAD.—Dr. Déllinger enumerates the 
use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist among the pecu- 
liarities of the British Church, and as one of the points on 
which it differed from the rest of Western Christendom : 


‘Dass der Gebrauch der Azyma eine Eigenthiimlichkeit der 
Briten gewesen sey, schliesse ich aus einer Stelle der Capitula selecta 
Canonum hibern. bei D’Achery, Spicileg. i. 505. Gildas ait: Britones 
toti mundo contrarii, moribus Romanis inimici non solum in missa, 
sed etiam in tonsura cum Judzis umbre futurorum servientes. 
Gerade so driickt sich Nicetas contra Latinos, Bibl. PP. Max. xviii. 
405, aus: Qui azymorum adhuc participant sub umbra legis sunt et 
Hebreorum mensam comedunt.’ ! 


This ingenious inference is supported, as far as the con- 
tinental Celtic Church (seventh century) is concerned, by a 
statement of Walafrid Strabo, that it was the custom of 
S. Gall to use unleavened bread.? The design at the foot of 
the monogram of the Book of Kells may be taken to prove 
that circular wafer bread stamped with a cross ( x ) was in use 
in Ireland in the sixth century. The consecrated wafer is 
there drawn between two mice which refuse-to nibble at the 
wafer, and are followed by two cats which refuse to. attack 
the mice, two other mice_being comfortably seated on their 
backs. The host, in a circular form, with a chalice or por- 
table altar underneath it, is represented between two kneeling 
figures on the Nigg stone in Ross-shire. Dr. Ddllinger is not 
quite correct in inferring that in their use of unleavened bread 
the Celtic Church differed from the rest of Western Christen- 
dom, ‘wahrend man sich damals in der rémischen Kirche 
und im iibrigen Occident noch des gesdiuerten Brodes be- 
diente ;’ and Bingham is quite wrong in asserting that ‘it is 
a matter beyond all dispute that the Church for a thousand 
years used no other but common or leavened bread in the 
Eucharist.’® Unleavened bread was not only used, as we 
have seen, in the early Celtic Church, but also in the African 


1 Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, p. 217. Landshut, 1833. 

2 Vita S. Galli, i. 17. 

% Dr. Todd suggests that these animals are beavers with their young. 
Lllumination of Ancient Irish MSS. pl. 1. Descriptive Remarks, p. 10. 

* Stuart, J., Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i. plate xxviii. In 
medizval Celtic literature there are plentiful allusions to wafer bread. 
Black Book of Carmarthen (twelfth century), xxvii. pt. ii. Book of Ta- 
Ziessin (fourteenth century), xvii. 74. 

5 Antigq. xv. 11. 5. 
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Church in S. Cyprian’s time,! in the Spanish Church in the 
ninth century,? and in the Roman Church in Alcuin’s 
time.’ 

19. MIXED CHALICE—The universal custom of the 
primitive Church to mix water with the wine for consecration 
in the Eucharistic cup obtained in the Celtic Church also. 
This may be inferred from the account of S, Columba in his 
youth acting on one occasion as deacon, and fetching water 
for the celebration of the Eucharist. On one occasion, when 
S. Findan of Movilla was celebrating, water only, and not 
wine, had been provided. S. Columba, who was present, 
removed the difficulty by turning water into wine. The cross 
engraved on bronze spoons found at Llanfair in Wales has 
been held to be a proof of their connexion with Christian 
usage,® and it has been suggested that they were Eucharistic 
spoons used for the administration of the consecrated wine. 
This is merely a conjecture, faintly supported by the fact that 
a bronze chalice was used by S. Columbanus in the sixth 
century, and that another bronze chalice of eighth century 
Irish workmanship is still preserved in the convent of Krems- 
miinster on the Rhine. If these bronze spoons had any 
liturgical use at all, they were more probably employed for 
conveying a little water into the chalice of wine before conse- 
cration. Such might have been the use of the small bronze 
spoon found under S. Martin’s cross at Iona, and now in the 
possession of the Duke of Argyll,’ and of a diminutive gold 
spoon found some years ago in the river Bann. But except 
for their ornamentation, the evidential value of which is very 
small,® it is more probable that all these spoons were put to 
ordinary culinary rather than to any ecclesiastical use. 

20. COMMUNION IN BOTH KINDs.-—We might infer the 
fact of Communion in both kinds from such words as these of 
Columbanus :— 


‘If thou art thirsty, drink the Fount of Life ; if thou art hungry, 
eat the Bread of Life. Blessed are they who hunger for this Bread, 


1 Cypriani Z#. Ixiii. 3. 

2 Martene, De Antig. Eccles. Rit. 1. iii. vii. 26. 

3 Alcuini £. Ixxv., Ad fratres Lugdun, tom. i. p. 107. 

# Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, ii. 1. 

5 Leabhar Breac, fol. 31 b. 

®° Archaeol. Cambrens. 3rd ser. vol. viii. p. 219. 

7 Ulster Fournal of Archeol. i. 80. 

8 Jb.i. 81. See also an account of bronze spoons found at Weston in 
the Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries for Scotland, vol. viii. p. 363, 
plate viii. 

® See above, p. 73, note 3. 
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and thirst for this Fount; for ever eating and drinking they still 
desire to eat and drink.’ ! 

This is a metaphor, the full force of which would be lost in a 
Church where Communion in one kind only was the rule. 
But more direct proof is forthcoming. In the rule of Colum- 
banus a special penalty is attached to any who injure the 
chalice with their teeth.2_ In S. Sechnall’s Hymn in praise of 
S. Patrick, that saint is described as one ‘ who draws heavenly 
wine in heavenly cups and gives drink to the people of God 
from a spiritual chalice.’* The Communion Hymn of the 
early Irish Church, previously quoted, is full of allusions to 
the reception of the chalice.‘ So are the following formule 
of administration and post-communion collects :-— 


‘ Ad Communicare.—Hoc sacrum corpus Domini et Salvatoris san- 
guinem sumite vobis in vitam perennem. Alleluia.’—{S. Gall MSS. 
No. 1394.] 


‘Comedite, amici mei, et inebriamini, carissimi. Hoc sacrum corpus 
Domini Salvatoris sanguinem sumite in vitam eternam.’—[{ Stowe 
Missal.| 

‘Corpus Domini accepimus, et sanguine ejus potati sumus, et 
omni malo non timebimus, quia Dominus nobiscum est.’—[Antph. 
Bench.| 

‘ Refecti Christi corpore et sanguine tibi semper, Domine, dicemus 
Alleluia.’—[Z0.] 


In the Lives of the Saints similar expressions abound, 
e.g., ‘After the girl had received the Body of Christ and His 
Blood, she died without anxiety,’ and ‘The old man pointed 
out to them the land of which they were in search, the land 
of promise, and having received the Body of Christ and His 
Blood he went to heaven.’® Reference has already been 
made to the possible connexion of certain ancient spoons 


1 §. Columbani /structio, xiv., ‘De fonte vivo Christo Jesu adeundo 
et potando.’ 

* Regula Cenobialis, cap. iv. 

8 Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, vol. xvii. p. 19. 

* See above, p. 62. 

5 Irish Life of S. Brendan in Todd’s Life of S. Patrick, p. 460, n. 
Although the separate mention of the Body and Blood of Christ indicates 
the double administration, the absence of such twofold mention does 
not necessarily disprove it. In a Life of S. Columbanus, written by 
Jonas, a Piedmontese (seventh century), that saint is described as giving 
the viaticum to another person also named Columbanus, in these words: 
‘Corpus Christi abeunti de hac vita viaticum preebet.’ Fleming, Co/lectan. 
p. 228—a passage quoted by Roman writers in proof of the early ad- 
ministration in one kind only. Dr. Rock (Church of our Fathers, i. 133) 
draws the same inference from the expression ‘ oblationis particula,’ Bede, 
Hi, E. iv. 14. 
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with the administration of the Eucharist.! In the church of 
Kildare there was a special door through which S. Bridget and 
her virgins passed, that they might enjoy the banquet of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.2 The act of Communion was 
called ‘ going to the chalice’ in the Rule of the Irish Culdees.* 
S. Cuthbert, who cannot be supposed in his later days to have 
deserted, on such a point as this, the Celtic traditions of his 
youth,‘ was entreated by an officer of the court of Egfrid, 
King of Northumberland, to send a priest to visit his wife 
before her death, and to administer to her the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ,’ and himself, immediately 
before his own death, received the blessed Sacrament in both 
kinds from the hands of Herefride, Abbot of Lindisfarne.® 
The cup was administered by a deacon. There are extant 
certain canonical regulations of the Welsh Church (A.D. 589), 
where, among the penances attached to greater crimes, are a 
refusal of permission to a priest to celebrate, or to a deacon 
to hold the chalice.’ 

21. WOMEN TO BE VEILED AT THE RECEPTION OF THE 
SACRAMENT.—Among the regulations attributable to Cumi- 
nius, Abbot of Iona (seventh century) was one that women 
should receive the Communion under a dark veil, and S. Basil 
is referred to as an authority for this undoubtedly Eastern 
custom. The Apostolical Constitutions contain a similar 
order, in a passage adduced by Bunsen as a proof of their 
Eastern origin : cal yuvaixes xataxexaduppévar Thy Kehadry, 
ws appote, yuvaav taker mpocepyécOwoar. (Bk. ii. ch. 57).2 
This was also a custom of the early Gallican Church, where a 
head-covering (Dominicale) was ordered to be worn by women 
at the time of communion by the forty-second canon of the 
Council of Auxerre. There is some uncertainty about the 
interpretation of the word ‘ Dominicale,’ but it may be noted 
that women are generally represented as veiled in early sacred 
art.!° In later times, Irish women were prohibited from going 
near the altar, or from taking the chalice in their hands:" 
‘Nulla femina ad altare Domini accedet nec calicem Domini 


1 p. 76 sup. 2 Cogitosus, Vita S. Brigide, ap. Canisii OP. i. i 
3 Reeves’ edit. p. 86. ee, Op. i. 423 
* Communion in both kinds was the practice of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church in common with the rest of Christendom. 
5 Bede De Vit. Cuthberti, cap. 15. 6 Jb. cap. 39. 
7 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Sc. i. 119. 
8 Cuminius De Mensura Penitent. cap. xiv. 
9 Reliquie Liturgica, iii. 248. 
10 J, H. Parker’s Roman Photographs, Nos. 479, 1710. 
il Teabhar Breac, fol. 248. 
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tangat.’ The latter part of this injunction proves it to be of 
considerable antiquity. It occurs in a‘ Sermo sinodalis par- 
rotianis preopeteris, but must surely have had only a local 
application. Yet injunctions of a similar character were not 
confined to Ireland. The Gallican constitutions of Theodore, 
Bishop of Orleans (A.D. 802-11), ordered ‘ Ut feminz ad altare 
non accedant.’! Women were formerly not allowed to enter 
the chancel of Durham Cathedral within a line of blue marble 
which ran across the nave.?_ Plentiful information as to the 
custom of the Medizval Church in connection with this sub- 
ject has been collected by Mr. Simmons in his recent edition 
of the Lay Folk’s Mass Book® 

22. COMMUNION OF INFANTS.—There are traces of the 
once universal custom of administering the Eucharist to 
children after baptism in the Stowe Missal, where a formula 
of Communion and several Collects of Thanksgiving after 
Eucharistic reception are placed at the’ close of a Baptismal 
Office, the language of which implies that it was intended to 
be used in the case of infants as well as of adults (fol. 59 a, b.) 
In a later Irish Ordo Baptismi (twelfth century) it is directed 
that the newly baptized infant shall be confirmed by a Bishop, 
if present.‘ There may also be some significance in the 
appointment of S, Matthew (xix. 14)° as an ‘Antiphona ad 
Communionem ’ in the Stowe Missal (fol. 36 b) and in S. Gall 
MS. No. 1394 (fol. 2 b). 

23. RESERVATION.—The consecrated elements were re- 
served for the use of the sick or absent, to whom they were 
afterwards conveyed. A person going to procure the Com- 
munion for the sick was exempt from liability to arrest, and 
from the law of distress.6 Special warnings were directed 
against the loss of the reserved Sacrament from a boat or 
bridge or while,on horseback.’ The decolorization of the 
reserved Sacrament, mentioned as a test of its corruption in 
the Regula S. Columbani (c. 15), possibly points to the con- 
joint reservation of both species. The conjoint administra- 
tion of both reserved elements is implied in the Celtic formulze 
of administration in the cases of sick or deathbed Communion 
preserved in the Books of Dimma, Mulling, and Deer. 


1 Pertz, Leges, i. 107, 171. 
* Trish Life of S. Cuthbert, Surt. Soc. Biog. Miscell. pp. 63-87. 
3 Early Eng. Text. Soc. vol. lxxi. pp. 233-236. 
Corpus Missal, p. 203. 5 ¢Sinite parvulos,’ etc. 
5 Senchus Mor. i. 267. 
Cuminius, De Mensura Penitent. cap. xiii, 
Fleming, Collectanea Sacra, 24. 
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‘ Das ei eucharistiam, dicens; Corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi Filii Dei vivi conservet animam tuam in vitam perpetuam,’—- 
{Book of Dimma.] 

‘ Tunc reficitur corpore et sanguine: Corpus cum sanguine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi sanitas sit tibi in vitam eternam.’—[Book of 
Mulling. ] 

‘ Hisund dubar sacorfaice dau (Angl., Here give the sacrifice to 
him): Corpus cum sanguine Domini nostri Jesu Christi sanitas sit 
tibi in vitam perpetuam et salutem.’-—[Book of Deer. ] 


24. EULOGIA.—It was a primitive Eastern custom, at the 
conclusion of the Liturgy, to bless a loaf of bread, which 
was then cut up into small pieces with a knife specially conse- 
crated for that purpose, and distributed to the congregation, 
who came forward and received it at the priest’s hand. There 
is ample evidence of the prevalence of such a custom in the 
primitive and medizval Church, where the consecrated bread 
was variously known. as Eulogia or Antidoron, Panis Bene- 
dictus, Pain Bénit. The custom remains in the Greek Church. 

There are proofs of its existence also in the Celtic Church. 
Adamnan informs us that at S. Kenneth’s Church at Aghaboe 
in Ireland there was a table in the refectory on which the 
Eulogia was cut up for distribution. The passage is curious, 
as showing that in Ireland (sixth century) it was customary 
to partake of the Eulogia, not in connexion with the Eu- 
charist in the oratory, but at the afternoon meal in the 
refectory.! The same custom existed at Iona in Scotland,? 
and (it has been inferred from a passage in an old hymn 
attributed to S. Columba) under the same conditions of time 
and place as at Aghaboe.2 At Lindisfarne in S. Cuthbert’s 
time it was distributed at the third hour after Mass.‘ In the 
continental Celtic monasteries of S. Columbanus it was dis- 
tributed after Mass on Sundays and holy days. It is re- 
corded of the saintly and humble Ermenfried, who presided 
over the Columban monastery of Cusance (625-670), that he 
always kissed the hands of the poorest persons before its 
distribution.° 

25. DAYS AND HOURS OF CELEBRATION.—There does 
not appear to have been a daily Eucharist in the Celtic 
Church, but only on Sundays, saints’ days, and days specially 
appointed by the head of the monastery. By the old law of 
distress in Ireland a stay of two days was granted in the case 

1 Vit. S. Columba, ii. 12. 2 1b. ii. 4. 

3 Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 99. 
3 rg Cuthberti Vita Anon., quoted in Rock, Church of our Fathers, 
1. 136. 
; Egilbertus, Vita S. Ermenfredi, ap. Bolland. tom. vii. Sept. p. 120. 
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of church furniture, and the requisites of the Mass, though it 
be not celebrated every day.' 

On Sundays.—When four distinguished Irish saints visited 
S. Columba, and requested that he would celebrate in their 
presence, he complied with their request, as usual, on Sunday.? 
The same saint is described as celebrating on the last Sunday 
(June 2, 597) before his death, which took place on the Satur- 
day following. Cuminius in his Penttential defends the 
custom of Sunday celebrations by reference to the custom of 
the Greeks.4 In the eighth century in Ireland there was a 
seven years’ probation for admission into the society of the 
Culdees. In the first year the novice was not allowed to com- 
municate at all, only to be present at the sacrifice. In the 
second year his Communions began, and gradually increased 
in number till they mounted in the seventh year to Com- 
munion on every Sunday.® 

On Holy Days——We read of S. Columba at Iona giving 
special orders for the celebration of the Eucharist in com- 
memoration of S. Brendan ® and of S. Columbanus,’ and it is 
added that the latter order was carried out in detail as if it 
had been a regular and recognized holy day. Passengers on 
their way to Iona prayed that they might reach the island in 
time to celebrate the Eucharist on the day dedicated to SS. 
Columba and Baithene.6 We read of a celebration on a 
holy day in the sixth century in Ireland, in the church of 
S. Finnian at Movilla, county Down.’ In S. Bridget’s church 
at Kildare, early in the sixth century, there was a celebration 
on Sundays and on the vigils of the feasts of Apostles.’ In 
the mother church of every Irish monastery in the eighth 
century there was an offering on every altar on Sundays and 
solemnities,!! S. Gall ordered a special celebration in com- 
memoration of S. Columbanus on receiving intelligence of 
his death,!2 and doubtless from that day forward the festival 
of S. Columbanus was added to the Calendar of S. Gall. 

Hour of Service-——Mass was usually celebrated at an 
early hour in the day. The mass of S. Columbanus was 


1 Senchus Mor. vol. i. p. 126. 

2 ‘Die dominica ex more.’ Adamnan, Viéa S. Columbéa, iii. 17. 

3 Jb, iii. 23. * Cuminius, De Mensura Penitent. cap. xiv. 
5 Rule of the Culdees, p. 87. Reeves’ edit., Dublin, 1864. 

6 Adamnan, Vita S. Columda, iii. 11. 

7 Jb. iii. 12. 8 Jb. ii. 45. ® Jb, ii. 1. 

10 Cogitosus, Vita S. Brigida, c. 29. 

11 Rule of the Culdees, Reeves’ edit. p. 94. 

12 Wal. Strabo, Vita S. Galli, I. ii. 27. 
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celebrated by S. Columba at Iona ‘in the morning ;’! by 
S. Gall in Switzerland ‘at daybreak.’? That of S. Brendan 
at Iona was in ‘the very early morning.’* The solemn mass 
of S. Baithene was sung at ‘the later hour of noon. An 
early hour was ordered in the continental Irish monasteries 
under a heavy penalty.‘ It should be noted that in all these 
passages, as usually in the language of the seventh century, 
the word J/issa means the Liturgy, and such phrases as 
misserum sollemnia and sacra Eucharistie ministeria are used 
as synonymous expressions. But the word Missa is also 
occasionally used to denote any sacred office. The last service 
at which S. Columba was present is called vespertinalis Do- 
minice noctis missa. ‘This service was evidently Vigilie noc- 
turne or nocturns.© The word Missale has been also used to 
denote not only the text of the Eucharistic Service, but also 
that of other sacred books. Thus the book, which is called the 
Book of the Gospels in the Irish Life of S. Columba, is called 
by Colgan in his Latin translation Missarum Liber. 

26. INSTRUMENTA CELTICA LITURGICA.—Paten and Cha- 
Zice.-—The paten (discus or patena, S. Evin, Vita S, Patricii, 
ii. 543; patinus, Book of Armagh, ff. 8, 11) and the chalice 
{calix Domini, Adamnan, De Locis Sanctis, i. 8; vas, Wal. 
Strabo, Vita S. Galli, i. 19 ; laguncula, 1b. i. 19) seem to have 
been originally made of glass. A stone altar, with four glass 
chalices upon it, is mentioned as having been discovered by 
S. Patrick in a cave.6 The cups and patens brought by that 
saint on his arrival in Ireland from beyond the sea were 
probably of the same material,’ for there is evidence of the 
early use of glass chalices in Gaul.* Bronze chalices were in 
use in the Irish continental monasteries. S. Gall refused to 
use silver vessels for the altar, saying that S. Columbanus 
was accustomed to offer the sacrifice in vessels of bronze, in 
memory of the fact that his Saviour was fastened to the 
cross with brazen nails.2 A golden chalice, a relic of Iona, 
perhaps coeval with S. Columba himself, once existed, but 

1 ¢Mane.” Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, iii. 12. 

* ¢Primo diluculo.’ Wal. Strabo, Vita S. Galli, cap. xxvi. 

3 Mane primo.’ Adamnan, Vita S. Columba, iii. 11. 

* Jb. ii.'45 3 iii. 23. 

5 Jb. iii. 23. 

®° S. Evin, Vita S. Patricii, ii. 35. The story is copied into later 
biographies, and. sometimes adduced as evidence of the existence of 
Christianity in Ireland before the arrival of S. Patrick. 

7 Scholiast on S. Fiacc’s Hymn, in Todd’s Life of S. Patrick, p. 411. 

8 S. Hilary of Arles possessed patene et calices vitret. Honorati, Vita 
S. Patricit, ap. Bolland. Acta SS. v. Maii, tom. ii. p. 28. 

® Wal. Strabo, Vita S. Galli, i. 19. 
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has been recently lost.' <A similar fate has attended the 
relics of S. Kieran (sixth century). When his grave was 
opened, A.D. 1791, his relics comprised a crozier, some beads, 
a hollow brass ball which opened, a paten, and a chalice.? 
Fan.—The only evidence for the use of this well-known 
Eastern accessory of liturgical worship is derived from ‘illu- 
minations in ancient MSS. <A flabellum or fan is depicted in 
the right hand of S. Matthew in a Hiberno-Saxon MS. of 
the Gospels (eighth century) at Treves,? and in the hands of 
angels in the monogram of the Book of Kells (sixth century), 
where they seem to be constructed of thin plates of metal 
surrounded by little bells like those used by the Maronites.‘ 

Knife—aA knife is placed in the left hand of S. Matthew 
in the Treves Gospels, and in the right hand of the right- 
hand figure in the monogram of the Garland of Howth.’ It 
is impossible without further evidence to decide for what 
purpose this knife was employed, though its character as a 
sacred symbol is evident. It may have been used, as the 
holy spear is used in the Eastern Church, for the ceremonial 
piercing of the Amnos, or, as the knife set apart for that 
purpose in the Anglo-Saxon Church, for cutting up the 
Eulogie.® 

We have now placed before the reader some of the acces- 
sible information as to the earliest form of Eucharistic doc- 
trine, worship, and ritual in our native country. While we 
lament the non-survival of afly complete pre-Roman Liturgy, 
we are yet able by aid of the foregoing pages to reconstruct 
hypothetically very much of the altar service of the British 
Church. If it is asked, What is the practical use of this 
accumulation of out-of-the-way information on recondite 
points of a bygone ritual? what is its bearing on modern 
controversy ? our answer is this: We wish to prove, and we 
claim to have proved, that in the reintroduction of frequent 
celebrations, early communions, and choral services, in the 
use of such ritual adjuncts as the eastward position, the 

1 The circumstances of the loss are described in Wilson’s Archeology 
of Scotland, pp. 68, 69. 

2 Royal Hist. &c. Archzol. Assoc. for Ireland, vol. for 1870. 

5’ Westwood, Facsimiles, &c. plate xx. 

4 Jb. plate lili. No. 7. The fan must have been more ornamental 
than useful in the climate of this country. Plentiful evidence for its use 
in other parts of Western Christendom, including France, is collected in 
Gerbert, Ziturg. Aleman. i. 228 ; Smith’s Dict..of Christian Antig. sub 
voc. Flabellum. V. Facsimile of a French MS. (thirteenth century) in 
Bastard’s Peintures et Ornements, vol, iii. 

> Todd, J. H., Descriptive Remarks, &c. plate iii. 

® Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 36. See p. So. 
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mixed chalice, the Eucharistic vestments, &c., High Church- 
men are not aping modern Rome, but preserving outward 
and visible signs of the oneness of the faith and worship 
offered in these islands from the earliest dawn of the Chris- 
tian era. It is not introducing the errors of a medizval 
Latin Church, or the fantastic inventions of modern ritualists, 
but it is renewing and perpetuating the Eucharistic doctrine 
and ritual of an ancient British Church in which the claims of 
a foreign pontiff were at first unknown, and in which, when 
they became known, they were either resisted or ignored. In 
conclusion we would ask any unprejudiced reader of the 
foregoing pages this question: If S. Alban, S. Patrick, S. 
Columba, were to come to life again, where would they find 
themselves most at home ?—in the meagre, thinly frequented, 
seldom celebrated Communion service of fifty years ago, or in 
the thronged choral Eucharist, now happily no rare sight in 
many a church which has passed under the influence of the 
so-called Catholic revival ? 


ArT. IV.—THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TEMPLARS 
IN ENGLAND. 


1. Histoire de l’ Abolition des Templiers. (Paris, 1789.) 

2. Monumens Historiques relatifs a la Condemnation des Che- 
valiers du Temple. Par F.J.M. RAYNOUARD. (Tou- 
louse, 1813.) 

3. Memorandum Register of Bishop Dalderby. (Lincoln. MS.) 


THE under-currents of history are often more strange and 
striking than the main events which seem to determine the 
fate of nations. The deeper we dig down into the historic 
mine the more precious jewels do we find. And the mine is 
by no means exhausted. There were a vast amount of influ- 
ences at work in medieval England (for instance), which, even 
with the fuller light now being rapidly poured in, are yet 
obscure and unapprehended by historians. Some of the chief 
factors in this history were the ‘ Religious Orders,’ with their 
intrigues and counter-intrigues. The history of the Religious 
Orders has never yet been written, and probably never 
can be written fully. Encomiasts have constructed ideal 
glorifications of them. Satirists have coloured all their doings 
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with a senseless invective. But the historian proper, the man 
who seeks for truth at any price, has not dealt with them. 
Who, for instance, has explained the rapid degeneracy of the 
Franciscans, or the strange ferocity of the Papal crusade 
against the Observant section of them? Who has given any 
sufficient or exhaustive account of that most marvellous 
episode of history, the fall of the Templars? 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Templars 
were the most famous, the most powerful, the most wealthy, 
and the most popular of all the Religious Orders. The whole 
of Christendom regarded the Order with admiration and 
reverence. Its services to the Church had been signal, its 
devotion to its duties remarkable. Then, in a moment, it 
fell, and fell amidst the deepest disgrace, assailed with the 
foulest accusations, with the finger of scorn and loathing 
pointed at it. Has this been ever fully accounted for and 
explained? Why was it—even if there were a savage and 
unscrupulous King of France, and a timid and compliant 
Pope—why was it that there was no semblance of a popular 
movement in behalf of the Templars, and no ruler in Europe 
who offered them an effectual aid? Some light might pro- 
bably be thrown upon these points, and on others connected 
with the fate of the Templars in France and other countries 
of Europe. But they do not form part of the subject de- 
signed to be treated of. here. Suffice it to indicate one 
especial source of hostility te the Templars, which has hardly 
been touched by historians, viz., the bitter hatred entertained 
against them by the Mendicant Orders. Wherever we find 
Templars accused, tortured, suffering, there are Dominicans 
and Franciscans taking the lead in the attacks upon them. 

In the space of the two hundred years of its history, the 
Order planted by the little band of nine French gentlemen 
to defend the pilgrims going to Jerusalem had grown into 
marvellous proportions. By the end of that period, it pos- 
sessed, besides its head-quarters or court in the island of 
Cyprus, preceptories or branch establishments in all the 
countries of Europe. It numbered 15,000 Knights, and a far 
greater number of servitors or aspirants. It exercised sway 
over two kingdoms, those of Cyprus and the Lesser Armenia. 
Its Grand Master took the title of king, and styled himself 
‘By the Grace of God.’ His court was more thronged and 
splendid than that of any prince. He had his Ministers, 
who, by a complete and thorough organization, regulated the 
affairs of the Order in all the countries of Europe, and drew 
supplies from them for the central expenditure. In the chief 
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kingdoms of Europe, the Order was represented by officers 
named Grand Priors, who dwelt in magnificent palaces, and 
kept up the most brilliant state. Though regarded with 
jealousy, no doubt, by the kings and princes, the Templars 
had always been able to live well with them, shielded either 
by their own conduct, or by the fear which attached to 
their power. The prestige of religion was thrown around 
them. They were the soldiers of Christendom against the 
Infidel. Thousands of them had laid down their lives in the 
fruitless struggle to win the Holy Land from the Pagans. 
A Pope had constituted their Order, and assigned to them 
the white mantle and red cross for their habit. The reigning 
Pontiff was head of their Order. Their rule was drawn from 
S. Augustine, and was enlarged and perfected by S. Bernard. 
Suddenly astonished Europe heard, with infinite amazement, 
that the Knights of this famous Order had, on a certain day 
(October 13, 1307), been seized throughout France and most 
of the countries of Europe, had been thrown into prison, and 
subjected to the direst tortures to make them confess to 
charges so incredible, so abominable, that to impute them 
to the meanest miscreant and caitiff might seem outrageously 
absurd. Wonder followed upon wonder. Men heard that 
these famous Knights, the very flower of Christendom, had, in 
the great majority of instances, confessed the truth of these 
accusations, branded themselves as apostates, practisers of 
magic, addicted to abominable crimes. But while good men 
throughout Europe crossed themselves with pious horror and 
shuddered as they thought of the terrible power of the Evil 
One, all this time a portentous lie was being enacted, and a 
body of gallant knights, no worse in their morals than other 
knights of their era, and far above most in high aims, dis- 
ciplined valour, and ready self-sacrifice, were being immolated 
to glut the revenge, and replenish the exhausted coffers of 
the most unscrupulous and daring, as well as one of the ablest, 
monarchs who ever ruled in France.' In his fierce struggle 
against Boniface VIII., the most pretentious of Popes, Philip 
the Fair had been constantly met and thwarted by the Tem- 
plars, pledged to devotion to the head of their Order. In his 
attempt to debase the coinage of the land, to meet his 
exigencies, men in the garb of Templars had headed the 


1 ¢Ce roi, qui avait envahi les biens des églises, qui avait opprimé 
ses peuples, qui avait falsifié la monnaie, qui avait dépouillé tous les Juifs 
de ses états, et recherché d’autres profits honteux, pouvait bien étre tenté 
par les richesses du Temple, lui qui les envahit, aprés avoir déclaré par 
ses lettres patentes qu’il les respecterait.—Sismondi, Aép. Jtad. iii. 180. 
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revolt which nearly cost Philip his kingdom and his life. He 
had sworn to take vengeance upon the Order. Then came 
ready to his hand accusations from base men, who, having 
belonged to the Order, and been expelled, desired at once to 
gratify their revenge, and,save the lives forfeited to the law 
by their misdeeds by pandering to the King’s violent passions. 
The accusations, utterly incredible, were. accepted without 
sifting. Dominican Inquisitors were ready to aid the project. 
The Pope was a French Archbishop, completely in the power 
of the King, and so the Templars were generally seized and im-. 
prisoned. The paramount influence of Philip acting with the 
Pope was sufficient to procure the adoption of the same policy 
practised in France in most of the other countries of Europe. 
The dreadful tale of torture followed, torture more savage, 
more diabolically cruel, than, perhaps, ever used before or 
since. The Templars, overcome by the agonies of their trial, 
and hoping, if they confessed, easily to obtain absolution 
from the Pope, in many cases admitted the charges, though 
some persevered, even to the death, in their assertions of in- 
nocence. But soon, those who had confessed, ashamed of 
their weakness, generally withdrew their admissions, believing 
that the Pope, who was holding a. formal inquiry into the 
charges against the Order, would do them justice. They 
little knew, however, the man with whom they had to deal. 
While the long-drawn out inquiry was proceeding before the 
Pope, the unhappy wretches who had confessed and retracted 
were seized upon by the Inquisition, under Royal directions, 
as relapsed heretics, and suffered all the penalties of that 
terrible accusation. In one day no less than fifty-six of these 
were burnt by slow fires, near to the abbey of S. Anthony, im 
the environs of Paris. Philip put the finishing touch to this 
work, when, before the Church of Notre Dame, in Paris, a 
prince of the blood-royal of France, and Jacques du-Moulay, 
the Grand Master of the Templars, both of whom had con- 
fessed and retracted, were burned in charcoal fires, in the 
face of a vast crowd. The Grand Master expired, solemnly 
asserting his innocence, and with his last words. summoning 
Clement, the unjust judge, and Philip, the cruel King, to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of God. Within a year they had 
both departed to their account.! 


1 M. Raynouard thus poetizes the incident :— 
Mais il est dans le ciel un tribunal auguste, 
Que le faible opprimé jamais n’implore en vain ; 
Et jose t’y citer, o pontife romain, 
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The influence of Philip had, as has been said, availed to 
cause his policy to be adopted in most of the nations of 
Europe. But this was not the case as regarded England. 
The influence of France counted for little here, and whatever 
was to be done must needs be done through the Pope, and on 
pretended religious grounds. Edward II. was a weak prince. 
Had he resembled either his father or his son, it is, perhaps, 
not too much to assume that the Order of the Templars would 
not have been disturbed in England, but left to die out by 
the same process which extinguished the other religious 
Orders. As it was, the King showed considerable resistance, 
and regulated his proceedings by milder and juster rules. 

The first attempt made by the King of France to in- 
fluence his son-in-law in this matter altogether failed. An 
emissary, one Bernard Palet, had been dispatched to bring 
the King of England to his views, but his mission was coldly 
received. The King of England addressed a letter to Philip 
in his own name, and that of his prelates and barons, declaring 
his amazement at the charges made, his disbelief of them, 
and his confidence in the Order. Nor did he confine himself 
to this refusal. He became the advocate of the Order against 
the accusations of Philip. He wrote to the Kings of Portugal, 
Castile, Sicily, and Aragon, urging them to protect the 
Order against its calumniators, and the avarice and jealousy of 
its enemies. He wrote to the Pope asserting the pure faith 
and lofty morals of the Order, and calling upon him for his 
powerful aid.! But hardly had this letter been written and 
dispatched when all was changed. A Bull from the Pope 
arrived, commanding in peremptory terms the arrest of all 
the Templars in England. The King at once yielded. Or- 
ders were sent to the Sheriffs throughout England, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, directing the arrest of the Templars. 
But they were not to be treated in the way in which they had 
been treated in France. The persons of the Knights were to 
be treated with respect ; an inventory of their goods was to 
be returned into the Exchequer. On the Wednesday after 
Epiphany 1308 these orders were carried out. Everywhere 
throughout England the Templars were arrested, and without 
resistance. This last fact might indicate their consciousness 

Encore quarante jours je t’y vois comparaitre. 
Chacun en frémissant ecoutait le grand maitre. 
Mais quel étonnement, quel trouble, quel effroi, 
Quand il dit, o Philippe, o maitre, o mon roi ! 
Jete pardonne en vain ; ta vie est condamnée. 


Au tribunal de Dieu je t’attends dans l’année. 
1 The Letters are printed in Rymer. 
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of innocence. Aware as they must have been of the cruelties 
which had been practised against their brethren in France, 
these Knights, strong in their fortified preceptories, and 
with large bodies of servitors at their disposal, nowhere 
opposed an arrest which they perhaps held would lead to an 
inquiry likely to redound to their honour. The submissive- 
ness of the Templars may, however, have been due to a 
different cause. They were aware that a storm of oppro- 
brium had been excited against the Order. They knew only 
too well that they were odious to the clergy. They were an 
exempt Order, and as such hated by the Bishops, whose 
jurisdiction they despised. By their chaplains they exercised 
spiritual functions within their own domains, and did not re- 
quire the services of the clergy. They had nothing to fear 
from excommunications and spiritual discipline, and even an 
Interdict did not touch them. Like the Cistercians, they had 
the privilege of continuing their services in the midst of the 
Papal prohibitions. It was alleged against them by the 
clergy that their Grand Master, though a layman, did not 
hesitate to give absolution. . Thus the clergy, and especially 
the friars, who were striving to obtain a monopoly in abso- 
lutions, were bitter against them, and the friars at this time 
had the control of the popular sentiment. A little later and 
the bare-footed brethren had lost a great portion of their 
influence, and were become the favourite subjects of popular 
satire ; but now they were ail powerful. The nobles could 
hardly be expected to defend an Order which despised and 
outshone them. There is, therefore, more than one way of 
explaining the quiet submission of the Templars. It may 
have arisen either from the consciousness of innocence or 
from policy. It need not in any case be regarded as the 
admission of guilt. 

The English Templars were confined in prisons at London, 
Lincoln, and York. During the summer of 1308 a Bull 
arrived from the Pope appointing certain Commissioners to 
hear and try the charges made against them. The Com- 
missioners appointed were the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, 
Chichester, and Lincoln, Deodate Abbot of Lagny, and 
Sicard de S. Vaur, Canon of Narbonne, Auditor of the Pope. 
The Commissioners were all ecclesiastics, and as such pro- 
bably not exempt from the jealousy with which the Order 
was regarded by Churchmen. One of them, however, at 
least, John Dalderby, Bishop of Lincoln, was a man of singu- 
lar piety and uprightness, and, from the notices of the matter 
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contained in his Register, we gather that he by no means 
liked the business on which he was employed. In fact, the 
way in which he shrank from the part assigned to him, and 
fenced with the Papal requirements, inclines us to believe 
that he did not believe in the guilt of the men in whose trial 
and condemnation. he was forced to bear an unwilling part. 
Neither is this to be wondered at. For the results of the first 
examination of the English Templars held in London, Oc- 
tober 21 (1308), at which it is probable that Bishop Dalderby 
was present, were as follows.' The Templars were inter- 
rogated whether the Chapters and Reception of the Knights 
were held in secret and by night; whether in these Chapters 
were committed any offences against Christian morals and 
the faith of the Church; whether they denied the Redeemer 
and worshipped idols ; whether they held heretical opinions 
on any of the Sacraments. The Knights, brought one by one 
before the Commissioners, denied calmly, specifically, and 
distinctly, every one of these charges. A Chaplain of the 
Order, Ralph de Burton, was examined at greater length than 
the others, and his denials were.full and specific. Then wit- 
nesses were examined ; seventeen who were supposed to be 
most cognizant of the doings of the Templars were ques- 
tioned. They were clergy, public notaries, and others. None 
of them had anything to allege against the Templars in sup- 
port of the charges made against them. During the winter 
of 1308 and 1309 various examinations were held. Nothing 
was elicited to the prejudice of the Order. In June, the Grand 
Preceptor, William de la More, was specially examined on 
the charge of having presumed as a layman to give abso- 
lution. He explained that the form used for a peccant 
brother was to strike him three blows with the scourge, and 
then say to him ‘Brother, pray to God to remit thy sins.’ 
He had never used the form ‘I absolve thee. The Com- 
missioners could not find anything on which to condemn the 
Order. Yet, urged on by pressure from the Pope, and fearing 
to go against his decisions, they made a sort of lame con- 
demnation. They do not indeed give any countenance to the 
charge of immorality, apostasy, and magic, but they seem to 
assert that the charge of giving absolution is proved, as also 
the secresy of the receptions, and the binding members of the 
Order by oaths not to reveal what took place at these re- 
ceptions. Certain evidence which had been tendered to them 


1 The process is given at length in Wilkins, and is carefully sum- 
marized in Milman’s Lat. Christianity, v. 342, from which we quote. 
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by hostile witnesses they kept back. ‘They seem,’ says 
Dean Milman, ‘to have been ashamed of it, as well they 
might.’ One of the Commissioners at any rate did not desire 
to be further mixed up in the matter. At the beginning: of 
October (1309) Bishop Dalderby sent to his brother Com- 
missioners what is entered in his Register under the title 
Excusatio :— 


‘To the venerable fathers in Christ, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
the Bishops of London and Chichester, to the Abbot of Lagny of the 
Diocese of Paris, to Master Sicard de Vaur, Canon of Narbonne, 
John, by divine permission Bishop of Lincoln, greeting. Occupied 
as I am in many ways by the arduous affairs of our Church, and by 
the pressing needs thereof, which cannot be avoided, and hindered 
by the infirmities of the Body of Christ, I cannot perform the 
Apostolic commands with that assiduity which I could wish, Where- 
fore, though being ready to attend to the Inquisition against the 
persons and the Order of the Militia of the Temple, committed to 
you and to me by the Apostolic See, when I can, I desire your 
kindness to excuse my absence whenever I am unable to come.’ 


Similar excuses are entered in the Register as having been 
sent in the two following years (1310 and 1311). It is clear, 
therefore, that Bishop Dalderby deliberately withdrew from 
taking a part in the trial of the Templars. It is certain also 
that this was done after an inquiry held. For whether or no 
the Bishop was present at the first inquiry, held in London in 
October 1308, it is certaitt that he himself held an inquiry at 
Lincoln, during the earlier part of the year 1309. For we 
have, under the date of March 18 of that year, a letter 
addressed by him to his fellow-Commissioners, dated from 
the Old Temple (the House of the See of Lincoln in 
London), stating that he should be unable to be present at a 
meeting to be held by them for making out an inventory 
of the Templars’ goods to be returned to the Pope, be- 
cause he was obliged to be in Lincoln.about the same time 
to conduct an examination of certain Templars there. This 
examination was to be held on the Monday after the Sunday 
on which Letare Hierusalem was sung (Mid-Lent Sunday), and 
on succeeding Mondays as long as was required. Bishop Dal- 
derby, therefore, had certainly enjoyed good opportunities of 
investigating the charges against the Templars, and he may 
be presumed to have also had personal knowledge of them. 
For a famous preceptory of theirs at Temple Bruer was 
within ten miles of his cathedral city. It is fair, therefore, 
to assume that his practical retirement from the inquiry, 
which was allowed to drag on its tedious length for some 
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three years, was due to his being satisfied in his own mind 
that there was ‘no case.’ And it is certainly not to be won- 
dered at that any fair-minded man should have shrunk from 
an investigation where such testimony as the following was 
allowed to be produced and gravely received. One witness 
averred that he had heard that in the East a knight aposta- 
tized to Mohamedanism. Another had heard that, at a great 
banquet at York, some of the knights had worshipped a calf. 
Another knight had a book in his possession which contained 
unorthodox sentiments. Another witness, a Franciscan, had 
heard a chaplain of the Order say to some of the brethren, 
‘ The devil will burn you.’ Another had heard a Templar 
exclaim as he walked, ‘ Alas! that ever I was born. I must 
deny Christ and worship the devil.’ Another Franciscan had 
heard that a Templar had killed his son for refusing to be a 
Templar.. Another, an Augustinian, had heard that a Tem- 
plar had declared that a man died like a dog and had no 
soul. Another witness said he had heard a sermon addressed 
to the Templars telling them how to get rich. Another, a 
Franciscan, had heard that the Order possessed four idols. 
At length three witnesses were found who had belonged to 
the Order and had left it. These men had fled away from an 
inquiry which was in the highest degree perilous to them. 
If they had been able truthfully to depose against the Order 
they had no temptation to fly; but having nothing really to 
allege against it they fled for fear of the torture. That the 
torture was applied to at least two of them there can be little 
doubt. Stephen Stapleridge, after making some important 
admissions, threw himself on the ground with tears, groans, 
and shrieks, imploring mercy. What could this mean but 
that he had been tortured to make him admit what he had 
done? And he now prayed that these admissions might be 
held to be sufficient, and that he might be tortured no more. 
Another, Theroldeby, declared that the Abbot of Lagny had 
threatened that he would make him confess before he had 
done with him. He had nothing to confess at first ; but four 
days after, when his acquaintance with the Abbot of Lagny 
had been improved, he confessed very freely.that the Tem- 
plars denied Christ, and compelled all who entered their 
Order to do'so and to spit upon the Cross. The third, a 
priest of the Order, dreading probably what the other had 
suffered, declared that he had been made to deny Christ. 
This was the most that could be found against the Order in 
England, and under these frivolous accusations the knights 
were kept for several years immured in prison, subjected 
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from time to time to vexatious examinations, while all their 
property was confiscated, and their Order was destroyed. It 
must have been some consolation to them in their great trials 
to hear that, after long investigations in Italy, nothing had 
been brought home to the prejudice of the Order, and that 
in each of the kingdoms of Spain the acquittal of the Order 
was solemn and complete. In England it can hardly be said 
to have been either condemned or acquitted. All those 
Templars who submitted themselves and made some sort of 
confession were absolved, but those who, conscious of inno- 
cence, refused to do this were condemned to perpetual con- 
finement in monasteries. This sentence was passed by the 
Provincial Synod or Convocation of Canterbury, in July 1311. 
Previously to its passing the Commissioners had made their 
report to the Pope, and Bishop Dalderby had, in accordance 
with what is stated above, reported that he had been able to 
investigate the matter but little, but that he must be held to 
concur in the reports of his colleagues. The Bishop was 
evidently still impressed with the desire to have as little as 
possible to do with a process which he could not heartily ap- 
prove. From further entries in his Register we are able to 
throw some light on the ultimate destination of the Templars 
and the special arrangements made for them in the monas- 
teries to which they were consigned. The letter of Robert 
Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, giving the general 
command to all Abbots and monasteries who should be 
selected to receive Templars to do so, ran as follows :— 


‘Robert, by Divine permission Archbishop of Canterbury, to all 
Abbots and Priors, their Chapters and Convents, exempt and not 
exempt, throughout our Province, greeting. Inasmuch as the most 
holy father in Christ, the Lord Clement, by Divine providence, Pope, 
has commanded us and our suffragans by his letters apostolical to 
make inquiry concerning divers articles of heretical pravity, charged 
against certain persons of the Order of Knighthood of the Temple 
in our Province, and brought here before us ; and that, after inquiry 
duly made touching the said brethren, we should in our Provincial 
Council pronounce on the said brethren a sentence of absolution or 
condemnation as justice required. And inasmuch as in the matter 
of the aforesaid inquiry we have by the Apostolical authority, and by 
that of our whole Provincial Council, ordained the several persons 
to perform a certain penance, and for that purpose to be constrained 
to enter certain monasteries selected for that purpose until it shall be 
otherwise ordained. You, therefore, all and singular, we command 
by our Apostolic authority, and by that of our whole Council, and 
by virtue of your obedience, and under the sentences of suspension 
excommunication and interdict to be fulminated against you and 
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your monasteries, if ye shall not do what we command, that ye in 
whose monasteries we shall have decreed the said persons to be con- 
fined should admit those persons readily and treat them kindly, and 
minister to them the necessaries of life as we and your Diocesans 
ordain. For which the Lord King of England has granted for each 
person four pence per day. But if ye shall refuse to obey, we have 
strictly commanded our venerable brethren, your Diocesans, by other 
letters, that as well against you the exempt (who, notwithstanding 
your privileges, are specially bound to obey us in this matter) as 
against you, the non-exempt and your monasteries, they should 
without delay promulgate canonically the ecclesiastical censures, and 
proceed according to the canonical sanctions. But concerning the 
manner in which we have decreed the said persons to be kept and 
the penance to be performed by them, ye shall be informed by your 
Diocesans or their vicars. Given in our Council aforesaid in London, 


July 15, 1311.! 


Armed with this general authority to constrain the monas- 
teries to do that which it was evidently expected would be 
a very ungrateful task to them, the diocesan Bishops proceeded 
at once toact. The Bishop of Lincoln forwarded to such of the 
monasteries in his diocese as were selected to receive Templars 
the letter of the Archbishop, together with a copy of another 
letter to himself, which named the Templar to be assigned to 
each selected monastery in the diocese, and the exact manner 
in which he was to be treated, and the penance he was to 
perform. This very curious document ran as follows, After 
reciting the general direction, it assigns John de Stoke, priest, 
to the Monastery of Peterborough ; William de Lafford to 
Ramsey ; William de Sawtry to Ormsby ; Roger de Noreys to 
Croxton ; Thomas de to S. Albans; William de 
Echedon to Bourn ; William Raven to Croyland ; Thomas de 
Chamberlein to Spalding ; Hugh de Tadcaster to Sempring- 
ham ; William de Chelsey to Kirksted ; Mauris de Newsum to 
Revesby; Peter de Octeringham to Leicester; William de 
Thorp to Thornton; Simon de Stern to S, Catherine’s, 
Lincoln ; William de Burton to Barlings ; William de Pock- 
lington to S. Andrew’s, Northampton ; John de Sadelescumb 
to Swineshead ; William de Bernkell to Wardon. The letter 
then proceeds :— 


‘We therefore charge your brotherhood that you should cause the 
said brethren to be received in the said monasteries to perform 
their penance within their enclosures, causing the same to be so 
carefully and prudently guarded in the said monasteries that they 


1 From the Register of Bishop Dalderby, MS., Lincoln. 
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may be unable to stray beyond the limits to be assigned to them, 
and that they may be able to perform the penance enjoined to them, 
which is as follows :—John de Stoke, priest, William de Lafford, 
William de Sawtry, Roger de Noreys, Thomas de 

William de Echedon, are to remain within the cells of the monaste- 
ries in which they are placed. ‘They are to be so enclosed that they 
may not go out of the said cells except to the church or the cloister 
at due times, to hear the Divine offices, and once in the week to some 
places near, within the enclosure of the monastery, for four hours of 
the day, if they shall wish it, for the purpose of imbibing purer air. 
And the said brothers shall abstain from flesh every day except 
Sunday and Thursday, on which days it may be permitted to them 
to eat one kind of flesh meat. And on the other days (except 
Fridays, on which days they must fast.on bread and water) it shall 
be lawful for them to eat of one kind-of fish, which they shall choose. 
Moreover, those of the said brothers who have the art of reading 
shall every day, besides fully saying the other appointed prayers, say 
one portion of the Psalter, with a Litany. But those of them who 
have not the skill to read, besides the other prayers, shall say two 
hundred times the Lord’s Prayer, with the Salutation of the Glorious 
Virgin. William de Raven, Thomas de Chamberlein, Hugh de 
Tadcaster, William de Chelsey, Mauris de Newsum, Peter de Octer- 
ingham, William de Thorp, Simon de Stein, shall not go out of the 
enclosure of the monasteries in which they are confined, except to 
some adjacent gardens not distant from the monastery, as the presi- 
dent of the monastery shall give them leave. On Mondays they 
shall abstain from flesh meat, and on Fridays from fish and’ other 
food, except bread, till Mass has been said ; and every week, if*théey 
have skill to read, besides the other appointed prayers, they shall 
say two portions of the Psalter, with a Litany ; and if they have not 
the skill to read, each day, besides the other appointed prayers, they 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer and. the Salutation of the, Virgin one 
hundred and fifty times. The brothers William de Burton, William 
de Pocklington, John de Sadelescumb, and William de Bernkell, shall 
not go outside the enclosure of the monastery where they are con- 
fined, except to the adjacent gardens, not distant from the monastery, 
for the purpose of imbibing purer air. On Mondays they shall abstain 
from flesh, and on Sundays it shall be lawful for them to eat of two 
kinds of flesh meat ; but on other days, except Friday, on’ which 
day they must fast on bread and ale, abstaining from other food, 
they may eat of two sorts of fish: and all these must altogether 
abstain from wine. But on double feasts, which are excepted from 
these abstinences, it may be permitted to them to use in moderation 
such meats and drinks as they shall choose and be able; also as 
often as there shall be need on account of any infirmities of their 
bodies which may arise. And the priests of the said Order must 
abstain from the celebration of the Divine offices. And these shall 
be kept in ward as aforesaid, and do penance as long as the King 
shall appoint. But to the brethren John [de Stoke] and William [de 
Lafford] ye shall do by the authority of the Council that which justice 
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requires to be done.' But for the conducting of the aforesaid brethren 
to the monasteries our Lord the King has promised the help of the 
sheriffs of the places through which they shall be conducted, and has 
directed briefs to the sheriffs on this matter ; and to the monasteries 
he has promised, by the hands of the custodians of the goods of the 
Order of the Temple which are in his possession, to pay for each 
brother fourpence per day for providing them with necessaries. Now 
if the religious of the aforesaid monasteries shall despise your com- 
mands in this matter or neglect to obey, against them, whether 
exempt or not exempt, ye shall without delay fulminate ecclesiastical 
censures, and proceed against them with all ecclesiastical severity as 
justice shall require. And what ye shall do in the premisses ye shall 
without delay intimate to us by your letters patent.’ ? 


The Bishop, in forwarding this letter to each of the mo- 
nasteries concerned, merely added that such and such a 
Templar was assigned to the monastery addressed, and that 
he was to be treated in every way as the Archbishop’s letter 
directed. The gradations of penance to the three classes 
mentioned in the letter are so curious, that it is worth while 
to draw them out for comparison. The first, or most guilty 
class, were never to go outside the septa of the monastery, but 
might spend four hours per week in its gardens. They were 
to eat meat only on Sundays and Thursdays, and on other 
days only one kind of fish. On Fridays they were to fast all 
day on bread and water. They were to say a Psalter and 
Litany every day, or Lord’s Prayer and Ave two hundred 
times. The second class might go outside the sep/a to gardens 
adjacent, as they got leave. They might eat meat every day, 
except Mondays and Fridays; on Fridays bread and water 
till Mass ; to say two Psalters and a Litany per week, or Lord’s 
Prayer and Ave one hundred and fifty times. The ¢hird class 
might go outside the septa to gardens adjacent, without spe- 
cial leave; might eat meat every day, except Mondays and 
Fridays, and on Sundays two sorts. On Fridays they were 
to fast on bread and ale, and in addition to their meat they 
were allowed two sorts of fish. They had no special religious 
exercises prescribed. All alike might feast without stint on 
high festivals. 

It will be admitted that these punishments were not spe- 
cially severe, except perhaps that of the first class, the con- 
finement of which must have been irksome. As to the third 
class of punishment, it simply provided the Templar with a 

1 John de Stoke was a priest. William de Lafford may be supposed 
to have been in minor orders. Hence, the secular authority was not 
sufficient in their cases. That of the Council is quoted. 

2 From Dalderby’s Register, MS., Lincoln. 
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comfortable home, and left him free to do very much as he 
liked. Thus the treatment of the Templars in England 
contrasts very favourably with their horrible maltreatment in 
France. But at the same time, one is inclined to ask, why, if 
these men were not guilty, were they thus dealt with, and 
why was the property of their Order confiscated? That they 
were not guilty, in the estimation of their judges, the very 
lightness of their punishment seems to show. But, though 
the punishment may be considered light, and altogether dis- 
proportioned to the atrocity of the charges made against the 
Templars, supposing them to be established, even in part, 
nevertheless the annoyance experienced by such men as the 
knights of the Temple at being shut up in obscure, monas- 
teries, with no other companions save ignorant and childish 
monks, must have been very great. These Templars were 
men who had seen the world, and knew something of its 
pomps and pleasures, and doubtless also of its sins. They 
were familiar with courts and camps. They had been trained 
to take the greatest delight in the use of arms, and had 
brought all the exercises of knighthood to the highest per- 
fection. Skilful above others in the tournay and the mé/éz, 
accustomed to spend many hours of each day in the saddle 
practising every feat of knightly warfare, what a sad and 
melancholy change was it for them to be doomed to the still 
life of the convent, with its varying routine of petty duties 
and ill-mumbled services ;.its useless waste of life ; its little 
cabals and secret whisperings ; its absence of all manliness, 
vigour and reality. Despite the liberty allowed them of 
visiting ‘adjacent gardens for purer air, the knight, bronzed 
in the sun of the East, with limbs and sinews braced and 
knitted by the hard toils of war, must have soon withered 
away in this uncongenial atmosphere, and not for long have 
encumbered the monastery with his presence. To men also 
to whom honour and praise were the very breath of their 
nostrils, the fearful opprobrium which had fallen upon their 
Order ; its condemnation by Kings, Popes and Councils; all 
the hideous calumnies which were vented against it; must 
have been a continual source of overpowering pain. Then 
the knowledge of the terrible fate which had overtaken their 
companions in arms, brethren with whom they had often 
charged side by side through the ranks of the infidels, must 
have been a torturing thought. In fact, it is hard to conceive 
a more unhappy lot than that of these knights, fallen from 
their proud and honoured estate, and reduced to live as pen- 
sioners at fourpence a day in obscure monasteries. And if 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. H 
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‘the monastery was hateful to the Templar, so also without 
doubt was, on the other hand, the Templar hateful to the 
monastery. That much opposition was expected from the 
monks to having their quiet abodes turned into State prisons 
was evidenced by the very ominous threats made against 
them in the letters of the Archbishop, if they should refuse 
‘to receive the Templars allotted to them. And that, in spite 
of these threats, they did in some cases rebel, and refuse the 
‘burden assigned to them, we are able to prove from the same 
“source which has furnished the letters previously quoted. 

To the monastery of S. Andrew’s, Northampton, William 
de Pocklington had been assigned, and in due course the 
letter of the Bishop of Lincoln signifying this fact, and en- 
closing the letters given above from the Archbishop, in the 
name of the Provincial Synod, was dispatched to it.. But S. 
Andrew’s refused to receive the guest thus destined for it, and 
a letter was sent by the Society to their Diocesan, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, signifying their refusal. The Bishop immediately 
responded with a severe letter, bidding the monastery to obey 
at. once, or take the consequences. S. Andrew’s, however, 
still held out, so distasteful to the Prior and monks.was the 
burden with which they were threatened. Then sharper 
measures were taken. The Bishop wrote to the Rural Dean 
of Northampton, bidding him to publish, and cause to be 
published in all the churches of the deanery, the excommuni- 
cation of the Prior, Sub-Prior, Precentor, Cellarer, and Sacristan 
of the abbey. What the effect of this was. does not appear 
from the Register, but no doubt the monastery was obliged 
finally to yield. And if the Templar was regarded as a 
burden to the Society, and his enforced presence resented, 
there must have been many ways of causing the ill-humour 
of the monks to be felt by the unfortunate prisoners. Over 
monasteries there was practically no efficient supervision. 
Great’ numbers of them, as all the Cistercian houses, were 
exempt from diocesan control altogether. Others had ob- 
tained special exemptions, or were striving for them, and in 
every way seeking to baffle the Bishop's visitatorial power. 
Any one acquainted with monastic histories will admit that 
the two great objects of monkish politics were to obtain ex- 
emption from episcopal control and to get possession of the 
advowsons of churches. The ‘religious’ bodies had great 
success in both these pursuits. Consequently a Templar 
forced upon a monastery, and in revenge subjected to any 
amount of annoyance and ill-treatment, would scarcely have 
any efficient protection from the Bishop, even if he were dis- 
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posed to afford it to him, and’sad indeed must often have 
been the condition of these. prisoners. 


The Grand Order of the Knights of the Temple, once the 


‘bulwark of Christianity against’ the Mussulman, the delight 


and pride of every Christian for its noble arms-deeds against 
the enemies. of the faith, came to an’ end in England, if not 
in blood, and torture, and. flames, as in France, yet amidst 
sad and melancholy surroundings, amidst scandal, shame, and 
poverty. It is sometimes alleged as a proof ofthe sincerity 
of the process against the Templars, that the kings who pro- 
secuted them were not enriched by the spoils of the Order, 
but that the estates of the Templars were given to the Knights 


_Hospitallers. This is an entire, misconception. It is: true 


that the Knights of S. John were allowed (or rather obliged) 
to become possessors of the Templars’ estates, but they were 
constrained to redeem them by large sums out of the hands 
of the kings who. had seized them. The effect was that the 
Order of S,. John was. zmpoverished, instead of enriched, by 
their new acquirements. . In fact, as Sismondi points out, 
everywhere ‘before giving up these goods to the. religious 
orders, the sovereigns. universally enriched themselves by se- 
questering them.’! The Council of Vienne saved ecclesiastical 


- propriety by ordering the correct disposal of this'wealth, which 


had been dedicated to religious purposes. But Philip the Fair, 
Edward II., and the other dutiful crowned sons of the Church, 
had their own way of intétpreting and carrying out the order 
of the Council. Thus barefaced and sacrilegious robbery was 
added to the crimes which make the fall. of the Templars one 


of the most portentous episodes in the history of medizval 
Europe, 


ART. V—DEBASED HELLENISM AND THE NEW 
RENAISSANCE. 


. Socrates and the Socratic Age. By Professor ZELLER. 

(London, 1868-1877). 
2. The Greek Poets. By J. A.. SYMONDS; (London, 1873 

1876.) 

. Studies in the Renaissance. By H. A, PATER. (London, 
1873-1877.) ; ‘4 

1 Hist. Répub. Ital. iii. 181. 
H 2 
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4. De l’Art Chrétien. Par A. F. R10. (Paris, 1836-55.) 
5. Mosley’s University Sermon on Nature. (London, 1876.) 


WE believe the saying that ‘ poete manqué fait bon critique’ 
is due to Balzac, that it was elaborated in order to annoy 
Sainte-Beuve, and that it effectually answered its purpose. 
It has done much duty of late ; with most pleasing result, we 
think, in Lothair, where Mr. Phoebus says the critics are the 
men who have failed in art or poetry ; and we remember that it 
there produced an effect on the daily and weekly press, like that 
of firing a blunderbuss into a rookery, vertically and generally. 
We cannot see why anybody except the first sufferer should 
care about it. Sainte-Beuve may have felt that a rival had, 
as people say now, scored off him. But to say that a man 
may have good literary judgment without creative or highly 
imaginative power ought not tohurt him. The apostles of the 
New Renaissance among us are good critics without the prestige 
or the purgation of previous failure. Mr. Symonds has shown 
fine poetic capacity, and Mr. Pater is safer still from the 
epigram, for he affects only prose, and it often rises to poetry 
of a somewhat charming character. Such complaint or ex- 
postulation as we may have to make about the works of one, 
or perhaps both, of these gentlemen may come in due time: 
for the present it must in fairness be said for both, that their 
merits as well as defects make them, perhaps against their 
will, representatives of a large number of supporters, to whose 
partially-formed ideas they give a consistence, and for whose 
crudities they are made responsible, sometimes without good 
reason. They seem to prefer the scientific observation of 
poetry and art for their own sake ; that is to say, as a branch 
of knowledge, without relation to any spiritual source or pre- 
sent results. To their minds art is dead and finished, can 
produce no more mysteries, and may be analysed, autopsied, 
and bottled. There is no spirit of prophecy in the dead poet 
or painter identical with the spirit which is in the living one: 
there is not, for practical purposes, any spirit at all. Scientific 
method treats all these things as material, or lets them alone 
as nugatory. Again, these and other modern writers have 
discovered a capital method of uniting opposite advantages. 
They analyse and classify works of art, and so far they use the 
inductive method ; but they do it ina highly ornamented style 
of considerable merit ; and so combine the seductions of rhe- 
toric with the severity of natural science. This will be found 
to have contributed not a little to their success, and also to 
have exposed them to some reasonable animadversion. It is 
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difficult for rhapsody to speak with authority, and as soon as 
it does so it is liable to serious comment. 

Natural science, where it deals with Life—in the minds 
of all who acknowledge their own personality, and do not re- 
pudiate the sense of a spirit within them—runs necessarily to 
metaphysic and theology; or else to the repudiation of 
them both. This is true @ fortiori of the scientific analysis 
of Poetry and Art. These are held to be things spiritual, by 
the opinion of 2,500 years ; so that, if you do not think thus 
of them, you have, sooner or later, to say so; or you must 
let your audience know what you think, in any way you 
consider likely to please them best, or shock them least, 
or, in some cases, to shock them most. But if you alto- 
gether subject art and song to analysis, barring all know- 
ledge except analytic conclusions, you do not treat them 
as things of the spirit, either of God or man. The assumption, 
therefore, to treat these subjects on the basis of observed facts, 
and scientifically, avowedly rejecting all considerations as to 
their source or purpose, is likely to bring him who makes it 
into collision, not with religion or theology alone, but with all 
spiritual thought, with all the corollaries of spiritual belief 
which fill men’s minds. Thought, feeling, and other spiritual 
phenomena have hitherto been taken as facts. Now it be- 
comes necessary for inductive science to settle what is a fact, 
just as it is for economic science to determine what is a pound. 
Professor Goldwin Smith long ago pointed out that to observe 
facts in mental science could not mean putting a mind ona 
table and looking at it through a microscope ; and until this 
can be done, physical observation can only tell us that it 
cannot be done; and that all the information it has to give 
about the many-sided mind is negative. Accordingly, the 
aspect of modern literature in art and poetry may be scientific, 
but it is also negative. Without enunciating the formidable 
copyslip that All‘ Able’ Authors Are Avowed And Aggres- 
sive Atheists, we have to remark that a good many writers 
make it a condition of ability to exclude the Unknown 
Factor; to call for scientific verification in non-scientific 
matter, in the very way against which Aristotle protests i 
limine, at the very beginning of his Ethics; and in fact to 
speak from the agnostic standpoint. Virgil said, a Fove 
principium ; and whatever they allow, they one and all repu- 
diate that. ‘It is so much better to talk about what one 
understands and really knows, to attempt what one can do,’ 
and soon. So it may be; but to write as if one never could 
know anything about artistic inspiration as a spiritual matter, 
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is to write as if one éeemialy knew that chews is no spirit, 
neither God, nor angel, nor soul of man. 

Hellenism, therefore, considered as the scientific analysis 
of the Greek Spirit by its works, has an uncomfortable side 
for Christian minds. If the word mean, according to our 
older notions, knowing all you can ‘about the inner-and outer 
life of Greeks, with appreciation of their excellences, and 
without either ignoring or specially contemplating their darker 
traits, that is acceptable enough’; but the word is often used 
so as 'to give us the impression that our old studies are being 
reconstructed, with a polemical or anti-theological view. A 
certain amount of study of the art and poetry of the Periclean- 
Pheidian period seems to prove to us that it was the work of 
Theists without revelation ; and of Pantheists with the idea that 
Deity existed, and was in a sense to be felt, found, and appre- 
hended, in the works of Nature. It has seemed to us that the 
Athenian, in particular, may be viewed in both these characters 
alike: in the Pheidian age and so down to the Aristotelian.’ It 
seemed that the conception of right and wrong, current in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.C.. led men’s thoughts to a just Fate ; 
to ahigher supra-Homeric Zeus ; to a Father in some sense of 
Gods and mankind : and that the same men who thus looked 
for Him had notions of His being manifested in Nature, per- 
haps by Homeric or Hesiodic gods and demigods, and by harm- 
less spirits of woods and waters. Thusa personal and practical 
Theism seems to have been reconciled with a contemplative 
Pantheism. With the greatest art and poetry in the world for 
its exponents, this heathen age is in many respects the most 
glorious one the world ever saw ; and its history, in spite of its 
sorrows and visibly on-coming degradation, is delightful and 
ennobling. To trace degeneracy in its imaginative production 
is a sad and unwelcome task, and we gladly avail ourselves of 
Professor Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic Age, which dis- 
charges it with absolute efficiency. As to denying that parallel 
degeneracy is traceable in morals, poetry, and sculpture, it 
seems entirely against the facts ; and degeneracy is asserted as 
early as Aristophanes. He was doubtless to blame for his per- 
sonal enmity to Euripides ; but the distinctions drawn, and illus- 
trated with such humour in the Rane, between AEschylus and 
that great poet are true enough, and are held in one form or ano- 
ther tothis day. Astosculpture, the observation that Pheidias 
was the carver of gods and heroes, as distinguished from later 
men, who represented human beauty with quite equal skill in 
the technique of their art, is Greek and not modern only. 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, vol. ix. p. 136. 
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The connection between Athenian sculpture - and the: 
statuesque grouping of Athenian ‘tragedy was perhaps. first, 
noted by Winckelmann and Rio, The great pageants or pro- 
cessions of the Panathenza, carved on the Parthenon friezes, 
were one part of a service, of which grand theatric spectacle: 
formed another; and a highly important step in modern 
painting has been made, by the work of the President of our 
Royal Academy (and his pupil, the present Oxford Slade 
Professor), in realizing for us some of these scenes of dedicated 
Beauty. It is to be regretted that noscholar has as yet seen,, 
or at least acknowledged, the value of this art-work for stu- 
dents of Greek literature ; and nothing can better illustrate 
the short-sightedness of our present competitive system, or 
the academical determination to know nothing save the 
schools. But the distinction between Pheidian work and later 
—even the Praxitelean—is that the former was honestly dedi-. 
cated art ; Beauty created, or made the most of, to the glory 
of the Unknown God, or Gods, or @siov: whereas the later 
works, for centuries of equal beauty, are only meant to give 
pleasure, higher or lower. We do not care to call this de- 
generacy in art; but it is degeneracy in motive, and it will 
lower the aim of art and narrow its range. 

In the same way, Atschylus is the poet of Gods and 
heroes, not in Homeric anthropomorphism, but as personating 
Divine Justice, Vengeance, and Mercy. ‘At the bottom of 
all his sentiments lies reverence for the divine powers; says 
Zeller ; ‘yet these are grouped almost monothéistically to- 
gether, in his vast vision, as one almighty power.’! 

Euripides deals with men as men,: with their passions, 
their doubts and blindness, their casuistries of moral action : 
with women and their charms, their delicacy, their strength 
and weakness. His technique is Praxitelean: not exactly 
sensual, but content with human beauty, and ready to pursue 
it for its own sake, with Hellenic confidence in the love of 

1 ¢That man mistake not his position (Miobe, Fr. 155 (154), 140 
Dind. 1841) ; that he learn not to overrate what is human ; that he be 
not indignant with the Gods when in affliction (Frag. 369, 358 Dind.) ; 
that his mind soar not too high, that the grain of guilt planted by pride 
grows to a harvest of tears (Perse, 820); such is the teaching which 
flashes on us in every page of the poet.’ Such teaching. is in fact that 
groundwork of the submissive heart, which is necessary to the Christian 
faith because it is necessary to all Theism; and which the Christian 
faith especially produces and confirms. ‘Imagine Byron, or Swinburne, 
orithe modern hard-and-sharp scientific reasoners, consenting to such 
views. Shelley, in Prometheus Unbound, after conventional expressions of 


respect for A:schylus, complains and repudiates so lame a conclusion as 
the reconciliation of Prometheus and Zeus in the great trilogy. 
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Beauty, as its own regulative power. ‘The grand poetic way 
of contemplating the world, the moral and religious way of 
looking at human life, has given place to a sceptical tone, to 
a decomposing reflection ; to a setting forth of plain natural 
facts.’ This is certainly true in Euripides, and it is paralleled 
in glyptic art, first by the desertion of sacred subject fer 
athletes, and the Pheidian ideal for merely corporeal strength 
and grace; then by the taste which soon accompanied it, and 
employed the rhypographs in lower realism of still life and 
vulgar subjects, and the pornographs in directly-shameful 
labours. It will be noticed how the philosophic tragedian, 
trying to set forth the heart and the fortunes of men didacti- 
cally, and to the best of his power, was free from the besetting 
temptation of the sculptor. Euripides was a man of high 
personal virtue, disturbed by the sense that many things he 
had heard from childhood about his Gods could not be true ; 
the sculptors had the temptation of sensual pleasure, or of 
base ministry to it for others, always waiting upon them, and 
with increasing power and subtlety. And if Euripides, in an 
analysis which could not exclude human and feminine passion, 
incurred or was suspected of the taint of the vulgar Aphrodite, 
how much more the sculptor of the Venus of Cnidus or of Cos? 

If you are to study human beauty, it comes to this in all 
ages, under all dispensations, in all states of knowledge, human 
or revealed, How and with what view are you to study it? What 
think ye of this fair creature, these muscles and sinews, colour 
and outline? Is its beauty that of a Temple? and of whom? 
Or is its beauty the unaccountable efflorescence of an unex- 
plained compound of clay ; or protoplasm and molecular move- 
ment, or what? Exactly the same question occurs to our latest 
school of painters, in higher or lower figure-subject ; and is 
answered we all know how differently by different persons. 
Mr. Burne Jones may be said to represent the Euripidean 
stage of high beauty ; of human passion, not without reference 
to the purity of the higher nature, and the Divine love ; which 
is better than youth, or beauty, or the love of women.' Mr. 


1 Perhaps the most beautiful expression of this thought in our language 
is Miss Rossetti’s 
‘And youth and beauty die. 

So be it, O our Lord, Thou God of truth: 

Better than beauty or than youth 

Are saints and angels, a glad company.’ 
Some of our harsher critics of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s poetry may do well to 
consider that his sister’s work is closely related to his ; and that it is well 
within the truth to say that her poetry has done the Anglican Church 
more good than ever he did, or wished, it harm. 
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Tennyson’s poetry has always been closely related to his 
work, on its highest side. So in every intellectual quality 
might Mr. Swinburne’s have been. But at present it sets 
before the modern world that facilis descensus Avernt which 
leads through the Venus-berg. Many seem to go in thereat. 

It is natural for critics of the New Renaissance to set 
aside Count Rio as a Christian theorist, devout dreamer, and 
the like. But the fact is that he was an extremely good 
student of ancient sculpture, and knew quite as much about 
the matter as a whole wilderness of minor essayists ; also he 
had read his Tragedians as well as most of us. Now in his 
Introduction he says, (and nobody will deny his main facts,) 
that Athene represented war, wisdom, and purity severely 
fair; and that her attendant Amazons carried out the same 
idea in the human scale of being. Then he makes this 
curious comparison, which exactly illustrates the difference 
between the Pheidian view of beauty and purity and that of the 
French Renaissance, which is now generally adopted by our 
new school. Take the captive and wedded Amazon, he says: 
Hippolytus is her son, and Euripides the Pagan (or rather 
Ethnic)' makes his chastity, and practical martyrdom to 
it, the subject of a tragedy; while Racine, ‘le poéte Chrétien 
par excellence,’ sympathizes with Phzdra ; and ‘substitutes 
the passion of love for the passion of chastity. So, we 
apprehend, without any pre-eminence in Christian devotion, 
would most of the male and female admirers of Madame Sara 
Bernhardt’s impersonation of that heroine. Professor Arnold 
has lately, and in very beautiful language, requested Madame 
Bernhardt to restore the British stage: but really we think the 
stage and its patrons more likely to address her in the memo- 
rable words of Mr. Swinburne :— 


‘Come down and redeem us from Virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain.’ 


A year ago, the morality of Mr. Burne Jones’s works was, we 
think by misadventure, impugned by the most brilliant prose 
writer of the day. He did good service, at any rate, in scaring 
a certain number of palpitating passionists ; and what he said 
made many others ask themselves whether, on the whole, 
Passion intense and devouring, uncontrolled by Theism or 


1 We think it should be better remembered that the word Pagan is 
of comparatively late origin in the Church’s vocabulary, and refers at 
least in its use to persons who have heard and refused to hear the 
Gospel-revelation. 
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the fear of God; is a thing to be set forth for admiration, if 
not imitation, in our galleries or our libraries ? 

Count Rio connects as counterparts the names of Sopho- 
cles and Pheidias (Introd. xiv.) ; and Professor Zeller suggests 
the same train of ideas, in making the former express the 
cheerful beauty of the age of Pericles, as succeeding the 
sterner generation of Marathon, which /Eschylus (who prob- 
ably fought at Salamis with his brother Ameinias) sufficiently 
represents. Now, only compare the old Hellenism with the 
new : Sophocles with Shelley, or with the Chorus of ‘ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon.’ The keynote of Sophocles is reverence 
for the Gods, and illustration how their hand and laws en- 
compass human life. Life and death also; misfortune and 
evil—as it afflicts man, not as it pollutes him—all is theirs 
also here and hereafter. And it is better (Amt. 71) to please 
those in the next world than those inthis. There is guidance 
from the Gods (Fr. 834, 227, 809, 865). Resigned endurance 
is good (E/. 174; Fr.523, 862), though Hyllus is once made to 
exclaim as loudly as Shelley, because of the sufferings of those 
whom the Gods call their children. There is hope of personal 
reconciliation for the most deeply accursed (Za. Col.), and 
(Edipus is made pure in death, though the guilt of the house 
of Laius works on in his ruined race. Sophocles’ ideals are 
of men like the Theseus and women like the Fates: persons 
to whom life was not without God, nor death without hope. 

Now our chief complaint here of modern Hellenism is that 
it identifies the art and poetry of an age like this with its own ; 
claiming a common ground of Atheism, in a manner which 
would afflict Sophocles as much as it can the most orthodox 
scholar or parson of our own day. It refuses that real purport 
of the Pheidian sculpture, which distinguishes it from later 
work, Classical or Renaissance. Pheidian anatomy is not so 
erudite as Praxitelean ; its beauty is not so soft ; it is not so 
difficult as Michael Angelo’s grand science; Rubens’s 
Amazons or ‘ Fall of the Wicked’ are more wonderful and 
horrible. The Pantheon which is for ever tumbling from the 
Sheldonian ceiling at Oxford on the heads of an unsus- 
pecting Convocation may be as correct, for what we know : 
we never looked much at it. But it is on the Elgin sculp- 
tures chiefly, if not only, that Rio’s remark is founded : that 
Greece alone seems to have heard with distinctness, through 
the din of all the ages, that God created man in His own 
image ; that she strove to restore or rehabilitate the shattered 
faculties and fallen form of man, by giving to the world the 
notion of the Ideal. One other race with yet higher privileges, 
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he continues, the Hebrew, was educated in the contemplation 
and worship of Truth: the Greek grew up in contemplation 
of the Beautiful. 

The theory of the nature and uses of Beauty leads, in real 
truth, to all the questions which make up the standing dispute 
between Greek. and Gothic philosophy of life. We call it 
Greek and Gothic for brevity’s sake: Professor Arnold calls 
it Greek and Hebraic. Naturalist and Ascetic, or Secular 
and Monastic, Medieval and Renaissance, are all names for 
contradictory views of Life, and of Beauty as one of its per- 
vading and unavoidable phenomena. Nobody knows what it 
is, but everybody knows it is there, and nearly all:admit that 
it ought to be there; in other words, that it is good or sym- 
bolic of good. Now the Hellenic error about Beauty, seriously 
exaggerated by the Renaissance for reasons soon to be con- 
sidered, was to pass from Beauty as symbolic of Good to 
Beauty as synonymous with Good. Men felt that Virtue 
and the Good were beautiful, and trusted therefore to their 
notions of moral beauty as an infallible guide into the eternally 
true and perfect. The error was excusable, for few or none 
can escape it who possess vigorous and healthy perceptions 
and love of Right, yet are not taught the fall, corruption, and 
frailty of their own souls. If man’s taste for all beauty were 
infallibly correct, it would guide him infallibly to good ; which 
it fails to do, If beauty were inseparable from good, many 
beautiful people would be much better than they are. 

The subtlest, grossest and most prevailing sin of the vulgar, 
or modern, Renaissance is the continual issue and reissue of 
images of beauty fancifully complicated with criminal passion, 
whether lewd or furious ; indeed, it sometimes affects the most 
skilful work of the time, and rises out of vulgarity into infamy. 
These combinations are not untrue to nature, in. this sense of 
the words, that something like them does occur in human life ; 
now, as in the fifth century B.c. But they were not the ideals 
of that century. Sophocles and Pheidias, contemplating 
only the best beauty of the best men and women, were not 
troubled with subtle combinations or confusion between phy- 
sical beauty and vicious expression, They would have re- 
joiced in Botticelli’s ‘Zipporah’ or Tintoret’s ‘Eve ;’ they 
would not have enjoyed or allowed Rossetti’s 6r Burne Jones’s 
‘ Medea’ so well, but would probably have joined Aristophanes 
in calling the picture an Evpemideior. 

Pheidian art is a Canephorus of the Goddess of Wisdom, 
who is daughter of the God of all Truth ; she bears the symbolic 
treasure called Beauty ; by which the work of the Gods, and 
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They, or He Himself, are best known upon earth. Yet the 
symbol is not the God, and it may be, for a time, where He is 
not. The difference between the true Greek or classic sculpture 
and our new Renaissance is that the former would not repre- 
sent any beauty in which the God evidently was not, and the 
latter makes such subjects its special study. Its ideal is 
passion, intensity, concentrated and consuming vehemence ; 
but because such conditions do unquestionably exist, their 
detailed representation is called natural, as if diseased nature 
were the same thing as healthy. The French go farther, and 
call the elaboration of offensive detail and analytic filth by 
the name of naturalism. The world has taken this sort of 
thing as supplied, on paper and canvas, and given it its vogue. 
It now begins to complain, in Punch and elsewhere, that 
Beauty has fallen through with all this intensity ; and that, 
vicious or not, long ladies in samite hecome monotonous, and 
are in fact plain. This great light at length seems to have 
dawned on popular criticism, that diseased expression of 
sinful feeling is ugly and not handsome; and the subtle con- 
fusion of which we complained a few lines back is that our 
passion-painters prefer to derive beauty from evil passion. 
Good feelings cannot be intense enough for them. It is not 
so much Guenevere they care for, as Guenevere’s love of 
Lancelot. She did not look so beautiful for Arthur; or 
they do not care so much how she looked for him. 

This is the sting of that variety of the Serpent which haunts 
modern Hellenism ; and all we have to say of him now is, 
that he is not, in fact, handsome; that he does not create 
beauty, but spoils it; and that Pheidias and Sophocles would 
have been ashamed of him. They knew nothing about 
Hellenism, analysis, or anatomy, or agnosticism: they had 
faith enough in God and man to enjoy the beauty of all their 
fair land and think it in a sense Divine. They tasted it 
always with a steady delight, which rose now and then into 
mighty and creative gladness. They had no learning: they 
said and did for us what all our best earthly learning is about. 
Those who rise up against God with their science and analysis 
have to account for these unlearned and ignorant men and their 
works, as for others. We Christians say they are entirely on our 
side. The Faith is, among other things, an hypothesis of human 
life on a spiritual basis, and to the minds of its professors it 
really seems more likely that Zeus should have made Pheidias, 
and endued him with an excellent spirit of invention and 
execution, than that Pheidias made Zeus, apparently with 
hammer and chisel, but really by molecular force ; and that 
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he was himself ainléed out of sea-slime or netala-pectopienm, 
even Professor Huxley does not quite know how. 

The argument from Beauty to its Divine source is defi- 
nitely outlined in its logical bearings by Professor Mozley in 
his sermon on Nature. It is, in fact, the ancient Hellenic. 
view of Nature, put explicitly in Christian times and terms. 
There is, indeed, broad ground of reconciliation with the 
Gospel, on their own terms and by their own best aspirations, 
for all true lovers of the Beautiful in our own day ; as there 
always has been. It has been our own fault, and that of the 
curse which is on the world in all things, high or low, that 
both theology and practical morality have been set against 
the esthetic faculties and their great work. From the carlier 
Renaissance of Painting, ever since men became able to 
represent beauty once more, there has always been suspicion 
without the studios, and somewhat of a double mind within, 
save only with the Religious Purists. One point among others 
in which Sandro Botticelli’s life and works are a central point 
in art is the disturbed conscience of his later life. Without 
recorded sinfulness of habit, or offence (as far as we know) 
by any of his works, he was all his latter days a Piagnone, or 
penitent follower.of Savonarola. Whether any of his works 
were sacrificed in the Bonfires of Vanity, when Florence 
turned all instruments of dissipation iz fumum et cinerem, 
and when many a panel and canvas may have perished: that 
we know not. But he is-a typical person in this as well as in 
his consummate drawing. He felt the contradiction between 
the beauty of this world, and the curse that is on the world: 
between the beauty of women, which is the flower of all the 
earth, and that which makes it a poison-flower to so many.! 
But to the earlier manhood of Athens beauty was not a 
poison-flower in any sense; they had no strict morality to 
lose, no higher revelation to sin against. Pheidias had not 
heard and rejected the Christian Faith and its counsels of 
purity. And this is why all attempts at the joyous care- 
lessness, the delighted animalism of Greek life, are mere 
visions of guilty folly for ourselves. We have had the Faith, 
its higher morality, and its higher unattainable ideal of Beauty, 
set before us as fully as it can be set before man. We have 
not, it is true, yet accomplished reconcilement between the 
outer Beauty and the inner, on which the Greek so deeply 


1 A note to Professor Ruskin’s Aviadne Florentina, p. 257, gives all 
the author can find out about the character of this extraordinary painter, 
who is, in fact, the central authority and ideal master of all the higher 
workmen of our latest school of painting. 
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pondered ; for which he longed ; of which Pheidias wrought 
the visible symbols ; but we have heard the fame thereof with 
our ears, and it is promised us in the Name of our Maker. 
And if we reject Him, the vision of a perfect beauty fades 
with all the rest of our false vision. of Him. If there bea 
. Perfect and Spiritual beauty it must be His. But we are 
determined to allow no beauty of the spirit, and consequently 
we go in for beauty of the passions. And whatever that 
may be like, it never can be like Pheidias. We put the adul- 
teress in the place of the: Amazon, and read Vice for Zeus, 
and then talk of the art of Athens and Greece. And then 
we find by way of reward, that the world tells us we have lost 
beauty altogether, and perhaps attained to intensity. People 
have enough of passion, and turn squeamish: the despair 
of wearied excitement is not beautiful any more ; it is become 
a bore unto mankind. 

We are so constructed that Beauty itself, unless it be 
that of the spirit, or so great as to be of quite a typical 
character, grows monotonous without foil or relief. It has 
been remarked elsewhere, that one reason for: the com- 
manding influence of Socrates over a generation of prac- 
tical artists and critics was that he represented to them the 
Grotesque. In many respects he anticipated the Gothic 
character, in his. oddity, in his asceticism, and in his sense 
of ugliness as a foil or contrast to beauty. Of all Greeks, 
scarcely excepting Aristophanes, he seems to have had 
most Gothic fun in him: to have been physically the hardest 
-man of his time in the modern sense, yet to have reconciled 
severity to himself with indulgence to others, by precept and 
example ; and that not least in the matter of strong: liquors. 
The Greek looked for the Good through the Beautiful : here 
was the ugliest man in Athens or elsewhere ; and Alcibiades 
and all men knew and felt that he was their very best. That 
was the real secret of his social power with the men he had 
to live with ; there was no man like him to know and to do 
the concrete right, or beautiful, or whatever or whoever Right 
was inthe abstract. He had unquestionably in him that which 
altogether passed show. Confessedly the Demon was in 
Socrates. And thus in one sense he is a central figure in 
the history of art and theology, because he reconciled and 
united in his own person the athletic and ascetic views of 
life. Both these words imply an ideal character with its own 
beauty ; and very unlike each other the two ideals are ; but 
the words are closely related in meaning, and one of them 
has been used to express the Greek, the other the Christian 
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.view of nature and the body, and their relations to the soul of 
man. 

The training of abstinence and the training of development 
‘do seem to admit of a point of practical reconciliation in every 
-individual case. The frame and instruments of life must be 
kept fit for their appointed work. On this matter S. Paul con- 
-fronts the grotesque, pathetic, indomitable Sage of earlier days ; 
-himself of weak body and contemptible presence. He speaks of 
severe life as athletic training for the great work of life,’ for the 
Christian Race, of temperance and Sophrosyne, of self-mastery 
in all things. He is hardened and developed, not for actual 
conflict, but for an endurance involving all its trials: he 
cannot rejoice in his strength like the Greek, yet he can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth him. He occu- 
pies, in fact, the central or reconciling position between 
athlete and ascetic, between the Greeks of the Pheidian age 
and of the Byzantine. _He cannot fell his opponent in the 
pancration: but he can die daily, and teach others ‘to face 
death and prevail; and ‘those not Spartans, but weaklings of 
ruined blood. ‘Both these men prevailed over the chief spirits 
of their time. It was’ felt of one by worshippers of Beauty, 
that the inner comeliness of his spirit altogether prevailed 
over his ugly face and person. It was felt of the other, 
among worshippers of Power; that the might of the spirit that 
was in him prevailed.as signally over his personal weakness. 
The Athenian Hellenes "were the most beauty-loving’ people 
in the then world ; they had an unhappily special taste and 
judgment in male beauty ; and the best-beloved man in Athens, 
on the whole, had not a particle of it. Those who came to him 
for the pleasures of intellectual conflict always left him when 
they had had enough of it ; but he retained the admiration 
and affection of all men who had any to bestow, from Plato 
to Alcibiades, and on to ‘ Chzrephon the Bat.’? The spell of 
him was that he was the symbol and representative of the 
highest moral beauty then attainable, of all the best that could 
be learned and developed in the Pnyx and the agora, in the 
leaguer of Potidzea and the battle of Delium.* He bore witness 
to the truth he knew, and the immortality he hoped for ; and 


1 See use of the word irwmuftw, 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

2 Xawpepor 7 Nuxrepis. See Birds of Aristophanes, 1564, Dind.: so 
called from his cadaverous and un-Hellenic appearance. 

* The description in Plato’s Charmides of Socrates, ‘in the lost battle,’ 
by no means ‘borne down by the flying,’ or the pursuers either, is a key to 
that pride in the fighting old man, and that humorous enjoyment of his 
ways and appearance, which seems to have become natural to his friends. 
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was done to death Hellenically. About 450 years after him, 
another strange-looking person stood on Mars Hill, below 
the Propylza and the Parthenon, and all the splendours of 
what had been Attic religion. He came to tell Athens more 
of that which the other had anticipated by glimpses, and half- 
expounded with irony ; of the Unknown God, of righteousness, 
of judgment, of the Son of God made man, and His forgive- 
ness, and the resurrection of the dead ; and some mocked and 
some delayed, and certain men clove to him and believed. 
Both these preachers, at all events, asserted the dominion of 
spirit over matter ; and our agnostic physicists are wise in 
their generation, when they protest against education in the 
classical system which centres in Socrates, as well as in the 
Christian faith preached by Paul of Tarsus. 

That the scholars of the Italian Renaissance took up the 
non-religious side of classical Hellenism was not their per- 
sonal fault only: it is traceable, in great measure, to the 
state in which they found the Christian religion, and the form 
in which it was presented to them by the chiefs and officials 
of Western Christianity in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
But if they thought they were better without a definite faith 
in God, it was not the poets and sculptors of the Periclean 
age who taught them that view. We think our own view of 
the Hellenic faith of that age more accurate than theirs, and 
wish to point out and appeal to one or two powerful causes 
in full operation in Athens and Greece, from B.C. 600, and 
even before, in themselves sufficient to account for the de- 
generacy in creed, in morality, and in aspiration in the arts, 
which did unquestionably take place after B.C. 400, or there- 
abouts. 

There were two prominent causes of decline: evil relations 
between the sexes, with concomitant disorder of all mar- 
riage and family ties ; and the universal prevalence of slavery. 
The esthetic historian may glide over these as easily as he 
can, or let them alone altogether. Mr. Symonds dismisses 
Greek slavery in a short note: but nobody who wishes for 
any real idea of ancient Athens, beyond coins and copies, 
can omit to consider these two great sores of her public and 
private life. In our view, whatever widely or deeply degraded 
Greek character, did harm to Greek art work. Now, in those 
days, as in our own, the generally uncontrolled or degrading 
passions were rightly classed under the two heads of @upos 
and évupia: of anger as degenerated into cruelty, and 
natural love as represented by sensuality. Now, it is clear— 
and we were taught it in our own colonies in the last cen- 
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tury, nal Sane iene ‘of it again in the Auaetinnt war—how 
the continued presence of the slave, subject to corporal pun- 
ishment at will, examinable at will by torture (see Aristoph. 
Rana, 618 sqq.) even in courts of justice, without right of 
property or marriage, was a continual temptation to oppres- 
sive temper and wanton cruelty. It is equally clear that the 
number of female slaves contributed, with other causes, to 
the delirium of immorality which took possession of Greek 
society after the Alexandrian age. At the census of Deme- 
trius Phalereus in Athens there were 21,000 free citizens, 
10,000 metceci, 400,000 slaves (see Becker’s Charicles, p. 356). 
The last were employed in trades, for the most part, and 
considered as capital yielding interest: In perhaps the ma- 
jority of instances they were treated with personal good 
nature, and the Greek was most commonly a kinder master 
than the Roman. But the dreadful uncertainty of the slave’s 
life, dependent on the life or circumstances of his master, is 
sufficiently evident, and the same all over the world : nowhere 
can it be better described than by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It 
must have produced what we are apt to call the slavish vices 
in most cases ; and among captives taken in war, who were of 
higher spirit than the born thral], must have resulted in reck- 
less and despairing ferocity. One of the tests under which 
Athenian and Spartan society so thoroughly gave way, in the 
Peloponnesian and all Greek wars, was that all slaves invari- 
ably ran away to the enemy, or anywhere out of reach of their 
masters : to Pylos, or to Deceleia, from Lacedzmon or from 
Athens, the serfs fled to enjoy a change of bondage at the 
least.! 

For the condition of the female slave in Greece, and its 
result on public morality and domestic life, we beg to refer 
to Smith’s Dictionary, and to a capital excursus in Becker’s 
Charicles. A kindred subject is the almost Eastern state of 
ignorance and secluded bondage in which Athenian wives had 
to live; another is the consequent preference, by even the 
best men of the time, for the society of the educated or ac- 
complished Hetzra ; another is the consequent disrespect for 
their parents in which Athenian youths grew up; another is 
the kind of feelings entertained about them and their beauty 
by other men.?. These are not, however, sufficient reasons for 
an historical decadence of Greece ; and the fact is, the New 
Renaissance among ourselves is suspected of some analogous 





1 Thucyd. iv. 41, 56; vii. 26, 27. 
? Illustrated by the beginning of Plato’s Charmides, and by the 
Symposium, 
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frailties. One cannot go on condoning for ever. A gentleman 
of the name of Grummer, employed as a police constable during 
the travels of Mr. Pickwick, is described as having a vague:im- 
pression that there was:a smell of rum somewhere in the room 
he adorned by his presence ; and a scent of equivocal fancy 
and feeling continues to haunt the advanced art-circles of our 
time in the same intangible way. The public is squeamish, 
no doubt ; only then it observes that Christian painters and 
writers had more respect for its weaknesses than the modern 
school, and did not enjoy offending weak brethren so much. 
It begins to ask about Beauty. What beauty are you paint- 
ing in man or woman? You repudiate the idea of -any 
painting symbolic of the soul or spirit; and when you come 
to be compared with the great masters of the human body, 
to whom you try to appeal, you are totally unlike them in 
aim and treatment. You have before you a capital school of 
classical painting, in the hands of the Slade Professors, Pro- 
fessor Poynter, and the President of the Royal Academy, and 
you are superior to that ; your subject is the: passions, rather 
than the body, it seems. Can you wonder that: your notions 
of beauty are not followed by the public, educated or) half- 
educated? The latter section do not quite know what you 
are at; the former think they do: Setting aside vulgar ap- 
peals to the voluptuous, and acquitting M. Alma Tadema’s 
realisms of evil purpose, we still notice a school of expression- 
ists of the Unbridled. They aim at passion without check, as 
Angelico strove to express. Divine Love without stain. Now 
we take leave to say that to represent passion without refer- 
ence to morality is immoral ; and that many modern works 
do invite interest in stormy licence of wrath~or desire. All 
passion comes (as we have already said) under Aristotle’s old 
classification of @vuos and ér:Ouuia: and pictures and poetry 
about Medea, or Messalina, or Faustine,; have one meaning, 
which is to set Ovpos and émiOvpia beyond the restraints of 
religion. Greeks did this in their latter:days, and called it by 
the pithy name of pornography. But Pheidias and Pericles, 
and the public opinion of their age, would have felt much the 
same about it as do the clergy of our own days. To mix up 
dregs of Roman and French debauchery with dregs of Shelley, 
and call that Hellenic non-morality is absurd. Greek life did 
reach a stage, it is true, to which some modern works may be 
well suited; and it is described with much accuracy by S. 
Paul in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; but 
that. was.not in the Periclean age. 

When any historian of literature and art, far enough from 
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this time to be indifferent to its mere recriminations, comes 
to give account of it, he will probably remark that, as the 
duel between Christianity and Atheism has grown better 
understood, the position of artists and. writers, as non-religion- 
ists apart, has grown less tenable. They depend, after all, on 
public sympathy, and that is and will long be determined, in all 
intellectual subjects, by religion or irreligion. The influence 
of the new schools of painting, which we may call the Ro- 
mantic Renaissance of Messrs. Rossetti, the Antiquarian 
Renaissance of M. Alma Tadema, and the Realist or Sensualist 
School, best represented in England by M. Tissot, has been so 
absolutely non-Christian, as to give a support to the negative 
side ; and this, considering their allies in literature, we may 
suppose its masters intended to give. Their present effect on 
society is that of Atheistic pastiles: they diffuse an atmo- 
sphere of languid confusion of morals, and insensible. breaking 
down of laws. Mr, Burne Jones has taken full freedom of sub- 
ject, in representing Beauty for its own sake. But he has given 
so much of the depth of his soul and the height of his skill to 
sacred subjects, that we may well suppose his heart is where 
he has laid up much of its best treasure. Much of Professor 
Poynter's work conveys the same impression to us ; and until 
they are against us, such men are for us. 

Perhaps the great English school of landscape naturalism 
is as truly Hellenic or Attic as any which ever existed since 
Botticelli, in its sincere delight in the outer shows of nature. 
And in its study of nature as she is, many vexed or sceptical 
spirits may find refuge, and express themselves wholly with- 
out offence. Those who can bear no other message from 
God may try to read of Him in storm and calm, at sunrise 
and sunset. The appeal of natural beauty to natural religion 
is there, and cannot be ignored. Attend to it or not, as we 
will, it is still one of the pleadings in the soul’s controversy ; 
and if we disregard it, the Greeks did nothing of the kind. 
Their harmless pantheism saw Gods in cloud, and heard them 
in the wind. Modern Atheism loosens the artist’s hold on 
nature. And speaking as habitual students of English art, 
we must remark that the result of its agnosticism, so far, has 
been to make it sometimes immoral, often empty, and very 
frequently vulgar. The latter frailty is, perhaps, unavoidable. 
In the present state of the artistic profession, as a refuge for 
everybody who is demonstrably fit for nothing else, a majority 
of aspirants can but paint what will sell, and put anything 
into a picture that will sell the picture. Hence the enormous 
quantity of nugatory furniture-pictures which hang by the 

12 
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acre on our Academy walls year after year; hence the eager 
sacrifice of originality to mannerism, even by men capable of 
original work ; hence the herds of parasitic imitators who are 
constantly exaggerating every fault of everv leading painter ; 
hence, too, the ineffable superiority to sane comment of any- 
body who has established a connection with the dealers. For 
the other fault, the fact that the fear of God is against personal 
evil seems established, beyond reach of the female atheists 
who talk us dead in magazines ; and if the artist will dispense. 
with it, he and his pictures will be so much the worse. 

The chief technical difference between the Attic schools 
of painting and sculpture and what we call our own 
is that the former had principles and a high standard of work, 
and guild-masters, who were obeyed by their pupils. They 
possessed subordination and authority ; and we have quite 
changed all that. An unlimited Lernfreiheit has many ad- 
vantages, no doubt; but one of its results is anarchy in study, 
and copious production of the greatest nonsense for the 
greatest number. While Art was dedicated to the gods, a 
high standard of subject and attempt was a matter of course. 
Without such standard, objects and aims are manifold, often 
equivocal ; and we are accordingly liable to the constantly- 
repeated question, What is the use of art after all: is it a good 
thing or a bad thing? The English public, and not the worst 
or dullest part of it, are always moving this previous question ; 
and nothing makes them recur to it so much as suspicions of 
implied sensuality or infidelity. Whichever side they take,they 
dislike the equivocal, and like their virtue or their vice strong 
enough. All honest men on both sides repudiate broadcast 
temptation ; and all the vigorous on both sides object to dilet- 
tantism and fiddle-faddle. If no high thoughts or aspirations 
are to be had out of pictures, we don’t care for them as furniture. 
If Natural Beauty means women, may it not be left to the pho- 
tographers to supply pictorial demands, and do they not do 
it too well already? If true art is all brush-tricks and dex- 
terities, and this or that man’s tunes in colour, what is the 
use of it to anybody except him and his set, and those who live 
by it? If one is distinctly to be on the side of the brutes 
against the angels, does it much matter about wall-papers, 
blue china, and sad-coloured curtains ? 

There is no doubt that, as far as a Renaissance or revival 
of art means general instruction in technique, we have a very 
good one. In our gloomier reflections on the present state 
of things, it should not be forgotten that forty years ago no 
amateur could draw, or cared to draw, at all; that the most 
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successful painters lived in a doubtful position at best, and 
that the unsuccessful starved by dozens in the pursuit of 
shadows. It may take a long time; but when a larger num- 
ber of persons every year are taught, at least, to know what 
standard work in drawing is, some great general improve- 
ment must take place in technical judgment. It is one of 
the most subtle, yet practical, questions of our time, and 
time alone can answer it, how far literature and art can be 
made common without being made vulgar, and popularized but 
not degraded. The way seems obvious in both: to insist on 
genuine and accurate study, which can never be vulgarized, and 
accept none but sterling results, which have their own honour. 
How difficult this is we all know ; yet the wide-spread teaching 
of our Art-Department and the affiliated schools may in time 
teach society to distinguish between drawing and no-drawing, 
which is the great first step, extending full haJf-way, to a 
matured standard of public taste. 

But against all this good teaching through good work, 
we have the continued multiplication of all kinds of sham 
art manufactures, and of pictures mechanically produced ; 
and this must act strongly in the other direction. . It is 
not only that untaught people’s money is spent, and their 
attention preoccupied, on bad forms and colours and stupid 
false ideas; it is that they and others grow wearily con- 
scious of it; and a general indifference and contempt, 
against which no effort of art or letters can avail, is a 
natural consequence. Vulgarity in all classes depends much 
on idleness, and onthe hope, between folly and fraud, 
of imposing bad work for good on the public, or even on 
oneself ; and it is the same inall classes. Chromographs and 
oleographs make the poor people who buy them indifferent 
alike to pictures and to nature. Even good etchings and 
woodcuts only induce undergraduates and clerks to think 
they can imitate Haden or Du Maurier by scrawling on their 
blotting-paper. As ordinary men expect to become draughts- 
men by industry, these think it can be done by force of idle- 
ness. Then people are confused by materials and vehicles 
and new tools and instruments, and will not think how much 
can be done with an HB pencil on half a sheet of white 
paper. Chalk, charcoal, conté, pencils and brushes big and 
little ; pen and ink, lithograph, woodcut, lithotint, aquatint, 
anastatic processes, photography and all its horrors, a multi- 
tudinous palette of colours that won’t hold; all manner of 
new dodges every day interpose between the student and his 
real task of steady form-drawing. Haste to be skilful is like 
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haste to ie rich : eager to sehe any means except the wuly 
sure ones, which are labour and faith only. 

The question has been lately asked, by Mr. Mallock, if life 
is worth living.. Death alone can answer the question in real 
truth. But we would venture to suggest that the study 
of nature inform and colour would provide the querist with 
an even interest and sustained pleasantness, which might 
answer his question practically. It would supply him with fresh 
ideas of comfort, the only ideas he ever seems in want of. Itis 
true that all is vanity: that is to say, no pursuit is without 
weariness ; and no labour, even of the soul, can last for ever ; 
and what we call life and living here are unquestionably not to 
be compared with the ideal of future existence which is set 
before us :— 


‘ But the painter state of mind, like all other imaginative évepyeiat 
of the spirit, is for ever new, and a fountain of youth, and an inti- 
mation of immortality. Come what will, while eyes and hand are 
spared, they will raise the spirit away from world’s troubles. — Art is 
one of the best of the appointed labours of the days of our vanity ; 
it is not best, but it is good ; and in all probability it involves actual 
types and similitudes of great realities, and has an inward teaching 
ofits own concerning real things, which are and shall be to us when 
we have left the vain things, Now, as in a glass darkly ; then, face 
to. face. Certain reflections of beauty are within our power ; we see 
them from time to time, and for a while; and if we, our sight and 
our spirit be anything, and not nothing, there is a Beauty and Source 
of all beauty behind, somewhere, of whom we are promised the 
Beatific Vision.’ ! 


We are not too well supplied with history about Athenian 
artists, but we believe they thought or felt in this way. We 
know still less about their critics ; but what incalculable light 
would be thrown on our view of the Greek spirit, if we could 
hear a few hours’ conversation of that or the next age about the 
Parthenon and Olympian Zeus, and the difference between 
Pheidias and Praxiteles. Or did they wot talk about it? Shall 
we dare to suggest the possibility that they did not care about 
it; that they were as thorough Philistines as the slowest of our 
noble selves ? Why did Thucydides, who saw all the work done, 
say nothing of Athene’s Temple ; and very little about Athene’s 
self, except that the Demus of Athens would have to ask her 
to give up the golden armour from her ivory breast, if they 
were hard pressed for money in the Peloponnesian War ? Why 
did Socrates say so little ; he, the son of Sophroniscus the 
sculptor? Why not Plato, or Aristotle, or Xenophon, or any- 


1 Our Sketching Club, pp. 313-15, ed. 2. Macmillan and Co., 1875. 
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body ?. . The irrefragable answer is, because nobody. cared 
much about it. Perhaps these men were too near Monotheisim 
to care much about. idols, . The truth. is, that in Greece, as 
everywhere else, the eternal prohibition holds, and the worship 
of the graven image ought not to be, and will do no good, spite 
of all special pleading about symbolism and easy worship for 
the uninformed. In:Greece, as everywhere else, men: soon felt 
that the idol was nothing at all... Only the contemporary 
generation of his own fellow-citizens could feel with Pheidias’s 
realizations of tutelar gods and heroes, . In his time and coun- 
try, if ever in. any, symbolic iconolatry; was harmless and 
glorious ; but, as,in the Christian Church afterwards, it could 
not be harmless for more than a generation. 

But. this we know of the criticism which Pheidias cared 
for, that it was popular: not vulgar, but popular and general. 
He wanted to hear what Greece said of his Zeus. He trusted 
the sincerity, the reverence, and the critical eyesight and fair 
judgment of such an.assembly as met at Olympia. It was as 
‘popular’ as it could be in a country where all citizens were 
liberally educated, and all hard work done by slaves: that is 
to say, it was not unlike what we ourselves call the judgment 
of society, or the middle and upper classes. We may suppose 
that Pheidias had to deal with two kinds or styles of critics ; 
skilled judgments and popular. Little .can be known of the 
former ; but we know he had rivals formidable by their great 
merit ; and the nine or ten classes of inferior artificers (beside 
his own pupils and assistants) who were engaged under him, 
would form a large body of technical critics, alike competent 
and well-disposed. But it is clear that his opinion of the 
judgment of Greek society was much higher than that generally 
professed by our own minor painters for present public opinion. 
He determined ' ‘ pu@uifew 1o dyadpa mpos TO Tois TAEicTOLs 
Soxody, od yap Hyeito puKpav eivar cupBovadrdny Sypov TocovTov.’ 
He literally meant to touch up the Zeus of ivory and gold, ac- 
cording to what people said about it. It would be impossible, 
in a learned or critical age, perhaps it is impossible in any age 
of newspapers, because they all rule different ways, and no real 
standard exists. When all critical opinion is written in private 
and published anonymously, it is irresponsible and reckless, 
loses sight of truth altogether, and ends in mere wrangle, like 
our own. Pheidias had the inestimable advantage of being able 
to hear the opinion of Greece with his own ears, and Greece had 
the equally good fortune of being deeply interested in the 
sculpture which did such honour to Zeus, well skilled in the 


1 Aratra Pentelict, p. 139. 
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human form, and entirely unlearned in books about. form. 
We know nothing of the rivalries of Attic studios ; but, at 
least, they had no press to embitter them. Pheidias was to 
be done to death in due time by the madness of his people ; 
but, meanwhile, he had no little organizations of pressmen to 
write him up or down in dailies or weeklies. 

The age of popular criticism, in the sense of dilettantism 
and collecting (as we in our days understand the term), begins 
with Rome and her conquest of Greece. Roman criticisms 
seem to have been at first not unlike the better part of our 
own, that is to say, neither insolent, nor incapable, nor profane. 
But such criticism depends on reading, ie. on other men’s 
judgment ; not on skill, or that experience of the eye, and 
practised gaze, which is so great a part of manual skill. Pliny 
says' Pheidias was really thought to have elevated and de- 
veloped religious feeling about Zeus by the Olympian Agalma 
(‘ adjecisse aliquid etiam receptz religioni’). He has Polybius’ 
authority for it, and Quintilian’s after him. The former speaks 
of the effect produced on AEmilius Paullus, who as a Roman 
would certainly care less for images than a Greek. ’E&€emXdyn, 
he says; the conqueror stood astonished, probably with sin- 
cerity, and a genuine judgment, equal to a Thete’s or a 
Metcecus’s of three centuries before. A®milius was more im- 
pressible than Mummius in after days,? though both acted 
with honour, .and paid a certain respect to Greek religion. 
But AEmilius had long given his own mind, and directed the 
studies of his children, to Greek letters ; and it is a touch of 
nature to find him referring to the Homeric ideal, which he 
said the vast image made real to him. He must have been 
anxious to say the right thing in the right place. One can 
fancy the cultured Consul on his not only triumphant, but 
happy and beneficent, journey: lionized by Polybius, seeing 
all the sights which the best part of his spirit had so long 
looked for—with perhaps much the same feeling about Greek 
temples and worship which we have ourselves in Italian 
churches ; not irreverent or unsympathizing, but of another 
spirit. He strides through the Altis of Olympia, in mail and 
gorgeous paludament, with clanking guards and observant 
suite, a man most haughty and honest, Rome’s first general 
and gentleman, kind to the conquered as one loving their 
nation. The great doors unfold; and the reality of present 
power stands before its Simulacrum. He owns he is a good 

1 C. O. Muller, De Phidie Vita, p. 48. 


2 Emilius’s journey through Greece dates B.c. 167; Mummius’s 
triumph, 145. 
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deal struck ; but we cannot tell after all whether he spoke in 
good-natured acquiescence or not. It may have passed through 
his mind that the Olympians might be something after all ; 
but still that they had not made their favourite Greeks either 
formidable or respectable ; and that Mavors and the she-wolf at 
all events knew their business. The reverence which Mummius 
showed for Greek deity came very late; like many Romans, 
he seems to have had no idea at first that he was committing 
any act of special impiety in plundering temples, while he 
did it for the State ; and it was not till after his triumph that 
he made a propitiatory offering to the Olympian Zeus, finding 
that that Deity was the Greek rendering of his own Diespiter, 

Later Romans were less scrupulous than either of the 
first conquerors of Greece. In the first century B.C., or at the 
end of the second, the age of Collecting and Antiquarianism, 
as we said, begins, and the rules of meum and ‘uum in 
those pursuits become entirely obscured ; and so they have 
continued to the present day, when, we believe, the race of 
Oldbuck’s friend, the antiquary MacCribb, is by no means 
extinct. But Soult, and Napoleon’s other plundering mar- 
shals, had plenty of classical examples to quote when they 
stripped convents and churches of bas-reliefs and altar-pieces. 

Until the end, desolations are determined ; and the spec- 
tacles of history follow each other in pitiless order, through 
the centuries, the same with a difference. War and patrio- 
tism, glory, creative genius, corruption, war and plunder ; 
the treasures of the world collected by rapine within one 
great metropolis, and re-dispersed with vengeance in its hour 
of judgment. How can we wonder at despair, at reckless 
pleasure, or pessimism, among those who have been educated 
into general contemplation of the course of human existence, 
and are deprived of the faith which is its sole hypothesis of 
hope? The worst vices of Greek civilization and all the 
sinful side of Greek art were repeated, and if possible 
exaggerated, in Rome. The tendency of some of our own 
schools seems to be to repeat them in our own day: and 
some kind of protest seems advisable, not merely to ex- 
asperate those who have chosen their course, but to set before 
others that a really noble and healthy career in Art is open to 
all who will not read Atheism between the lines of the Book 
of Nature, but learn to study it with delight, and record it as 
men without revealed hope or faith had strength, for a time, 
to record it before them. The Greek Fathers of great Art 
were students, not of Passion, but of Nature; and they knew 
her to be the veil or mirror of the Unknown God. 
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. Report of House of Commons on Parochial Registration. 
(1833.) 

. History of Parish Registers in England. By J. S. BURN. 
Second edition. (1862.) 

. Marriage and other Registers of Collegiate Church of S. 
Peter, Westminster. Edited by Col. J. L. CHESTER. 
(Harleian Society, 1876.) 

. Registers of S. Peter's, Cornhill, and other London Parishes. 
(Register Section, Harleian Society.) 

. First Book of Parish Registers of Madron, Cornwall. By 
G. B. MILLETT. (Penzance, 1877.) 

. Preservation of Parochial Registers, &c. A Pamphlet for 
the Better Custody of Old Parish Registers. (Kendal, 
1878.) 

. Parish Registers: a Plea for their Preservation, By T. P. 
TASWELL LANGMEAD. (1872.) 


. Parish Registers. Article by Mr. TASWELL LANGMEAD. 
(Law Magasine and Review: May 1878.) 


FoR at least two centuries the condition of the national 
records at Westminster and in the Tower was felt as a re- 
proach to our country. They were kept in dark and damp 
chambers, and their guardians could plead danger to health 
as a legitimate reason for neglecting to discharge the duties 
for which they were paid. Through the absence of the keepers 
from their posts some of the most valuable documents were 
conveyed, to use no harsher term, to private houses, and found 
in the hands of a garreteer at Spitalfields or an inferior clerk 
at Westminster. Even if they were preserved in suitable 
buildings they were not unfrequently left to lie in inextricable 
confusion, unarranged and unindexed. Nor can this be won- 
dered at when we consider that most of the keepers were 
obliged to toil on for years with salaries always inadequate, 
and often never paid at all. The inclination of the younger 
Ryley tempted him into abandoning his practice of the law 
and following his father in the study of the records, only to 
lose his little patrimony and to die leaving not ‘wherewithal 
to bury him.’ Addison, when he succeeded, by the favour of 
a noble patron, to the office of keeper of the national muni- 
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ments at the Birmingham Tower in Ireland, petitioned for 
assistance in the work of examination and: cataloguing. 
Though his requests were supported by the Lord ‘Lieutenant 
himself, the salary which he’ deemed necessary for his purpose 
was reduced by a hundred pounds a year. 

The present generation of historical students lives in 
happier days. Its knowledge of these abuses is derived from 
tradition, and it forgets the evils of past ages in its acquaint- 
ance with the improvements which have been effected in this 
century by the liberality of the State and the zeal of its set- 
vants. ‘ Antiquaries well versed in the history of the past, and 
skilled in the art of deciphering antique writing, have been 
tempted to employ their talents in arranging and transcribing 
the State papers, and the enquirer at the Record Office need 
not now ask in vain for any documents which he may desire 
to peruse. It is less than twenty-five years ago since the late 
Lord Romilly reported that the archives under his charge 
constituted the most complete series belonging to any nation 
in Europe, but that, owing to the want of proper calendars 
and indexes, they had long remained of comparatively little 
value to the historian. Since that time the labour of classify- 
ing and describing has been prosecuted without cessation, and 
in all the chief libraries of England may be found the familiar 
green-bound volumes containing the authentic materials for 
our country’s history. The enthusiasm for preserving and 
diffusing the information contained in the perishable pages of 
ancient manuscripts has taken captive the minds of private 
owners. Six reports of the Royal Commission for examining 
the historical manuscripts in private hands have already been 
issued to the public, and have been received with an amount 
of favour rarely shown to blue-books, Fresh applications are 
constantly being made for the services of the gentlemen em- 
ployed in reporting on these collections, and their labours will 
probably not cease until the task of describing the whole of 
the valuable documents scattered through the country shall 
have been brought to a successful termination. 

Whilst the importance of the public muniments for his- 
torical research has been fully recognized by the rulers of the 
State for many years, and the knowledge of the manuscripts 
belonging to private owners will ere long be brought home to 
every student, the condition of the church registers, which are 
the heirlooms of every parish in England, has been but little 
changed, and the majority of the entries in their pages still re- 
main unknown to the genealogist or the topographer. During 
the past three centuries the parish registers have touched every 
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class in English life, and serve to illustrate every period in 
English history. In the earlier volumes are entered the par- 
ticulars of many local events and village customs, which but 
for that circumstance would never have descended to recent 
times. If further details of the manners and folk-lore before 
1600 have not reached us, the blame must be imputed to the 
order at the Synod of 1597, which directed that the contents 
of the previous registers should be transcribed into new parch- 
ment volumes, and thus supplied the transcribers with oppor- 
tunities, which they did not scruple to seize, of omitting the 
entries which seemed to them to have no interest in post- 
Reformation times. Since that date the volumes of registers 
have been continued without alteration as they were compiled 
from week to week, or at less legitimate intervals of time ; 
and in their pages may be discerned frequent indications of 
the political and social changes which have occurred in Eng- 
land since 1600. Notwithstanding numerous alterations of 
dynasty, the registers of France have been maintained with 
unbroken regularity of system for generations past, and it 
must be confessed that in fulness of information they far sur- 
pass those which have been kept by the clergy of this country. 
An impartial comparison of the English with the French 
registers would bear out the truth of Mr. Burn’s expression, 
‘It would now be more easy to make out the pedigree of a 
sans-culotte than that of a British peer.’ Still, with all the 
defects and shortcomings of our parish registers, there is not a 
single pedigree of any family in England which can be proved 
without their corroborative assistance. Inquisitiones post 
mortem and heraldic visitations—the public documents which 
record the descents of landed estates and the successive genera- 
tions of the chief county gentry—have long been discontinued, 
and the parish registers supply the only means of chronicling 
the families of the peer or the peasant: the children of the 
simple tillers of the soil being registered with the same fulness 
as the offspring of the noble families who have swayed the 
destinies of England. In most instances the church registers 
are the sole repositories of all this valuable information ; but, 
instead of being guarded by the officers of the State against 
the risk of loss or falsification with the strictest care, they are 
frequently exposed to the danger of mutilation or destruction. 
Even when their value is best appreciated, and they are 
zealously preserved from such dangers, the entries in the older 
volumes, through the inevitable process of decay, are crumb- 
ling and rotting away. The loss of these registers would 
inflict lasting disgrace on the Government of this country, and 
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it will soon be necessary for Parliament to take into careful 
consideration the best means of securing their safe transmis- 
sion to future generations, and of rendering more available for 
the researches of the student in genealogy or history the 
biographical and historical facts which are preserved in their 
pages alone. 

Before 1538 the residents in the religious houses were the 
only persons in England who endeavoured to preserve the 
particulars of the deaths of their friends or patrons. ‘ Leiger 
book,’.‘ obituary,’ ‘register,’ these were the names of a few of 
the books in which were noted the deaths of kings, prominent 
members of the Church, benefactors, and any other persons 
who were married or buried within the precincts of the 
monasteries. Several of these volumes have been printed in 
the transactions of literary societies, but the best known speci- 
mens may be read in the itinerary of William of Worcester. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries most of these manu- 
scripts were lost through the carelessness, or destroyed through 
the perverseness, of the courtiers who were enriched by the 
property of the Church. The words of Bishop Bale derive an 
especial value from the fact that among the supporters of the 
new order of religion not one desired its supremacy more 
ardently than he. It was zeal for the preservation of learning 
that prompted him to write of the destruction of the libraries 
at the monasteries, ‘To destroye all without consideracyon is, 
and wyll be unto Englande for ever, a most horryble infamy 
amonge the grave senyours of other nacyons.’ Cromwell, as 
visitor-general at the dissolution of the monasteries, must have 
been well acquainted with the registers kept by the monks. 
It was either from this cause or from the information on the 
practice of keeping parish registers which he had acquired in 
his travels on the Continent, that he issued in the autumn of 
1538 a set of instructions for the clergy, the 12th article in 
which ordered ‘every parson, vicar, or curate’ to provide for 
every church ‘one book or register wherein he shall write the 
day and year of every wedding, christening, and burial... . 
and also there insert every person’s name that shall be so 
wedded, christened, and buried. In London, at all events, 
the minister’s injunctions were obeyed, for the churchwardens’ 
accounts of S. Margaret’s, Westminster, for 1538, contain an 
item of 2d. paid for a book ‘to registre in the names of 
buryals, weddings, and christenings.’ The parish, for its part, 
was instructed, in order to ensure the safety of the book, to 
provide a coffer with two keys, one for the clergyman and the 
other for the churchwardens. Every Sunday, should it be 
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necessary, the book was to be taken from the chest, and the 
entries for the.previous week were to be inserted in the pre- 
sence of the wardens. In case of default the offender was 
condemned in a penalty of 3s. 4d. for the repair of the church. 
In many parts, of England, but especially in Cornwall and 
Devon, the changes of religion were regarded with. little 
favour. These injunctions were coldly. received by the com- 
mon people, who anticipated ‘somme charges more than hath 
byn in tymys past’ as likely to follow on compulsory registra- 
tion. Sir Piers Edgecumbe, who appears from his letters in 
the Cottonian Manuscripts at the British Museum to have 
been not unknown to Cromwell, communicated to him the 
opinions of the multitude, but the remonstrances of. the 
Cornish knight had little influence on the mind of the all- 
powerful statesman. During the next sixty years several 
similar sets of injunctions were issued. On February 26, 
1592,3, there was entered at Stationers’ Hall the Register 
Booke, or Applicacion of the Blanck Almanack to the True and 
Orderlie Keepinge of the Register Booke of Weddinges, Christen- 
inges, and Burriales (Arber’s Transcript, ii. 296), and the 
draft. of a bill for the register of marriages, christenings, and 
burials, which was appointed to be read a first time in the 
House of Lords on April 3, 1593, is among the manuscripts 
of the House of Lords. The last of the canons compiled at 
the Synod of 1597 laid down very stringent provisions for 
the proper keeping and safe custody of parish registers. It 
was ordered that a parchment volume should be provided at 
the cost of the parish, and that into it should be carefully 
transcribed all the contents of the old books. The entries 
inserted by the parson on week days were to be read openly 
in the church on the following Sunday after morning or 
evening prayer, and every year a copy of the fresh entries was 
to be sent to the diocesan registry within a month after 
Easter. Many facts which would probably have perished if 
left neglected in the old books have been preserved for our 
use through this order, but to it must be attributed the loss of 
many curious notes illustrating the manners and beliefs of 
our ancestors in the sixteenth century. The scribes of 1597, 
in carrying out this order, ruthlessly omitted the entries which 
seemed to the altered religious opinions of the age to savour 
of Romish superstition. Very few parish registers are pre- 
served unaltered from 1538. Those of Staplehurst, in Kent, 
may be cited as of especial interest. They contain many 
prayers for the souls of departed parishioners: several valu- 
able extracts from them are printed in the ninth volume of 
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the Archeologia Cantiana. The injunctions of 1597 are re- 
peated in the 7oth canon of 1604, with the single variation 
that the ‘coffer’ for the registers was to be furnished with 
three locks and keys for the use of the minister and the two 
churchwardens. During the Commonwealth the subject of 
parish registers engrossed the attention of'an important ‘ Law 
Reform Committee,’ whose labours resulted in an Act, which 
took effect from Michaelmas 1653, for solemnizing and regis- 
tering marriages, and for registering births and burials. The 
inhabitants and householders of every parish or group of 
parishes were ordered to elect a lay registrar, whose duties 
should chiefly consist in entering in the ‘ book of good vellum 
or parchment’ provided for that purpose the full particulars 
of the various marriages, births, and burials which occurred in 
his district. To this official was assigned the care of the past 
and future registers, and to him was entrusted the duty of 
publishing on three Sundays in the church, or on the market 
days for three weeks in the market-place, according to the 
wishes of the contracting parties, very complete particulars of 
the names and conditions of those desiring to be married. 
Marriage by this Act became henceforth a civil ceremony, and 
the functions of the clergy were transferred to the justices of 
the peace. In spite of the provision that no other form of 
marriage should be deemed valid within the commonwealth 
of England, the new system does not appear to have been 
universally adopted in couritry parishes. In most cases, how- 
ever, the people readily adapted themselves to the new regu- 
lations, and the justice of the peace discharged his task with 
alacrity. There may still be seen in the remote Church of S. 
Gennys, on the north coast of Cornwall, the monument of 
a brave Parliamentary officer, with the rude poetry com- 
mencing— 
In war and peace I bore command ; 
Both gowne and sword I wore— 


and supposed to bear witness to his share in solemmizing these 
marriages. With the Restoration the clergy of the Church of 
England resumed their old duties, but an Act decreeing the 
legality of all marriages completed by the justices under the 
Commonwealth was one of the first measures passed by the 
new Parliament. During the reigns after 1688 the guardians 
of the public purse made-several attempts’ to increase its con- 
tents by fining the clergy who. omitted to keep their register 
books in order, or the parents who neglected to give notice of 
the birth of their children, and by imposing ‘a stamp duty on 
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every entry in the registers. All these endeavours failed of 
their purpose, and the Acts on which they were based were 
gradually repealed. _The imperfections of the existing means 
for recording the births and burials of the population of England 
must often have come under the notice of the members of the 
Government, although no attempt was made to improve the 
system of registration till 1812. In that year was passed that 
unfortunate Act which is associated with the name of Sir 
George Rose. The legislators of that time were rarely re- 
markable for a clear perception of principle or for accuracy of 
detail. Lord Colchester gravely notes in his diary that Muir 
and Palmer were removed from Scotland to Botany Bay under 
the authority of an Act which had been suffered to expire by 
effluxion of time, and adds that these unhappy sufferers were 
convicted for offences against an Act which had been re- 
pealed. The same dull diary says of the Parish Register Bill 
that it passed (May 8, 1812) ‘after endless trouble with it out 
of the House, the Bishops having directed, and suggested, and 
resuggested various provisions.’ The succeeding words of the 
chronicler, ‘but not a word of debate upon it in any state, 
shows the apathy of public opinion on the subject, and may 
perhaps account for the glaring absurdities in this disastrous 
specimen of domestic legislation. Be that as it may, the 
Parish Register Act may fairly receive a proud pre-eminence 
for ‘slovenly inaccuracy.’ Its very title became an absurdity, 
for it purported to include among its provisions the regulation 
of ‘registers of births,’ though no attempt had been made to 
obtain that information in past years, and the clause which 
was included in the original Bill with the object of securing 
such registration in the future was struck out during its pro- 
gress through the House of Lords. Increased duties ofa very 
onerous and important character were cast on the diocesan 
registrars, but no arrangement was made for remunerating 
those officials for their additional labour and responsibility. 
One of the sections of this Act directed that half the penalties 
which it inflicted on offenders should be given to the informer, 
and the other half either to the poor of the parish or to such 
charitable purposes as the bishop of the diocese might direct. 
But the only penalty which the Act imposed was that of 
transportation for fourteen years. After the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 a select committee, composed of members 
chosen with judicial impartiality from both sides of the House 
of Commons, was appointed for the purpose of enquiring into 
the state of the parish registers and devising an improved 
scheme of general registration. From Mr. Burn and Mr. Durrant 
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Cooper the committee ascertained the history of parochial 
registration in England. From thelips of many of the clergy 
and parish clerks in London they learnt the details of its im- 
perfections. They gathered from the officials of the various 
Dissenting bodies in England the objections of the Dissenters 
to the existing system. They were supplied with particulars 
of the admirable law concerning registration which had been 
promulgated in France by the civil code of the first Napoleon, 
and with the forms of registration current in other countries, 
and found, to their surprise, that the system adopted in the 
benighted land of Spain was superior to that in England. 
The evidence which the committee had painfully collected 
and its elaborate and comprehensive report sealed the death 
warrant of the plan of registration then in vogue. Out of 
their labours grew that system which has been attended for 
more than forty years by such beneficent results. 

The institution of parish registers in England dates, as we 
have stated, from 1538. The reader will have gathered from 
the ominous indications of the popular prejudice against 
Cromwell’s injunctions, which were conveyed to his knowledge 
by Sir Piers Edgecumbe, that the clergy in many parishes 
found sufficient excuse for disregarding the minister's orders 
in the disturbed feelings of their parishioners. An investiga- 
tion of all the registers in the country would probably result 
in the discovery that not a tenth of the number dated from 
the year of Cromwell’s order. The clergy of the churches in 
the vicinity of London would be the first to know and to obey 
the wishes of the Court, and the date of the commencement 
of the registers in the suburban parishes should compare 
favourably with those in the rest of the country. The anony- 
mous Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, who favoured the 
public two years ago with a pleasant little handbook on the 
historic interest and rustic beauty to be found in a circle of 
twelve miles round London, has taken the trouble to record the 
earliest dates in fifty-six parish registers. Only eight date be- 
fore 1540; twenty-six others begin in the samecentury. Of 
the balance of twenty-two registers in this district the com- 
mencing years of eighteen will be found in the seventeenth 
century, whilst four—Chingford, Edgware, Kingsbury, and 
Perivale—begin no earlier than the last century. In the list 
of those commencing since 1600 will be found the names of 
many of the most important churches round London. Ful- 
ham, in spite of the presence of the venerable palace of its 
diocesan, possesses no register earlier than 1675 ; the registers 
of the contiguous parish of Chiswick begin three years later. 
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The parishes of Harrow, Hendon, and Hornsey have been 
deprived of the records of their inhabitants before 1653. The 
registers of Greenwich begin no earlier than 1616, and 1620 
is the first date of the volumes relating to the parish of 
Putney. 

How have these records perished? This is the question 
which naturally rises in the mind of any one who has perused 
these lines, and the answer is easily found. The schoolboys 
of the days of Aubrey used leaves of these valuable manuscripts 
to cover the books which they carried in their satchels to and 
from their schools. A pang shot through the heart of that 
gossiping antiquary as he remembered that with leaves torn 
from these priceless records of former days the gunners scoured 
their guns and the servants of the parson and squire stopped 
the bung-holes of the barrels of old ale which their masters 
loved. If the church registers survived the neglect of the 
custodians who were responsible for their preservation, it was 
only to fall into the tender mercies of the Parliamentarians, 
No one in these days will repeat the common error of former 
ages in assigning the destruction of all the early volumes of 
registers entirely to the fanaticism of the adherents of Crom- 
well. Still the* assertion of Fuller, who never sacrificed 
candour to party prejudice, that during the civil war the 
church records suffered irreparable damage cannot be re- 
futed. The indignation with which Bale regarded the de- 
struction of books and manuscripts at the epoch of the 
Reformation was equalled by the regret of the painful author 
of the Worthies of England at the loss of the parish registers 
during the wars of the Cavaliers and the Roundheads. Fuller 
even dared to maintain ‘that the wars betwixt York and 
Lancaster, lasting by intermission some szxty years, were not 
so destructive to church records as our modern wars in szx 
years ;’ and Mr. Burn, in his History of Parish Registers, has 
supported Fuller’s assertion by extracts from the registers of 
several parishes. It would be no less true were we to say that 
during two centuries of peace more church registers have 
perished than in six years of civil war. The historian of 
Northamptonshire, in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Parochial Registration, contrasted the condition of 
church registers of the country as he found them in 1833 
with their state in the time of his predecessor a century earlier. 
At that time there were in existence in Northamptonshire 
nine parish registers beginning in 1538 ; by 1833 that number 
had been reduced to four. In sixteen parishes out of less 
than eighty the old volumes had been lost or burnt in the 
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course of a century. Historians themselves have sometimes 
been suspected of the crime of borrowing and never returning 
these repositories of local knowledge. Dr. Jessopp, in his 
accurate and vivid picture of the troubles of the Roman 
Catholics under Elizabeth, draws attention to the unusual 
absence of early parish registers within a radius of a few 
miles round Houghton, and is led by the circumstance that ex- 
tracts from their pages have been incorporated in the volumes 
of Collins’s History of the English Peerage to the irresistible 
conclusion that their loss is due to the carelessness of that 
genealogist. Sir Thomas Phillipps confessed to owning the 
register of Somerset House Chapel, and to having purchased 
in 1832 the book of banns for the marriages celebrated at S. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. Parts of the registers of some country 
parishes are now among the manuscripts of the British Mu- 
seum, and the fragments of the ancient register (1598-1720) 
and the churchwardens’ accounts (1598-1609) of the parish of 
Knebworth—volumes rich in references to the Lytton family— 
may now be seen in the library of Dr. Williams at Grafton 
Street. Less than ten years ago a Cornish clergyman found, 
in the shop of a second-hand bookseller in London, that part 
of the registers of Feock which dealt with the years from 1671 
to 1724, and (we add it with thankfulness) instantly secured 
it forthe vicar. Not unfrequently the public authorities of a 
borough have guarded their.muniments with greater care than 
the parish priest. The municipal records of Folkestone are 
perfect since 1530, but the church registers before 1635 have 
perished. In bygone ages’ many of the clergy have deplored 
the carelessness with which their brethren have watched over 
the records entrusted to their care. Early in the reign of 
Queen Anne the matter was brought under the notice of the 
Parliament of the Church. In the winter of 1702,3 a com- 
mittee of the Lower House of Convocation drew up a list of 
the ills which required to be remedied. Prominent in the list 
occurs the charge of carelessness in keeping registers. -Par- 
liament was so impressed with the necessity of preserving in- 
violably the information contained in these muniments that 
it imposed the punishment of death on the culprit convicted 
of making a false entry in a marriage register. This terrible 
penalty remained in force until 1819, when the committee of 
the House of Commons which deliberated on the reform of 
the criminal law recommended the substitution of trans- 
portation for life ; and four years later the passing of an im- 
proved Marriage Act afforded an opportunity for carrying out 


the recommendations of the committee. Neither the wishes 
K2 
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of Convocation nor the penalties of the law could protect the 
registers from mutilation or falsification. Clergymen have 
been known to answer the enquiries of genealogists for ex- 
tracts from their registers by cutting out the leaves and send- 
ing them to their correspondents. The author of the JJ/emo- 
vials of Barnstaple says that the registers of that town 
commence from an early date, but that their value has been 
seriously impaired by the abstraction of numerous leaves, 
which probably contained interesting anecdotes and genealo- 
gical notes on the history of North Devon. Registers have 
been converted by parish clerks into measures for tailoring or 
into aids to lace-making. Mr. Baron Alderson is reported to 
have declared that he never saw a single book of this kind 
‘that was not falsified in one way or another.’ Perhaps the 
best known instance will be found in the career of the noto- 
rious Duchess of Kingston. When that lady was desirous of 
destroying the evidence of her marriage with her first husband, 
Captain Hervey, she found it no difficult task to obtain access 
to the register and to tear out the leaf which recorded the 
painful fact. A few years later her first husband succeeded 
to the earldom of Bristol, when a bribe to the parish clerk 
enabled her to get the marriage re-entered in the book from 
which she had torn out the leaf. These things happened in 
the last century, but from the pamphlet on the Preservation 
of Parochial Registers and Ecclesiastical Documents, which is 
mentioned at the head of this article, similar offences have 
been committed in recent years. In the first sentence it is as- 
serted that ‘between thirty and forty entries in the parish 
registers and transcripts of Preston, Kirkham, Poulton, and 
Lytham, in the county of Lancaster, have been tampered with.’ 
This statement is supported by the evidence of Mr. Edward 
Peacock and Mr. W. H. Turner, of the Bodleian Library, two 
antiquaries of indisputable eminence as experts in deciphering 
ancient records ; and these gentlemen are of opinion that this 
wholesale tampering with the entries must have been effected 
since 1863. It is in this way that the value of these records as 
evidence in the law courts has, too often through the criminal 
carelessness of their appointed guardians, been grievously 
impaired. The work of mutilation and destruction is being 
prosecuted in other counties. During this century the old 
registers of Hartington, in Derbyshire, dating from 1554 to 
1610, have been lost, and in two other parishes in the same 
county the registers have been grievously mutilated within 
the last ten years. Parish registers as a whole are happily 
free from such dangers, but even when they are carefully 
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guarded they are not unfrequently in danger of crumbling and 
rotting away through old age or damp. In the preface tothe 
reprint of the First Book of the Registers of Madron Mr. 
Millett has quoted a previous vicar’s description of its state 
more than half a century ago. ‘ Decayed, worm-eaten, and 
perishing’ were the graphic words which described its con- 
dition in 1815, and a glance at the photograph of some of its 
leaves, which Mr. Millett has prefixed to his volume, will 
show that its state has certainly not improved since that time. 
The registers of Madron are a type of thousands of others 
scattered throughout the country. They are speeding to ruin, 
and, unless some effective steps are taken to prevent the 
destruction, a few generations only will have passed away and 
these records will have been lost for ever.' 

The immense amount of information lying useless in the 
registers of the more important parishes of London was 
brought prominently under the notice of antiquaries and 
biographers three years ago. Genealogists and county his- 
torians for generations past have hunted in these documents 
for matter on which to construct the fabrics of their pedi- 
grees, and many clergymen have printed in the transactions 
of local societies the entries in the volumes under their care 
which they deemed useful or interesting. But in the summer 
of 1876 there appeared for the first time, under the editorial 
care of Colonel Chester, a full and complete reprint of the 
registers of Westminster Abbey. Had the whole of England 
been ransacked, no records of greater importance could have 
been discovered ; and had the entire body of English anti- 
quaries been invited to select the most fitting of their number 
for the purpose of editing the volume, their suffrages would 
probably have been unanimous in favour of one who, though 
born—-should we not rather say, in consequence of being 
born ?—in the daughter land of America, has done more than 
any other living genealogist to illustrate the biographical 
history of the mother country. For many years previously 
Colonel Chester had spent his time in collecting the materials 
for annotating these registers. With that object he had copied 
the whole of the existing matriculation entries at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and had extracted all the biographical facts 
relating to the illustrious dead that could be found among the 

1 Bishop Nicolson, in the Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Car- 
lisle, which have been included in the publications of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzological Society, says of one 
parish : ‘The Register-Book begins at 1661. Few of those on the Bor- 


ders being of an older date.’ This was written nearly 180 years ago. 
Are most of these records now perfect since 1661 ? 
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wills of the Probate Court or the marriage licenses of the 
sees of Canterbury and London. The value of these re- 
searches among the records of the past was instantly recog- 
nized, and those who had engaged in similar pursuits readily 
acknowledged the truth of the assertion that many a line or 
half-line of the annotations embodied ‘the concentrated result 
of weeks of patient research.’ 

The volume of the registers of Westminster Abbey was 
originally intended by Colonel Chester for the gratification of 
the friends who shared his feelings and his tastes, but a wider 
circulation was secured for it when the editor permitted the 
council of the Harleian Society to include the volume in their 
publications.' Among the distinguished antiquaries of Lon- 
don and the country subscribing to the funds of that Society 
were many who had long been impressed with the propriety 
of preserving in a printed form the more important collegiate 
and parish registers. These enthusiasts pressed upon the 
council the expediency of taking advantage of the public 
interest raised in the question by the reviews of Colonel 
Chester’s volume to form a section for the publication of 
church records of abiding interest. After a brief period of 
doubt the council undertook the responsibility, and within a 
short time nearly two hundred members of the society sub- 
scribed to the ‘ Register Section.’ Several volumes containing 
reprints of the registers of London parishes, and one dealing 
with the registers of Canterbury Cathedral, have now been 
presented to the subscribers. The latter volume abounds in 
interest for the Kentish genealogist, while many of the entries, 
and notably those relating to the families of Casaubon, Elstob, 
Somner, Du Moulin, and Bargrave, possess a value not bounded 
by the county. In the entries of the early years of the 
seventeenth century the antiquary will meet with many quaint 
names not to be found in the pages of Miss Yonge’s history, 
and with frequent indications of the political and religious 
opinions of the day. Of the volumes relating to London we 
can only refer to that of S. Peter’s, Cornhill. Its importance 
is derived from the circumstance that for many years the 
entries were written by a parish clerk of poetical and literary 
tastes. The state of the writing at the present time bears 
honourable testimony to the excellence of his penmanship, 
and the many marginal notes in Greek and Latin show him 
to have been an admirable specimen of an Elizabethan parish 
schoolmaster. There are numerous entries relating to Dutch- 


1 See an article on ‘ Parish Records’ in the Church Quarterly Review 
for January 1877, vol. iii. p. 368. 
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men and the Dutch church in Austinfriars, as well as to civic 
dignitaries and charitable benefactors. In the list of donors 
of charities the name of Peter Heelin (buried February 21, 
1601) will call to recollection the eminent Church historian of 
a later generation. The baptism of Katherine Woodcock in 
1566 brings before the eyes the vision of the ‘late espoused 
saint’ of a still more illustrious controversialist. In 1593 
the parish clerk records in Latin and English his thankful- 
ness for the preservation of his household from the pestilence 
of the plague. In that year there died in London of the 
plague more than 15,000 persons; a few years later the 
same dreadful pestilence destroyed more than twice that 
number. If any one wishes to learn the full effects of the 
ravages of the plague in London in 1603, let him turn to 
the third volume of Mr. Arber’s reprint of the registers of 
the Stationers’ Company. S. James’s Day, July 25, 1603, was 
selected for the coronation of the new monarch, James I. of 
England, but the royal festivities were interrupted by the ap- 
proach of the ‘pestilentiall contagion. The striking fact 
that for eleven weeks after August 9, 1603, not a single work 
was registered at Stationers’ Hall shows how plainly lamen- 
tation and mourning had claimed the city of London for 
their own. During these awful visitations the duty of en- 
tering in the registers the names of the corpses was scrupu- 
lously observed both in town and country. The annalist of 
the parish of S. Mary Overy confesses his surprise at finding 
that in times ‘when he that wrote must have felt that in a 
few hours his own name might be added to the dismal list 
the registers are kept with the greatest care, and the entries 
appear minutely accurate.’ 

Whilst the directors of the Harleian Society were ascer- 
taining the amount of support which its members would 
extend to the proposal to widen its operations by printing 
the registers of the chief parishes in London and the country, 
an antiquary in the far west was quietly occupied in copying 
and annotating the registers of his native parish. Mr. G. B. 
Millett’s reprint of the First Book of the Registers of Madron 
was issued to his subscribers in the autumn of 1877. Were 
it deemed desirable to print the registers of the country 
parishes 7” extenso, it would have been impossible to have 
commenced such a gigantic undertaking with a specimen 
volume of greater merit than this. The first page of each 
set of entries is an exact copy of the original manuscript ; 
afterwards the unnecessary words ‘ was baptized,’ ‘was mar-~ 
ried,’ with which even so skilled an antiquary as Mr. Leveson 
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Gower has needlessly encumbered the pages of the reprints 
edited by him for the Harleian Society, have been omitted. 
In every other respect Mr. Millett has reproduced ‘the whole 
of the particulars handed down to us in the register itself. 
That the parish records of Madron should throw any light on 
English history could scarcely have been expected by the 
most ardent admirer of the county of Cornwall. Not one 
name out of the hundreds printed in Mr. Millett’s volume can 
be identified as playing any part in our national history ; the 
fame of not one in a hundred had ever reached beyond the 
district of his birth and residence. Those who can read 
between the lines will, no doubt, find scattered through its 
pages a few indications of the feelings and manners of local 
life in the remote districts of England, and students will 
learn from the registers of Madron that the plague visited 
Cornwall and London with equal severity. The death rate 
increased tenfold in 1578 and 1647. Every family was visited 
by the destroyer, and in many instances an unhappy father 
was deprived of his whole household. But these words might 
be written of every parish in the southern counties, and the 
necessity for taking sanitary precautions against the ravages 
of disease is sufficiently impressed upon the minds of English- 
men already, without the whole of the existing registers in 
the south of England being printed to enforce the warning." 
A rough calculation would lead us to believe that at the 
present time this country is divided into more than 12,000 
ecclesiastical parishes. If we deduct from this estimate the 
new districts, amounting to nearly 3,000, which, according 
to the recent report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, have been created from 1818, there would still be 
left more than 9,000 benefices, each possessing registers of 
considerable antiquity. The volumes of registers would, of 
course, vary in size with the number of the parishioners, and 
were it decided to print those records in full without dis- 
crimination and without regard to their value for literary 
purposes, it might be possible in a few instances to com- 
bine two or three parishes in a single volume. This gain 
would, however, be more than counterbalanced by the fact 
that the registers of many parishes in London and the chief 
1 During the last few months several gentlemen have engaged them- 
selves in transcribing and printing local church-registers. Mr. Arthur J. 
Jewers has commenced publishing in parts the registers of S. Columb 
Major in Cornwall; the vicar of Leigh, near Manchester, has been for 
some time occupied in printing the old registers of that parish in his 


parochial magazine ; and the rector of Stock, in Essex, has announced 
his intention to issue those of his church in monthly parts. 
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towns in the country would require each of them four or 
five volumes to itself. We may not unfairly assume, there- 
fore, that the work of printing the registers of the 9,000 
ancient benefices in England could not be completed in less 
than an equal number of volumes. It is obvious that a 
very small proportion indeed of these parish registers can be 
worth printing 2” extenso. Sir John Maclean, speaking with 
all the authority of a practised enthusiast in genealogy, has 
boldly asserted that in many cases ‘there is not one entry 
in a hundred that one person in a hundred thousand or one 
genealogist in a hundred would care an iota about.’ Only a 
very few antiquaries, possessed of exceptionally ardent minds, 
can have brought themselves to acquiesce in the proposal to 
burden the libraries of the kingdom with this enormous mass 
of printed matter, and they cannot be blind to the fact that 
the expense of the undertaking will prove an insurmountable 
hindrance to its accomplishment. What means, then, can be 
devised for securing the preservation of these invaluable re- 
cords, and for making the information scattered through their 
pages more available for the literary or antiquarian student ? 
More than once it has been suggested as a remedy for the 
present ills that the care of the parish registers should be 
transferred from the parochial clergy to the keepers of the 
wills at Somerset House or of the records in Fetter Lane. 
In a very interesting article, published in the Law Magazine 
for May 1878, Mr. Taswelt Langmead, whose attention has 
long been drawn to the subject, proposed that all the paro- 
chial registers prior to 1813 should be brought to London, 
and the adoption of this suggestion would, no doubt, ensure 
their safe preservation to remote ages. Such a proposition, 
however, could not be carried into effect without provoking 
the opposition of large numbers of the country clergy, who 
would anticipate from the removal of the registers to London 
a considerable diminution in the fees now paid to them for 
extracts. The suggestion is open to grave objection on other 
grounds. A few years ago this branch of the subject was 
discussed with great vigour in the pages of Votes and Queries, 
and the opinions of many. antiquaries and clergymen were 
elicited. It was urged by many of the contributors to that 
paper, and especially by Dr. Jessopp, of Norwich, that so long 
as these documents are kept in the districts which they chiefly 
concern, they are most easily available for students of local 
history. He referred to Davy and Blomefield in the past 
and Carthew in the present age as genealogists whose labours 
in this branch of antiquarian industry could not have been 
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brought to their high state of perfection had not the facilities 
for research been found almost at their doors. An antiquary 
residing in a country town can, by the kindness of the parish 
clergyman, spend a spare hour in extracting, without fee and 
without loss of time, the information in the parish registers 
which he is in quest of. With a half-holiday at his disposal 
he can, in the same easy way, prosecute his researches still 
further afield. Dr. Jessopp clinched the matter by observing 
that had he been obliged to visit London for the sake of ob- 
taining the facts which he had collected from local muniments, 
the publication of his volume on the history of the English 
Roman Catholics in the reign of Queen Elizabeth would cer- 
tainly have been postponed to an indefinite date, and possibly 
it might never have been published at all. 

The removal of the registers to London could not but 
seriously affect that spirit of research which stirs the minds of 
the literary students throughout the country; and so much 
good work has recently been done in illustrating the course of 
local history in England that any measure which would in- 
terfere with its keener prosecution should only be adopted 
when all other schemes have failed. The necessity for taking 
some prompt action in the matter can scarcely be denied, and, 
whether it be deemed advisable to leave these records in the 
custody of their present guardians or to remove them to a 
central office, no time should be lost in coming to a decision. 
Where opinion is so warmly divided we cannot even dream of 
suggesting any remedy for the difficulty, which would meet 
with anything like unanimous acceptance. For our own part, 
we can only suggest that the original registers of the parishes 
in London, and within a radius of twelve miles around it, should 
be deposited in the Rolls Office in Fetter Lane. In every 
other case we would allow the originals to remain in the hands 
of the clergy, and cause a duplicate copy to be made for 
transmission to London. The duty of copying the earlier 
registers should only be entrusted to those who are conversant 
with the crabbed and obscure writing of their ancestors. For- 
tunately for literature, there is hardly a district in England, | 
however remote from the central seats of learning, or however 
destitute of natural attraction, which does not contain some 
industrious antiquary, compelled by birth or some other 
accident to live within its borders. To these gentlemen the 
labour could be assigned with absolute safety. Their sympa- 
thies are already enlisted in the cause, and they would enter 
upon it with every determination to bring it to a successful 
end. Nor would the undertaking be attended with any serious 
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expense to the nation. Antiquaries are not persons keenly 
possessed with the desire of accumulating or spending money. 
Their. pleasure lies in their occupation, and for an annual 
charge of a few thousands of pounds the task might be started 
in every county. In less than thirty years the originals or 
duplicate copies of all the parish registers in England would be 
found in London. This were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for, and, should it ever be accomplished, the means of 
prosecuting biographical or genealogical research would have 
been brought within the reach of every student. Then, as 
now, the lawyer who could only prove his client’s claim to 
property by searching the parish registers might be required 
to pay for the privilege ; but students should be permitted to 
enjoy the same facilities for consulting the parish registers as 
they now have for examining the wills in the Probate Office. 
The registers should be opened free of charge to every en- . 
quirer who could convince the keeper of the records that he 
was desirous of using their secrets for literary purposes only. 
If we are persuaded of the inexpediency of printing the 
registers of the parishes in the rural districts of England 
without the omission of those entries which are of no value 
either for the genealogist or for the historian, we are all the 
more impressed with the need of preserving and spreading 
abroad that portion of their contents which may aid the re- 
searches of the local or general historian. It would not be 
difficult, we cannot but think, to bring about this desirable 
result. The local antiquary, steeped in the traditions and the 
genealogies of the district to which he has devoted the leisure 
hours of many years, would find it easy, even if he had not the 
assistance of those useful words‘ Arm.,’ ‘Gent., ‘ Esquire, which 
are to be found in all registers, to indicate the entries which 
would relate to the pedigrees of the country squire or the 
yeoman. Could not Mr. Millett, for instance, point out with 
unerring accuracy every entry in the registers of Madron 
which the future historian of West Penwith would require to 
weave into his family trees, and could not Mr. Alfred Scott 
Gatty, who has printed and annotated the registers of Eccles- 
field, in Yorkshire, perform a like service for South Yorkshire ? 
A responsible body of working genealogists, such as might be 
selected from the Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, should 
be charged with the duty of nominating the students of local 
history fitted to undertake the copying of the parish registers. 
These transcribers should be instructed to mark in the margin 
of the duplicates the entries which they deemed worthy of publi- 
cation as illustrating .county history. When the transcripts 
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had been removed to London, they should be carefully 
perused by gentlemen eminent for their knowledge in English 
literature and English history during the last three centuries. 
It should be their care to supervise the labour of the local 
transcriber, and to note the entries in the registers containing 
biographical information of national interest. It will, no doubt, 
be objected that even after the keen scrutiny of the most 
skilled experts many entries of considerable value will still lie 
neglected in the pages of these voluminous records. So much 
may not unreasonably be conceded ; but even these objectors 
will not venture to deny that, although some useful facts will 
not be disturbed from their slumber of ages, a far greater 
number will be brought into the full light of day. The records 
of the London parishes and of the chief cities and towns 
(such as Bath and Norwich) in England should, as all anti- 
quaries interested in the subject are agreed, be printed in their 
entirety. 

A very slight acquaintance with the details of the lives of 
our eminent writers is needed to bring home to us the advan- 
tages which we should gain from this strict examination of 
our church registers. The entry of the burial of the, first 
wife of a man in the high position of Milton has yet to be 
discovered. Even the eager searches of Colonel Chester have 
not yet unearthed that long-lost fact; and Mr. Masson can 
only conjecture from a passing allusion in one of Milton’s 
political pamphlets, and from the statement of Milton’s 
nephew, that the death of ‘poor Mary Powell’ occurred in 
May or June 1652.! When Mr. Bailey was amassing the 
materials for his biography of the genial Thomas Fuller, he 
made diligent search for the family name of the Church his- 
torian’s first wife. All his labour was in vain. Both the 
lady’s surname and the date of the marriage are as yet un- 
known to us, and the record of the marriage, if the volume 
of the registers which contains it shall still be in existence, is 
probably to be found in the registers of one of the secluded 
parishes of Dorsetshire or Wiltshire. Possibly it lies un- 
known in a register nearer at home, as was the fate for many 
years of the entry of Dryden’s marriage. Far and wide did 
Malone seek for the entry of the union of Dryden and the 


1 A strange fatality seems to surround the history of Milton’s wives. 
The burial registers of S. Margaret’s, Westminster, contain a record of 
the burial of ‘Mrs. Katherin Milton’ on February 10, 1657, 58, and again 
on March 20 in the same year. From the language of Phillips the 
inference is drawn that the former date refers to Milton’s wife, ‘my late 
espoused saint,’ and the last to an infant child. 
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imperious ‘aide Elizabeth Howard, sat after all his vain 
efforts to ascertain the time and place of the marriage could 
only extenuate his failure to obtain the particulars by the 
thought that it must have occurred between May 1665 and 
Christmas 1666, when the fatal plague had caused all the 
wealthy inhabitants of London to seek for safety in the 
country. All this time the information which Malone pas- 
sionately desired was lying unnoticed in the registers of a 
church which he must often have passed. The church of S. 
Swithin’s, near London Stone, was destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666, but the parish books were happily saved, and ‘the 
last leaf of a mouldering register’ (these were the words of 
Peter Cunningham in 1850) chronicled this unfortunate mar- 
riage. If that diligent and systematic examination of the 
church records of England which enthusiastic antiquaries have 
so long looked for would not reveal the existence of many 
entries relating to the illustrious writers on the roll of our 
national literature, it would spread abroad much valuable 
information concerning the noble families eminent in English 
history during the past three centuries. A work of such 
importance should not be long delayed, lest the resolution 
to undertake it should only be arrived at when the parish 
registers shall have crumbled into dust. 


ArT. VIL—MAZARIN AND THE MINORITY OF 
LOUIS XIV. 


1. Histoire de France pendant la Minorité de Louis XIV. 
Par A. CHERUEL, Recteur Honoraire et Inspecteur Géné- 
ral Honoraire de l'Université, Membre du Comité des 
Travaux Historiques et des Sociétés Savantes. Vols. 
I, II. (Paris, 1879.) 

2. Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin pendant son Ministere. Par 
A. CHERUEL. (1872,:1879.) 


THE work of M. Cheruel, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article, combined with the correspondence of Cardinal 
Mazarin, which is also in course of publication, is perhaps the 
most important contribution to the history of France in the 
seventeenth century which has been made of late years. A 
history'of the minority of Louis XIV. is in fact the history 
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of a statesman who governed France for above eighteen 
years ; a longer period of power than has been granted to 
any of his successors. And the story as told by M. Cheruel 
is the more deserving of careful study inasmuch as he takes 
a very different view of the abilities and character of the 
Minister than has found favour with the generality of writers 
who have described his career. Unfortunately for the fame 
of Mazarin, his picture was first drawn by his personal 
enemies, three of whom, de Retz, de la Rochefoucauld, and 
Mlle. de Montpensier, have rarely been surpassed, either in 
lively portraiture, keen invective, or that more formidable 
weapon of apparent candour, which, while professing to relate 
bare facts with minute accuracy, contrives so to colour each 
incident as to give an unfavourable impression. And their 
lead has been followed by others, too much charmed by the 
skilful execution of the painter to examine with rigorous 
criticism the fidelity of the portrait. Accordingly, in the 
great majority of histories, Mazarin appears as a mere 
politician of almost the lowest class, time-serving, self-seek- 
ing, incapable of large views, destitute of moral and even 
of personal courage, still more devoid of truth and integrity, 
indifferent alike to the honour of his sovereign and to the 
prosperity of his adopted country, to every object, in short, 
but the indulgence of his one passion, the accumulation 
of money. 

Yet the period of his administration presents features 
and a result which may fairly suggest doubts of the correct- 
ness of such a description. For the minority of Louis XIV. 
was far from being a time of prosperous tranquillity, during 
which the affairs of the State might be trusted to go on, so 
to say, almost without guidance. Rather, in its earlier portion 
it was agitated by every kind of trouble. Foreign war, court 
intrigue proceeding even to plots of assassination, the Parlia- 
ment and metropolis in open rebellion, princes of the blood 
treating with and at last deserting to the national enemy, 
presented a combination of difficulties such as very few 
statesmen in any country have been called on to confront. 
But, as will be seen, they were all encountered and overcome. 
And an admirer of the Minister who successfully vanquished 
them has strong grounds for founding on that success his 
claim to a very high rank among those rulers who, by the 
honest and diligent exertion of eminent abilities, have pro- 
moted the power and greatness of their country. 

We advisedly say power and greatness, rather than pro- 
sperity and happiness, because M. Cheruel, whose partiality 
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for his hero does not blind him to his defects, admits that his 
attention was too exclusively directed to the foreign policy of 
the kingdom, to the conduct of its wars or diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and that he paid far too little regard to its internal 
condition, to the welfare and comfort of the people, taking no 
notice of the abject misery to which the bulk of the working- 
classes in all the rural districts were reduced, but disregarding 
the means which might have removed or alleviated it, the 
development of commerce, manufactures, or agriculture (ii. 
517), and by this unstatesmanlike neglect suffering all those 
elements of national wealth to fall into almost entire decay. 
As the Advocate-General, Omer Talon, described it, ‘ Millions 
of innocent souls slept on straw, they lived.on bread made of 
oats and bran, their goods were seized by the tax-gatherer; 
they had, in fact, no property left but their souls, and those 
only because they could not be put up to auction’ (ii. 500). 
Such, indeed, the evidence of our own Locke, and of the great 
Marshal Vauban, shows to have been the normal condition 
of the working-classes during the whole reign ; or, indeed, it 
may be said from the time when Richelieu embarked in the 
Thirty Years’ War till Fleury restored peace to the land, and 
at least showed the way to a better order of things. What is 
even more extraordinary, Mazarin, as M. Cheruel also points 
out, does not seem to have appreciated the effect which distress 
so deeply general was likely to have in exciting discontent, 
nor the degree in which it"would strengthen the Parliament, 
always on the watch to encroach on the authority or to thwart 
the policy of every government. 

The new authorities on which M. Cheruel relies are the 
Cardinal’s letters, which he is publishing by rapid instalments, 
and also his books of memoranda (carnets), written partly in 
French and partly in Italian, which, as never having been 
designed to meet any eye but the writer’s own, M. Cheruel 
naturally regards as furnishing irrefragable proof of his real feel- 
ings and aims, and disproving many of the charges with which 
historians have loaded the Cardinal’s memory ; as, to take a 
single instance of great impertance, that of having obstructed 
the negotiations at Miinster, and having endeavoured to pro- 
tract the war which for thirty years had wasted the Continent 
from Lisbon to Dresden. The Cardinal’s papers which M. 
Cheruel is now bringing to light conclusively show that he 
resisted nothing but the introduction of some articles in the 
treaty which he felt to be disadvantageous to France (ii. 478). 
Like more modern statesmen, he felt that ‘ peace with honour’ 
could be the only desirable, because the only durable, peace. 
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And M. Cheruel iieinn with natural octtabuntiion whe testi- 
mony which ‘the learned archivist of the Hague, M. Groen 
van Prinsterex,’ has drawn from the archives. of the House 
of Orange-Nassau to the sincerity and success of his endea- 
vours to terminate the war (ii. 487). 

If he be the most skilful historian who best succeeds in 
imbuing himself with the feelings of the age which he is de- 
scribing, M. Cheruel certainly does so in one point ; since he 
has so fully adopted the creed of Louis’s Court, that all 
princes of Royal blood are heaven-born generals, that he not 
only seems to assume as an admitted fact the military supe- 
riority of Condé to Turenne, a preference which we shall be 
curious to see how he justifies when he comes to examine the 
campaigns of 1653-6, but at times even gives credit for dis- 
plays of energy and ability to the most contemptible of all 
the princes who ever bore that unhonoured title, Gaston, 
Duke of Orléans. 

With this preface, we will now endeavour to give our 
readers a brief sketch of the history of the first five years of 
this most important reign (from May 1643 to June 1648), 
with the new lights thrown upon it by the researches of M. 
Cheruel among the important documents which we have 
mentioned, but which were unknown to his predecessors, 
whether contemporaries like de Retz or Madame de Motte- 
ville, or to more recent writers like Sismondi and Martin. 

Louis XIII. died on May 14, 1643. Rarely has a sove- 
reign sat upon any throne with fewer good qualities to 
counterbalance his defects; and it shows in a singular 
manner the spirit of extravagant loyalty to Royal blood 
which governs M. Cheruel, that he speaks of that weak- 
minded, suspicious, treacherous, cruel tyrant with uniform 
respect, even attributing to him warlike valour (xxxiii.), mili- 
tary judgment (i. 9), and an ardent spirit of devotion (i. 17). 
The King’s malignant jealousy of temper had even led him to 
endeavour to embarrass the government after his death by 
fettering the Queen, to whom he could not avoid bequeathing 
the regency, by limitations to her authority, for which there 
was no precedent, and by the appointment of a Council, to 
whose control she was in many cases to be subjected. She 
on her part had been, we may almost say, driven into a course 
of duplicity by his arrangements, to which she had agreed 
during his life, but which she was resolved to overturn the 
moment that he should be dead. But her measures for emanci- 
pating herself from them showed the same impolitic willingness 
to employ the encroaching spirit of the Parisian Parliament for 
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her temporary objects to which previous sovereigns had often 
yielded, but which none of them had had equal reason to 
repent. In her eagerness for undivided authority she con- 
descended to submit the provisions of her husband's will to 
the judgment of the Parliament, and to receive from that 
body that investment with supreme power during the mi- 
nority of her son which it certainly had no legal or constitu- 
tional right to confer, and for which she might have better 
trusted to uniform precedent, and even to the good sense of 
the Council itself which Louis XIII. had pretended to create 
for her guidance. Omer Talon, the Advocate-General, whom 
she employed as her chief agent in managing the Parliament, 
had compared her to Blanche of Castile (i. 34), meaning, we 
may conceive, to intimate a hope that the reign now about 
to begin might resemble that of the great sovereign whom 
four hundred years before the guardianship of a conscientious 
and wise mother had so singularly fitted for government. 
He had not anticipated that the first use which she would 
make of her authority would be the confirmation of Mazarin 
in his office of Prime Minister. But the very next day an 
event took place well calculated to make the appointment of 
the Cardinal acceptable to the army, and to the great majority 
of the nation, ever above all things jealous of its military 
glory. One of Mazarin’s last acts as Minister of Louis XIII. 
had been the nomination of the youthful Duke d’Enghien to 
the chief command of the drmy on the Flemish frontier. And 
on the 19th of May the young prince, fortune singularly aiding 
his reckless valour, had achieved the great victory of Rocroi, 
and by that single exploit had gained the credit of establishing 
the superiority of the French soldiery to that of the Spaniard, 
which, from the days of Gonsalvo, the Great Captain, had 
enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence over every army on the 
Continent. 

But it was not on the frontier, but in Paris, and not 
against the foreign enemy, but against domestic rivals for 
Court favours, that the Cardinal had need to arm himself. 
Had they not been divided by mutual jealousies, he could 
hardly have maintained his ground. But, though the leaders 
of the different parties were closely related, their divisions at 
first prevented them from co-operating in any system of 
policy, or even of intrigue, and for some time enabled 
him to play one against another, so as to defeat them all. 
The Duke of Orléans was the King’s uncle; the Prince of 
Condé was his cousin ; the Duke of Beaufort, as a grandson, 
though illegitimate, of Henri IV., was also his cousin, But 
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d@ Orléans protested against the arrogance of Condé ; Condé 
and his son d’Enghien sneered at the incapacity of Beaufort, 
which was indeed sufficiently notorious ;. and Mazarin has 
rarely been surpassed in the art of availing himself of the 
weaknesses of foes, and of playing one against another. 
His first. danger came from Beaufort, in whose schemes 
political ambition, if indeed he was ever seriously influenced 
by so. respectable a motive, was subordinate to. personal 
vanity. He was, or considered himself, extremely handsome ; 
he piqued himself on his successes in gallantry ; and as, in 
the first hours of agitation which followed on the death of 
the late King, the Queen had entrusted her children to his 
protection, he flattered himself that she also was not insensible 
to his charms, and that he should find it easy to obtain an 
influence over her heart which would secure him the chief 
authority in the State. To such hopes the confirmation of 
Mazarin as Minister was a fatal blow, since it was soon seen 
that his ascendency was not confined to politics, but that his 
grace of manner and insinuating address had made him as 
attractive to Anne as a companion, as his acuteness, his 
fertility of resource, and intimate knowledge of affairs, foreign 
as well as domestic, rendered him indispensable as an 
adviser. The preference thus shown for him Beaufort re- 
sented as an injury to himself, and he determined on revenge. 
He had a band of adherents who, in reliance on the ascen- 
dency which, as they flattered themselves, the Queen’s par- 
tiality would secure him, had: given themselves such airs that 
the Parisians, with their ready wit at inventing nicknames, 
distinguished them as ‘les Importants;’ just as, a few 
months later, we shall see that they styled a similar band, 
who attached themselves to d’Enghien, as ‘les Petits 
Maitres.’ These acquiesced in the title, and, at their leader’s 
bidding, were willing to establish his and their importance by 
the assassination of the Cardinal. But they could not keep 
their own secret. Mazarin was warned of his danger; and, 
as the Queen fully shared his resentment at the plot, he 
showed his consciousness of his strength by striking at the 
head of the conspiracy. He arrested Beaufort himself, and 
imprisoned him at Vincennes, and at the same time banished 
his parents, the Duke and Duchess of Vendéme, from Paris. 
Paris is a place in which bold measures always succeed ; and 
no act of» boldness was ever more successful.. Even the 
-Coadjutor, than whom no contemporary was less inclined to 
speak well of the Cardinal’s measures, could not conceal his 
admiration ‘at so vigorous a step. . It was.a display of strength 
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which dazzled the more from being unexpected. After the 
arrest of so great a prince, to quote the words of de Retz 
himself, every one who was left untouched thought himself 
personally obliged to the Minister for his liberty. His un- 
ruffled courtesy to every one else seconded the favourable 
impression ; and so, as by the touch of an enchanter’s wand, 
‘all the world became in a moment Mazarin.’ 

He had need of all his popularity, for he was surrounded 
by far more serious difficulties than those which had their 
source in the intrigues or plots of courtiers ; financial em- 
barrassments, which often perplex the wisest ministers in the 
best governed States, against which, under the first Bourbon, 
Sully himself had struggled with but qualified success, and 
which eventually became the chief cause of the downfall of 
the last. The part in the Thirty Years’ War which had been 
Richelieu’s legacy had strained the resources of the State to 
the uttermost, and the facility of the Queen, which her flatterers 
called her goodness, but which M. Cheruel more correctly 
brands as weakness, in a few weeks entirely exhausted the 
treasury. M.Cheruel quotes the correspondence of a con- 
temporary, ‘the caustic Guy Patin, for the statement that in 
the first month of the reign she gave away six millions (i. 121), 
or above a quarter of a million sterling. And the mischief of 
this prodigality threatened such danger that, in spite of his fear 
of giving offence before-habit had given stability to his 
influence, Mazarin could not refrain from addressing her an 
earnest and, it must be owned, a well-timed remonstrance. 
He warned her that such indiscriminate liberality was calling 
into existence factions which it might become impossible to 
extinguish; that the spirit of the French people was so 
encroaching that, ‘if they were allowed to take one step, they 
were sure to try and make it four;’ and, appealing to her 
affection for her child, he urged ‘that, when he should be old 
enough to rule, nothing would grieve him more than to find 
himself, successor as he was of a king who had been entirely 
absolute, dependent for his authority on his subjects. And, 
with a statesmanlike appreciation of the position which every 
sovereign ought to choose, he pointed out that it was ‘not her 
part to espouse the side of any one faction. She should be 
the mistress and judge of all, without displaying partiality for 
any ’ (i. 123). 

In dealing with another difficulty, only second-in. import- 
ance to the financial. one, he was. able to act on his own 
judgment unembarrassed by any extraneous circumstances. 
And his success in managing it was as creditable to his temper 
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as to his sagacity. The Huguenots were still a numerous 
and powerful body ; and they not unnaturally thought the 
minority of the sovereign presented a favourable opportunity 
for recovering some of the privileges which had been granted 
to them by Henri IV., but which had been wrested from 
them by Richelieu (i. 125). Riots took place in some 
districts, and fierce conflicts between the Roman Catholics 
and the Huguenots even in the suburbs of the capital. And 
Mazarin’s anxiety was increased by the circumstance that 
many of the most distinguished soldiers in the kingdom 
preferred what was still called the new religion. The 
Maréchal de Chatillon and Gassion were of the number; but 
the most formidable of all was Turenne, who by his services in 
Italy had already established a reputation second to that of 
no other commander. And the Cardinal’s description of him 
at this crisis, as preserved in one of his memoranda, is worth 
considering in connexion with his changeable and inconsistent 
conduct during the Fronde ; conduct which has generally been 
attributed to personal motives arising out of the desire of 
his brother the Duc de Bouillon to recover Sedan, which Riche- 
lieu had compelled him to cede; but which, in the view of 
Mazarin, had its source in his own position as a Jeader of 
the Huguenots :— 


‘In Richelieu’s time he was the humblest and most accom- 
modating of men, but now he is full of cavils and complaints. Men 
in general think, and he himself thinks too, that the entire Protestant 
party regard him as the rising sun, and as a man called by heaven to 
re-establish the Huguenots in all their former brilliancy. His Majesty 
has given him reason to hope for the baton of Maréchal of France ; 
but, in spite of this, he is ever restless. There has been an idea, for 
his own interest, of sending him with an army to Italy. ... But 
he talks even of the command which he has at present as a great 
favour which he is doing the Queen by taking. This year he has 
received from the King, in extraordinary gratifications, not less than 
30,000 livres, and still he complains, forgetting that in past times he 
received nothing, and yet praised the manner in which Cardinal 
Richelieu treated him. It is necessary to watch him very carefully, 
for undoubtedly he cherishes great designs ’—(i. 129). 


The danger from Turenne was not imaginary ; for Mazarin 
never suspected that it would be possible to make a proselyte 
of him as he made of Chatillon, a success which was reserved 
for the King himself in later years. But he trusted to his own 
firmness, patience, and tolerant spirit to avert the peril. And 
these are qualities which rarely fail to gain their ends. Nor 


1 Vol. i. 128, quoting the third ‘ carnet.’ 
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did they fail now. While he showed himself resolute in 
repressing disorders, he gave the Huguenots full security for the 
peaceful exercise of their religion. He instructed the officers of 
the Chamber ‘ of the Edict’ ' that ‘ the Queen made no distinc- 
tion between the loyal subjects of the King her son.” And 
he besought the co-operation of the old Duke de la Force, 
one of the companions in arms of Henri IV., who, though 
nearly ninety years of age, still preserved much of his ancient 
energy, to aid him in tranquillizing the minds of his brother 
Protestants by 


‘assuring them of the good disposition entertained towards them by 
the Queen. ‘Time, he said, would prove to them that she would 
protect and honour without any distinction all those who, whatever 
might be their religion, should show an emulous desire to render to 
the King the obedience which was his due The success of 
the government in its foreign policy, and the re-establishment of 
peace which was indispensable to the welfare of the people, depended 
on the concord of all Frenchmen, and to promote such concord was 
the duty of all true lovers of their country ’—(i. 131). 


His policy was far from meeting the approval of all the 
courtiers. Another of his memoranda records that Condé 
was constantly urging the Queen to persecute the reformed 
religion. But Mazarin’s influence with Anne enabled him to 
overbear such mischievous counsels ; and his moderation met 
its reward when, four years afterwards, the rebellion of the 
Fronde broke out, and in Spite of the disloyal aid which at 
one time it obtained from Turenne the Huguenots as a body 
ranged themselves throughout on the side of the government. 
Even the war, which in these its last years was carried on 
energetically in no quarter except where the French armies 
were engaged, added to the popularity of the Cardinal by the 
victories which marked its progress. One of the few naval 
triumphs which embellish the history of the nation was gained 
in the autumn of 1643, when the young Admiral de Brezé 
followed up a successful action off Rosas by the entire 
destruction of the Spanish fleet at Carthagena. But the chief 
weight of the contest fell, as was natural, on the army which 
was engaged on the Rhine, where Marshal Guebriant, an 
officer of whom Mazarin deservedly entertained the very 
highest opinion (i. 20), held the chief command. Unfortun- 
ately, however, he was mortally wounded by a chance shot 
at the siege of Rottweil, and, while he was lingering on his 

1 A chamber of the Parliament created by Henri IV. One of the 

rovisions of the ‘Edict’ of Nantes for the trial of cases in which 
uguenots were concerned. 
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death-bed, the great Bavarian General Mercy fell on Rantzau, 
who had succeeded to the command, at Deutlingen, and in- 
flicted on him a defeat as decisive as even Rocroi.! 

_ It is no small praise of Mazarin to say that he never 
appears to greater advantage than in times of disaster such as 
this. He did not for a moment blind himself to its gravity 
(i. 260), but he took steps to remedy it with promptitude and 
sagacity. Though, as we have seen, not without some reasons 
to entertain distrust of Turenne, he did not allow that feeling 
to weigh against his conviction of his pre-eminent abilities, 
but transferred him from Italy, where his exploits had already 
made his further service there needless, to the command so 
unhappily rendered vacant in Germany. Nor did he show 
greater judgment in the selection of his commanders than in 
the discretion which he allowed them for the conduct of their 
operations, which stands in striking contrast to the manner in 

~which the Emperor's ministers controlled their great soldiers. 
While Montecuculi, the Duke of Lorraine, and Prince Eugéne 
“were unable to plan a single manceuvre or direct a single 
movement without the risk of being put to shame before their 
army and their country by the countermanding of their 
orders by the Aulic Council, Mazarin writes to Guebriant :-— 


‘You are to keep before your eyes as the immovable foundation 
of your conduct that its principal object, and that which is to regulate 
all, is the general success of our affairs in Germany. There lies the 
solidity and essence of your employment, to which everything else is 
subordinate, and but an accessory. And therefore I send you no 
particular order, because you can judge better than any one else ; and 
we have full confidence in your capacity and your zeal’—(i. 101). 


And again: 


‘you who are on the spot must be able to judge better what should 
.be done than we who are at a distance ’"—(i. 257).? 


1 7,000 prisoners were taken, among whom were Rantzau himself 
and four other French generals. The battle was fought Nov. 21, 1643 
(i. 258). 2 Tes. ses , 

? In his letters Nelson more than once lays down this principle as his 
own rule of conduct. ‘To say that an officer is never, for any object, to 
alter his orders is what I cannot comprehend. The circumstances of 
the war so often vary that an officer has almost every moment to consider 
“what would my superiors direct, did they know what is passing under 
my nose ?”’—Letter to Lord Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, Nov. 
1799, Nelson’s Despatches, iv. 90. And again, ‘I find few think as Ido ; 
but to obey orders is all perfection. To serve my King and to destroy the 
French I consider as the great order of all, from which little ones spring ; 
and if one of these little ones militate against it (for who can tell exactly 
at a distance ?), I go back to obey the great order and object—to down, 
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The letters to Rantzau and d’Enghien are conceived in the 
same spirit. On one occasion, when urging the Duke to profit 
by a past success to undertake some fresh enterprise, he 
leaves it to his decision what that enterprise shall be, adding 
that, for whatever he may decide on, he himself will bear all 
the responsibility. We need seek for no other explanation of 
the constant superiority of the French arms in their conflicts 
with the Empire to the end of the century than is furnished 
by the difference between the conduct in this respect of the 
French and Imperial Ministers. 

In his letters Mazarin gives great credit to the Queen 
Regent for ‘the firmness and constancy, beyond that of 
her sex, with which she resolved to spare neither men nor 
money’ in the cause on which she was embarked; and 
which she showed in providing Turenne with ‘larger reinforce- 
ments of cavalry and infantry, and with ample supplies of 
money to purchase provisions and all other necessaries.’' For 
the shameful maxim that war should support war, and that 
an army should be fed at the expense of the country in which 
it was acting, had not yet been avowed by the rulers of any 
country. But while thus putting forth increased strength in 
these last years of the great struggle, we learn from others of 
his letters that, in encouraging the Queen to this display of 
resolution, it was peace not warlike triumphs for which he 
was anxious; and that he was carrying out the old proverb, 
‘If you would have peaceparm yourself for war.’ For in the 
same month he was furnishing instructions to M. d’Avaux 
and M. Servien, whom he appointed to represent France at 
Miinster in Westphalia, where already a Congress was ap- 
pointed to meet to treat of the terms on which peace might 
be restored to Europe; and was beginning a correspondence 
with the representatives of foreign, and especially of the 
Protestant, Powers, with the view of inducing them to unite 
with him in thoroughly harmonious co-operation both in his 
military and his diplomatic measures. But the jarring claims 
of so many nations were not as easily reconciled as he 
apparently had hoped ; and several more years of exhausting 
warfare were still to be endured, and many sanguinary 
battles were to be fought, in which the advantage was not 
always on the side of France, before the re-establishment 


down with the French villains ’—Letter to the Duke of Clarence, 7d. 95. 
The principle is the same in every war; but the Ministers have been 
‘ery few, if any, who have had the temper and wisdom to see and act on 
it as Mazarin did. 

1- Letters, i. 479 seg.; quoted by Cheruel, i. 262. 
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of peace, which, so far as France was concerned, was even 
then but partial and temporary. 

Nor was it only in supplying his own generals that 
Mazarin was liberal. The beginning of 1644 witnessed the 
conclusion of a treaty with the Dutch Republic, by which 
France became the paymaster of the alliance, and bound 
herself to furnish large subsidies to enable Holland to keep 
her forces in the field. He attached the greater importance to 
this alliance with the Dutch, that he desired to make the 
Flemish frontier the scene of the principal operations in the 
coming campaign ; though some of his arrangements for them 
show in a singular degree the extent to which he was 
hampered by the intrigues of the Court and the rivalry of the 
different princes. He could not as yet suspect the baseness 
of which d’Enghien afterwards proved himself capable when 
he openly bore arms in the service of the enemies of his 
country ; but he saw that his success at Rocroi had inflamed 
his natural arrogance and violence of disposition to a degree 
that threatened to make his military skill not less dangerous 
than useless to the State. His apprehensions of mischief 
from the Duke’s presumption were well founded ; but it was a 
strange expedient to which he had resource to humble the 
pride of the young conqueror, since it was the appointment to 
the command on the frontier of a prince who was indeed 
superior in rank to d’Enghien, but who also had in more than 
oneinstance shown himself utterly destitute, not only of military 
skill, but even of ordinary courage, and still more devoid of 
truth and honour, the Duke of Orléans, the betrayer of 
Montmorenci. There is nothing in M, Cheruel’s two volumes 
so strange as that he should permit himself to speak of the 
Duke’s ‘succés militaires’ (i. 274). In vain d’Enghien re- 
monstrated, and even threatened. The Minister was resolute ; 
and the victor of Rocroi was forced to content himself with 
the command of a force scarcely exceeding 10,000 men,' with 
which to cover the sieges which d’Orléans and _ his lieutenants 
Gassion, la Meilleraye, and Rantzau were furnished with a far 
larger army to conduct to a successful issue. To a certain 
extent Mazarin’s plans succeeded. Gassion took Fort Philip 
and Gravelines, a town whose position on the coast rendered 
it of great importance ; but the achievement served only to 
exasperate the jealousy of d’Enghien and his father, and, 
since it could not be pretended that d’Orléans himself had any 


1 His army is stated in one of the Cardinal’s letters (i. 678) at 8,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry. That of the Duke of Orléans at 18,000 
infantry and 6,000 cavalry. 
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share in it, enabled them to impeach more plausibly than 
before the Duke’s fitness for command ; and many weeks did 
not elapse before a brilliant, though not very well deserved, 
victory gained by d’Enghien gave keener point to their 
sarcasms, by the contrast it afforded to the inactivity of 
d’Orléans. In the early part of the summer Turenne com- 
manded a small force in Bavaria, with which he crossed the 
Rhine, and defeated more than one division of the Imperial 
forces, though he could not prevent the Comte de Mercy, 
who was probably the ablest general on the side of the 
Imperialists that the whole war had produced, and whose 
force nearly doubled his own, from taking Fribourg. But it 
had scarcely fallen when d’Enghien, whose presence seemed 
no longer required on the Flemish frontier, brought his division 
to reinforce Turenne, or rather to take the command of their 
united armies, in compliance with the absurd principle estab- 
lished at the French Court, that Royal blood, however un- 
accompanied by experience, qualified him who could boast 
of it for the supreme command in preference to the ablest 
generals. 

The junction of the two divisions gave the French as great 
a numerical superiority as Mercy had previously enjoyed. 
And d’Enghien resolved to employ it to recover the fortress 
which had just been lost. Had not his subordinate Marshals 
Turenne and de Grammont been more skilful than himself his 
attempt would have had a most disastrous issue. Mercy, 
pre-eminently skilful in choosing ground for a battle, had 
taken a position so strong as to counterbalance the French 
superiority in numbers. But when, though it might perhaps 
have been turned, d’Enghien, in spite of the warnings of 
Turenne, endeavoured to force it by an attack in front, he lost 
such numbers of his men, that, had it not been for de Gram- 
mont’s masterly handling of the cavalry, he must have been 
entirely routed. Whatever reckless hardihood could do he 
did. It is said that on one occasion he threw his Marshal’s 
staff among the enemy’s ranks, and bade his men, for shame’s 
sake, recover it and not leave it as a trophy to the enemy.! 
Nothing is so contagious as audacity, except perhaps fear. 
The belief which he implied in the invincibility of his men 
made them invincible. They brought him back his staff, and 
at last, after two days’ of hard fighting, Mercy was compelled 
to fall back and retreat towards the Black Forest. His loss of 
men had been far inferior to that of the French ; but the pos- 


1 Essai sur la vie du grand Condé. Par Louis Joseph de Bourbon- 
Condé, p. 29. 
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session of the field of battle gave d’Enghien not only the 
appearance but the fruits of victory. 

Vain-glorious as the Duke was, he was not more elated 
at these successes than the Minister ; who began to contem- 
plate the possibility of carrying out the plans suggested to him 
at the beginning of the year by Guebriant and Turenne, of 
conquering the entire Palatinate: with the view not of keep- 
ing it, but of marking in the most undeniable manner the 
triumph of France over the Empire, and restoring it to its 
ancient masters. There were strong military reasons, too, for 
desiring the conquest, since the garrisons with which the 
Duke of Lorraine occupied some of the principal fortresses 
in the Palatinate were a standing menace to the French 
armies, both from their own position, and from the means 
which they afforded of maintaining a connection with the 
Spanish generals in the Low Countries. The importance of 
wresting the province from the Empire was indeed so obvious 
that, according to our historian, it occurred to Mazarin him- 
self (i. 327) ; and the plans of the two Marshals were rather 
answers to his questions as to the best mode of effecting it 
than original suggestions of theirs. It may be thought that 
to adopt this view is to attribute too high a military capacity 
to the Cardinal ; but, whether he first conceived the plan, or 
only adopted it at their advice, he is undoubtedly entitled to 
the credit of having exerted himself with great vigour for the 
prosecution of it, and of having spared no pains to furnish 
d’Enghien with reinforcements which more than counter- 
balanced his losses, and with supplies of every kind calculated 
to render his advance irresistible. A letter which he wrote 
on the subject to Turenne,! and of which M. Cheruel gives an 
abstract, enters into so minute an examination of the effect 
which the movements of the different inferior potentates, 
the King of Denmark, the Prince of Transylvania (the cele- 
brated Ragotzky), the Landgrave of Hesse, the Queen 
Christina of Sweden, whose army was now commanded by 
General Koenigsmark, might be expected to have on the 
cperations of the French army, as shows him to have united, 
in no low degree, the qualities of a War Minister with those 
of a diplomatist; while the last sentence of the letter 
furnishes an instance of the judgment, in which he surpassed 
Louvois himself, which led him, after pointing out the 
objects to be pursued in general terms, to leave the means of 
attaining them to the discretion of the generals themselves 
(i. 329). 

1 Corr. ii. 36. 
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They lost no time. In ‘less than two months after. the 
battle of Fribourg, Philipsburg, Worms, Mayence, with all the 
inferior fortresses of the district, fell one: after another into 
the hands of the French; the principal credit of their capture 
belonging to Turenne, as d’Enghien had taken an opportu- 
nity of returning to Paris to gratify his vanity withthe 
flattering congratulations of the citizens. By the end sof 
October the whole district was subdued. According to ‘the 
summarized report of their ambassador, Nani, to ‘the 
Venetians, ‘Both banks of the Rhine from the frontier of 
Switzerland to Mayence, with a territory two hundred 
leagues in extent, were now in the hands of the French as 
the result of a single campaign’ (i. 344). And Mazarin, in 
the height of an elation which was not unnatural, caused a 
medal to be struck, with the inscription, ‘Puer triumphator’ 
in honour of the boy-king whose reign had been so brilliantly 
inaugurated, and who was represented on it as receiving, on 
his throne, the keys of thirty cities and fortresses. 

But, though exulting in glory thus acquired by the 
prowess of the French arms, it was as a means rather than as 
an end that Mazarin chiefly prized it. Though not himself a 
Frenchman, he may fairly be believed when he affirms, as his 
correspondence continually does affirm, that he was honestly 
anxious for the honour of his sovereign and the prosperity of 
his adopted country. And_he had too statesmanlike a mind 
not to know that the truest parent and nurse of national pros- 
perity is peace. Accordingly, while unwearied in furnishing the 
generals with the means of victory, he was: equally diligent 
in employing all the resources of diplomacy to strengthen 
the hands of the French plenipotentiaries at Miinster.. M. 
Cheruel appeals to his correspondence as a proof of the skill 
with which he laboured to conciliate the different princes of 
the Empire, and quotes his instructions to d’Avaux and Servien 
to regard as an object of special interest the gaining over the 
‘College of Imperial cities, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ratisbon, 
Bamberg, Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Strasburg, and Colmar.’ 

Meantime the war went on as if no negotiations were on 
foot. D’Enghien’s return to Paris in the autumn of 1644 has 
been mentioned; and, without imputing to him any far- 
sighted design foreign to his ardent and: impulsive character, 
it might be fancied that he had cunningly contrived his move- 
ments with a view to raising his reputation at Turenne’s ex- 
pense. For he had taken back with him half his army, and had 
left the great Marshal with very inadequate forces to encounter 
Mercy. The consequence could hardly have surprised any: 
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one. Mercy, in the spring of 1645, fell upon Turenne at 
Mariendal, and drove him back with heavy loss to the Maine. 
And his disaster gave d’Enghien an opportunity of acquiring 
fresh glory. Mazarin at once sent him back with ample re- 
inforcements to the Rhine to recover the ground which had 
been lost; and by the beginning of July the inequality of 
the two armies was reversed, the number of the French as 
much exceeding that of the Imperialists as it had fallen short 
of it two months before. The Duke had now 23,000 men 
under his command, while twenty-seven years of war had so 
exhausted the resources of the Emperor and his allies that 
Mercy’s force scarcely exceeded 15,000. But the great 
Bavarian’s talents were able to counterbalance even that dis- 
parity, at all events while d’Enghien was his chief antago- 
nist. He was pre-eminently skilful in the selection of his 
ground, and in divining the objects of his enemy. The 
Duke was eager to bring on a battle ; but, though time after 
time he threatened to attack him, as often he found his posi- 
tion too strong for even his audacity to assail. At last his 
patience gave way. At the beginning of August his ma- 
noeuvres had brought him within cannon-shot of the Imperial 
army ; and he resolved to assault it, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Turenne, who warned him that the strength of 
its position, carefully entrenched as it was, more than 
counterbalanced his own numerical superiority. He disre- 
garded the advice. Heattacked the Bavarian entrenchments ; 
and a very brief space of time sufficed to verify the admoni- 
tions of his abler colleague. The infantry were repulsed in 
the attempt to force the centre of the enemy with terrible 
slaughter. Jean de Werth, Mercy’s second in command, 
utterly routed the cavalry, and took Maréchal Grammont 
prisoner. The entire French army was on the brink of de- 
struction, when a chance shot struck down Mercy at the 
critical moment when he was about to render his victory de- 
cisive. In a moment the fortune of the day was changed. 
Jean de Werth, who succeeded to the command, though ad- 
mirable when under orders, became nervous under the greater 
responsibility. Mercy had been preparing to pursue the 
assailant, and to charge the broken French regiments all 
along the line. Jean de Werth began to manceuvre, and so 
gave them time to recover from their confusion, and there 
have seldom been commanders better able to profit by a 
respite than the French. Turenne rallied the scattered 
infantry. D’Enghien, who never spared his personal exer- 
tions, restored order to some squadrons of cavalry, and used 
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them with such effect in the centre that eventually Jean de 
Werth retreated to Donawerth, leaving the field of battle to 
the Duke, thus unexpectedly transformed into the victor of 
the day. The Duke had certainly greatly damaged his repu- 
tation as a great general. But it is to be recorded to his 
credit that he frankly admitted that the preservation of the 
army was due rather to Turenne than to himself.! A letter 
which Mazarin wrote to the Marshal on the receipt of the 
intelligence of the victory reports d’Enghien’s words, that 
‘Turenne had performed incredible exploits ; and that, had 
it not been for his capacity and extraordinary courage, the 
battle would have been lost.’ And the same letter shows the 
Minister himself to have been one who knew how to turn 
such a victory to the best account. He instantly prepared to 
send reinforcements to Turenne (for d’Enghien, who had been 
wounded, had again returned to Paris) to replace the heavy 
losses sustained in the late battle. He sent to him a supply of 
money, too, though ‘he begs him to believe, as Gospel-truth, 
that the Court at Paris was in a pitiable state for want of 
funds.’ 

But the real object of this display of power and resolution 
to continue the war was to strengthen the inclination 
of the Emperor and his allies to terminate it. Another 
letter of the Cardinal to the Duke de Longueville, the 
chief plenipotentiary at Miinster, expresses his confidence 
that the result of the campaign, if prosecuted to the end as 
happily as it had been hitherto, would bring the conclusion 
of a peace which should confirm to France all the acquisitions 
of territory and fortresses which her armies had made.* And 
it is a remarkable proof of his foresight, as well as of the 
singular manner in which matrimonial connections for mere 
children were still formed, that, though Louis was not yet 
seven years old, he takes his marriage with an Infanta into 
his calculations, as smoothing the way for peace with Spain, 
which might save its honour if the permanent cession of the 
places which the French armies had conquered and had no 


1 The account of the battle in the Essai sur la vie du grand Condé 
is a tissue of mis-statements. But Lord Stanhope, in his Zz/z of Condé, 
quotes the opinion of Napoleon, expressed in his Précis des guerres du 
Marichal Turenne, that every part of Condé’s character was faulty, ex- 
cept the tenacity with which he rallied his troops and renewed the battle, 
He shows that, had it not been for Mercy’s death, Condé must have re- 
treated across the Wiirtemberg Alps, an operation which could not fail 
to be attended with great loss, and, in short, that nothing but Jean de 
Werth’s want of daring saved the French army from entire destruction. 

2 Letters, ii. 211. 8 Letters, ii. 216 seg. 
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mind to restore, should have the character of being a part of 
the bride’s dowry, and not a trophy of hostile conquest. 

For the time, however, this suggestion of an arrangement 
with Spain which would have converted, and which indeed 
eventually did convert, the enmity of above one hundred years 
into a close alliance, produced no immediate result. On the 
contrary, for the next two years the war was carried on in the 
north of Spain with at least as much vigour as on the Rhine, 
Mazarin’s earnestness in its prosecution receiving additional 
excitement from the circumstance that latterly the French 
armies in Catalonia had met with more than one reverse. 
The Marshal la Mothe Houdancourt had been defeated in 
an attempt to succour Lerida, which the Spaniards were be- 
sieging ; he had failed even more conspicuously in an attack 
on Saragossa ; while the discredit which his military disaster 
brought upon him was aggravated by complaints of his poli- 
tical incapacity, and of misappropriation of the monies placed 
at his disposal, which the Catalonians brought against him. 
He certainly was not greatly gifted with political shrewdness, 
since his mode of defending himself was to lay the blame of 
his failures on the Cardinal, and even on the Queen Regent 
(ii. 66). And it is not strange that their answer to his charges 
was to recall him in disgrace, and to imprison him in a fortress, 
to await the issue of a formal trial. Mazarin showed his 
judgment of character, when he replaced him by the Marshal 
d’Harcourt ; and his opinion of the degree in which de la 
Mothe’s supineness and incapacity had endangered French 
interests in Catalonia, by giving Harcourt strict injunctions 
to bring the enemy to battle. And the new commander fol- 
lowed out his orders with admirable energy and success. He 
defeated the Spanish army with great loss at Llorens ; he 
took Rosas, which ensured the safety of his communications 
with France, and Balaguer, which commanded the Segre, and 
indirectly enabled him to protect Barcelona. 

But troubles of another kind were beginning to show 
themselves. The most brilliant successes in war have com- 
monly to be paid for by financial difficulties. And such diffi- 
culty no country in Europe was at this time less in a con- 
dition to encounter than France. Mazarin had placed a 
countryman of his own at the head of the finances, Particelli 
d’Emery, a man of unquestionable ability, though too proud 
of his ingenuity in devising expedients for the moment, to 
take sufficient heed to the ‘degree in‘which he might be crea- 
ting perplexities forthe future (ii. 87)... He-created new 
offices, which he put up for sale; he increased old taxes ; 
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invented new ones; let both old and new to farmers who 
obtained terms extravagantly favourable, on condition of ad- 
vancing the sums required for the present emergencies. And 
so, to follow M: Cheruel in quoting the comment which Col- 
bert subsequently made on his system, he devoured in one 
year the income of two; and, what was still more dangerous, 
he ‘alienated the affections of the people, and gave them a 
motive for revolt and sedition on the first opportunity.’ 

Such an opportunity was not long in offering itself. An 
old edict of Henri II., issued after the battle of St. Quentin, 
when the Parisians were in daily fear of a siege, forbad the 
building of fresh houses in the suburbs of the city.. But, when 
the danger passed away, the edict came ‘to be forgotten ; 
houses, and even streets, had been built on the forbidden 
ground ; and d’Emery saw in this violation of a disused law 
a means of replenishing the exhausted treasury. The extent 
of the forbidden buildings was carefully measured, and a fine 
or tax, named /o7s¢é, was imposed for every fathom or Zozse of 
ground so occupied. The Parisians rose against it as one 
man. They saw in it the probable germ of a general house- 
tax ; they appealed to the Parliament, entreating the coun- 
sellors to annul the edict ; and. that body, always glad of a 
pretext to usurp authority which did not belong to it, and at 
this moment, from its connection with the relics of the party 
of Importants, specially inclined to encroach on the. preroga- 
tives of the Council of Sfate, gladly listened to the appeal, 
and issued an ordinance forbidding the King’s officers to 
proceed with their measurements. The Council disallowed 
the ordinance of the Parliament, though at the same time it 
suspended the collection of the tax for a season. The Par- 
liament addressed a remonstrance to the Queen. .And when 
she reproved the remonstrants, a large party amongst the 
younger counsellors roused the populace of the city to go in 
a mass to the Palace of Justice, and implore the protection 
of the magistrates. The presidents, with the older and more 
sober-minded of the judges, in vain attempted to moderate 
the excitement. The masons and stonecutters formed them- 
selves into gangs. A riot was evidently. imminent. Threats 
of burning d’Emery’s house were heard; and one young 
counsellor even boasted of their power to excite.a general 
insurrection in every part of France ; while.at the same time, 
many of the provinces, exasperated by other taxes which 
affected themselves, showed' symptoms of-revolt.. At Grenoble 
a most formidable riot broke out, in which. Fouquet, the in- 
tendant of the Dauphiné, was attacked and wounded, and one 
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of the counsellors of the provincial Parliament was murdered ; 
while in Languedoc matters were still worse. For four days 
the malcontents had absolute possession of Montpellier, plun- 
dering and burning the houses of the adherents of the Court, 
murdering their owners, and proceeding to such organized 
audacity, as to blockade Marshal Schomberg, the Lieutenant- 
General of the province, in the citadel. Mazarin himself was 
rather exasperated than intimidated by such violence; and 
the Council issued an edict to disfranchise the town, and raze 
its fortifications. But Schomberg, who, like most brave 
soldiers, had a wiser dread of civil war, took it upon himself 
to suspend the collection of the tax, and restored temporary 
tranquillity by this act of moderation. 

But the agitation in Paris was not so readily pacified. 
The spirit which four years afterwards broke out in the 
Fronde was already raised, and did not lack many secret 
and some open instigators. D’Emery, alarmed at the discon- 
tent among the poorer classes, which the fois¢ had provoked, 
proposed to substitute for it a kind of property tax,' which 
would fall principally on the rich, and, consequently, would 
be still more productive. But the Parliament, though not 
venturing openly to oppose the change, sought to establish 
such numerous exemptions, as were calculated to render the 
collection of the new tax almost impracticable, and to diminish, 
by at least half, the revenue on which its inventor had cal- 
culated. We may judge of the factious and selfish character 
of this body by the exemptions of which M. Cheruel gives 
a list. This list is headed by ‘the magistrates of the five 
sovereign courts, the Parliament, the Chamber of Accounts, 
the Chamber of Aids, the Grand Council, the advocates, attor- 
nies, notaries, and, in short, all the officers of justice.’ Other 
exemptions followed, reducing the classes, on whom the tax 
was to be levied, to little more than those concerned in the 
collection or farming of the revenue, some of whom were 
known to have amassed large fortunes. But the farmers, as 
was not unnatural, raised an equal outcry at having to bear 
the whole burden ; they affirmed, with apparent truth, that 
the wealth which was now imputed to them as a crime, was 
not confined to them, but that among the magistrates, who 
desired to exempt themselves, were to be found many whose 
riches were little inferior to their own; and they brought 
forward an argument of greater practical weight when they 
declared that the payment of the tax would disable them 
from in future making such advances as were often indispen- 

1 “La taxe des aisés ’.(ii, 93). 
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sable to the Treasury for its daily expenses. They devised 
another, which they might well expect to have an even 
greater influence with the Court, from the events which were 
taking place in England. The news of the victory of the 
rebels on Marston Moor had just reached Paris, and they 
represented to the insurgents, with great plausibility, that the 
French Parliament was in reality following the example of 
the English one in aiming at the overthrow of the Royal 
authority; that already, as in England, a large party was 
speaking of Parliamentarians as opposed to Royalists, and 
that the example of England was a warning to the Queen- 
Regent to defend the King’s authority against the encroach- 
ments of the Parliament (ii. 96). 

The strife was vehement, but the farmers prevailed, and 
d’Emery returned to the fo7sé The agitation against the 
unpopular impost was easily revived. It had skilful leaders. 
One day, a crowd of the wives of workmen threw themselves 
on their knees in the passage leading to the Chamber of the 
Parliament, to implore the aid of the counsellors. Another 
day, when the President of the Grand Chamber refused to 
convoke a meeting to protest against the tax, a party of the 
younger counsellors formed themselves into a separate body, 
elected a president of their own, and published their resolu- 
tion to discuss and decide the question by themselves. 

Such conduct was so unprecedented a violation of all old 
usages, and such an invasion of the privileges of the Chief 
Court of the Parliament itself, as made it easier for the 
government to deal with it. Even when the Queen, who 
was constitutionally irritable, lost her temper, and reproached 
Guyant, the President elected by the malcontents, as ‘an 
old madman, he met with no sympathy, and presently he 
and several of his partisans were banished, and the younger 
counsellors, who had put them forward, deprived of their 
leaders, did not dare to remonstrate when the Queen sum- 
moned them before her, and announced her firm resolution 
to adhere to the fozsé. 

Yet, while thus apparently triumphant, Mazarin was in 
reality far from being at ease. The princes who had con- 
tributed to make him Minister, d'Orléans and Condé, had 
been far from divining his character, or anticipating the 
extent of power and authority which the partiality of the 
Queen would enable him to exercise. They began to in- 
trigue against him ; they had no difficulty even in obtaining 
allies among his own colleagues or subordinates: to use a 
modern expression, they skilfully made capital out of the 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. M 
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reverses which the armies in Spain and on the Rhine had 
suffered in the winter of 1644-5, and were flattering them- 
selves with the prospect of overthrowing him altogether, when 
in September 1645 the victory of Nordlingen dissipated all 
their hopes. Warlike glory was powerful enough to counter- 
balance political discontent and even pecuniary difficulties ; 
and Mazarin, sagaciously availing himself of the popular 
elation, caused the King to hold a Bed of Justice, at which 
the financial edicts which he required were formally registered 
(ii. 104). And, having thus given proof of his power, he 
with equal sagacity yielded to the general feeling, repealing 
both the Zozsé and the property tax, and raising the money 
he required by the creation of new offices, and other expe- 
dients, some of which were not objectionable, but others, such 
as one which compelled many classes of traders and manufac- 
turers to take out costly licenses, were stoutly resisted, and by 
their unpopularity facilitated the designs of those who were 
only biding their time, and watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to excite fresh commotion. 

For the moment, however, he looked on the general aspect 
of affairs as favourable to his government, and was even 
more pleased with the results of his foreign than with those 
of his domestic policy. He especially prided himself on 
having provided the King of Poland with a French wife, to 
whose influence he trusted to restore the old cordiality which 
had existed between the two countries till it was chilled, if 
not extinguished, by the follies and vices of Henri III. in 
his brief occupation of the Northern throne during the life- 
time of Charles IX. And the Queen, sharing his satisfaction, 
gave him a signal proof of her confidence by creating for 
him the new office of superintendent of the education of 
the King, who, having now completed his seventh year, was 
according to the usages of the Royal family to pass from 
under the guardianship of ladies (ii. 114); and M. Cheruel, 
in relating this incident, takes occasion to protest against the 
charge which has been sometimes brought against the Car- 
dinal of having neglected the education of his Royal pupil. 
He affirms that, thought he was too much occupied with 
politics to enquire minutely into the details of his studies, he 
at all times exercised a most judicious vigilance in keeping 
him from unworthy associates, and that in the latter years of 
his ministry, when he had no longer anything to fear from 
intriguing rivals, he contributed greatly by his advice to 
imbue his young master with those habits of order and of 
love of work which were among his most marked characteris- 
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tics. ‘To judge froen its results this edenettn was by no 
means barren’ (ii. 116). 

M. Cheruel does not conceal his belief that the Queen’s 
support of her Minister had a tenderer source than a mere 
approval of his policy; and that the report of her being 
secretly married to him was well founded.! 

But, whatever may have been their source, the Queen’s 
prepossessions in his favour were not shared by the rest of 
the Royal family. Condé, always covetous, was claiming 
additional promotion for his son: and d’Orléans, ever, as in 
his brother’s time, restless and treacherous, was plotting to 
overthrow the Government from the mere love of intrigue. 
But Mazarin was more than a match for their enmity. He 
removed the Prince’s chief confidant by a distant appoint- 
ment ; he won over the Duke’s chief agent, the Abbé de la 
Riviére, even though the Pope had joined d’Orléans in em- 
ploying his agency, so that the Abbé revealed to him all their 
machinations, which he easily baffled by surrounding the 
Duke and all his partisans with such a web of espionnage 
(we are proud of having no English word for the system) 
that their every movement was made known to him. Had 
the intrigues of these princes depended for success on their 
own abilities, Mazarin would have had little to fear. But 
their disposition was equally known to a man-of singular 
shrewdness and audacity, Gondi, coadjutor of his uncle the 
Archbishop of Paris, bettef known by his later title of Car- 
dinal de Retz; and, while he was thoroughly aware how 
destitute they both were of any kind of good quality, he yet 
saw the way to make them both, worthless and incapable as 
they were, serviceable to his own views. He himself was 
endowed with pre-eminent talents, which wanted nothing but 
the guidance of an honourable and well-regulated ambition. 
Unhappily, though no one had more ambition, no one had 
less principle to direct it to any creditable end. He had 
studied the life of Catiline; he had written a history of 
Fiesco’s conspiracy against Doria ; till conspiracies against 
an established government seemed to him the most praise- 
worthy of enterprises, and a successful conspirator the most 
enviable of heroes. Full of these notions he had borne a 
part in all the plots against Richelieu which in the latter 
years of the late reign d’Orléans had formed and betrayed ; 
on one occasion even undertaking to be the principal agent, 


1 He quotes a letter from a later Duchess of Orléans, her step- 
daughter, and mother of the Regent, in which the fact is positively 
stated. 
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and to stab the great Cardinal with his own hands while 
officiating at the christening of the Duke’s daughter. There 
is not one of his contemporaries of whose designs and ma- 
chinations we have a more thorough knowledge, since he 
was one of those who contributed to set the fashion of writing 
those autobiographical memoirs which form so attractive. a 
portion of French literature. And, strange to say, the un- 
scrupulous profligacy of most of the writers, together with 
the almost universal demoralization of the higher classes, are 
the very circumstances which enable us to place almost im- 
plicit confidence in their narratives. They hide nothing be- 
cause they were ashamed of nothing. De Retz himself, 
though a Cardinal and an Archbishop, relates his gambling 
and duelling exploits, his intrigues of gallantry, his false- 
hood, his hypocritical profanation of the Sacraments, even 
his share in plotting murder, with a frankness which could 
only proceed from a. conviction that nobles and courtiers 
were generally as bad as himself, and that neither man 
nor woman would think the worse of him for crimes which, 
considering his sacred calling, nothing but his own confession 
would render credible. 

Ever since the accession of the present King he had been 
keeping in the background, but now he saw in the violence 
of the different factions in the Parliament, and in the envious 
discontent of the princes, the germ of future agitations which 
he confidently reckoned on guiding to his own advantage. 
And he began with great diligence 

Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas, et queerere conscius arma, 


though, perhaps, he did not yet foresee how soon he should 
have an opportunity to use them. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations at Miinster made but little 
progress; and Mazarin even began to give a new direction 
to the war, and sought to inflict a fresh chastisement on 
Spain by attacking her in Italy. In that country the Spanish 
Court had dealt him a heavy blow two years before, out- 
witting him in the election of a successor to Urban VIIL., 
who died in 1644, and placing the tiara on the head of In- 
nocent X., against whose nomination France had openly pro- 
tested. Ever since, Italy, and especially Rome, had been a 
scene of chicanery and intrigue, in which, crafty as he was, 
Mazarin was not always the conqueror. His political designs 
were mixed up with the selfish object of procuring a cardinal’s 
hat for his brother Michel, for which, in spite of his denial, 
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M. Cheruel admits that he made every kind of exertion, not 
only lavishing vast sums in securing allies at the Vatican, 
but trying to bribe Innocent himself by conferring one of 
the richest abbeys in France on one of his nephews, though 
he presently began to fear that the Pope, having secured the 
reward, had no intention of granting the promotion which it 
had been intended to buy. He resolved to resort to bolder 
measures, threatening the Pope’s patrons, the Spaniards, as 
has been mentioned above, with attacks in a fresh quarter, 
and withdrawing his ambassador from Rome (ii. 162). The 
diplomatic slight Innocent retaliated by publishing a bull 
forbidding any cardinal to absent himself from the holy city 
without leave ; an edict which touched Mazarin himself, but 
against which he was able to use the authority of the French 
Parliament, which formally protested against the bull as an 
encroachment on the rights of the Gallican Church (ii. 181). 
But the Pope had no weapon of sufficient power to measure 
against the warlike preparations of his adversary. An army 
and a fleet were speedily equipped, the former to expel the 
Spanish garrisons from a number of fortified towus in Tus- 
cany, and afterwards, in conjunction with the fleet, to operate 
against Naples, where the long-continued tyranny of the 
Spanish viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, had made the whole 
population ripe for revolt. At Naples, indeed, Mazarin’s 
ideas went beyond the mere expulsion of the Spaniard ; he 
proposed to establish a king who, owing his throne to him, 
should also depend on him for its maintenance, and, therefore, 
should be a trustworthy ally against either Madrid or the 
Vatican. And he selected Prince Thomas of Savoy for the 
honour. The Prince embraced the scheme with eagerness, 
and on a visit to France in the spring of 1646, entered into 
a formal agreement with the Cardinal, which is, perhaps, as 
remarkable an anticipation of the events of a distant futurity 
as history ever supplied. Mazarin took into his calculations 
the possibility that the elder branch of the House of Savoy 
might become extinct, in which case Prince Thomas would 
inherit the sovereignty of Piedmont and Savoy. And, in 
that event, he stipulated that the Prince should content him- 
self with adding Piedmont to the kingdom of Naples, and 
should make over Savoy and the country of Nice to France. 
Above two hundred years afterwards the cession was made, 
when, after the expulsion of the Austrians from Lombardy, 
Tuscany and the Emilia voluntarily sought annexation to the 
rapidly growing kingdom of Victor Emmanuel ; but probably 
neither Louis Napoleon nor Cavour was aware that they were 
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but carrying out a scheme for the aggrandisement of France 
which had been conceived generations before by the Italian 
Minister of the third Bourbon. 

On the present occasion, however, the Piedmontese Prince 
was doomed to disappointment. The French army easily 
made itself master of the majority of the Tuscan towns 
which it attacked, but Orbitello was strong, and its governor 
brave. It made a stout resistance, which was aided by allies 
stronger than the stoutest garrisons. A storm dispersed the 
French fleet, a fever attacked the troops on land, and when 
d’Arcos, who marched up in haste from the south, to succour 
it, arrived beneath its walls, he found the siege already raised ; 
and all idea of the projected invasion of Naples abandoned. 
And it is a singular proof of the extent to which, at this 
time, faction and party feeling prevailed above every other in 
France, that, tenacious as the French have always been of 
their military renown, both courtiers and citizens were pleased 
at the repulse of the army at Orbitello ; the common lan- 
guage being that it was a Cardinal’s war, and not a French 
one (ii. 216). 

The danger, however, which the Pope had run of ex- 
changing Spanish for French neighbours at Naples, and the 
failure of the French scheme of conquest, disposed both Pope 
and Cardinal to greater moderation. The Pope conferred the 
coveted red hat on Michel Mazarin, and Mazarin offered 
more liberal conditions of peace than before, though still, in 
the opinion of M. Cheruel, such as Innocent could hardly 
have been expected to accept. Not that they were not more 
favourable than he had a right to expect, since d’Enghien, 
who was now commanding in the Netherlands, was at the 
head of a force sufficient to drive the Spaniards before him, 
and to make himself master of such important fortresses as 
Courtrai and Dunkerque. It is remarkable that, in relating 
these achievements, M. Cheruel attributes half the credit of 
them to the Duke of Orléans, who certainly was in command 
of one army,and to whom, on the faith of one of Mazarin’s 
carnets he attributes ‘a decision which’ (he admits) ‘was 
not usual with him’ (ii. 230). But those of his contempora- 
ries who have left accounts of the campaign are silent as to 
his merits, and the only actual fact which M. Cheruel him- 
self mentions concerning him is that when d’Enghien and 
Gassion desired to attack the Spaniards and bring on a battle, 
d'Orléans preferred entrenching the camp and standing on 
the defensive. And, considering the character given of the 
Duke by his own daughter, that in cases of difficulty his 
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usual resource was to walk about whistling without giving 
any decision, and, when to difficulty danger was added, to go 
to bed, we may fairly doubt whether, in this instance, our 
historian has not placed too much trust on Mazarin’s notes. 
Mazarin had, at this time, especial reason for wishing rather 
to disparage d’Enghien’s reputation than to elevate it. In- 
deed, with all his patriotism—for the Cardinal had so com- 
pletely adopted France as his country that his zeal for her 
welfare deserves no less honourable a name—he would, per- 
haps, have been as well pleased if d’Enghien’s triumph had 
been less complete, for the Duke was by no means inclined 
to let the merit of good deeds be its own reward. On the 
contrary, every achievement was valued by him chiefly as a 
plea for some fresh demand on the Minister. And he found 
one at this time out of the disaster of the Mediterranean 
fleet. For the Admiral of France, de Brezé, who had com- 
manded the expedition, had been killed, and d’Enghien, who 
had married his sister, now claimed the succession to the 
lucrative post of admiral as his right. Mazarin was deter- 
mined not to grant so unreasonable a demand, and, perhaps, 
reckoned on support from that jealousy of the Condé family 
which d’Orléans often displayed ; but, in this instance, to his 
dismay, he found the two princes acting in concord. D’Orléans 
vehemently supported d’Enghien’s claim (ii. 231) ; and Ma- 
zarin could find no means of resisting their joint impor- 
tunity but the strange one of advising the Queen to take the 
Admiralty herself, and in that way ‘strengthen the royal au- 
thority.’ She adopted his advice, and took upon herself both 
the office of Admiral and also that of Governor of Rochelle, 
which de Brezé had held in conjunction with it ; and the act, 
unusual as it undoubtedly was, was fully justified by the 
ebullition of coarse insolence to which d’Enghien gave vent, 
telling her that, as she was unfit to hold either office, her in- 
vestiture with them did not abate his claim to them. 

Before the end of the year his idea of his own importance 
was greatly increased by the death of his father, and his 
consequent succession to the title of Condé. He began to 
talk as if he were absolute master of the kingdom; and 
Madame de Motteville tells us that the name of etits- 
mattres, by which the French distinguish fops and coxcombs, 
was now first invented, and applied to a knot of worthless 
courtiers who attached themselves to his fortunes, and aped 
his airs and insolence, even in the King’s apartments. But 
they presently learnt the unwelcome and unexpected lesson 
that even he was not invincible. As if the capture of Dun- 
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kerque had set the seal to his glory in the Netherlands, he 
now demanded the chief command in Spain, where the Count 
d’Harcourt, though generally governing in Catalonia with 
conspicuous ability, both military and civil, had recently sus- 
tained a severe repulse from the garrison of Lerida. No 
Minister could well have refused the application of Condé, as 
we must henceforth call him, for the command ; and accord- 
ingly, early in 1647, the Prince repaired to Spain, taking with 
him the flower of his Flemish army as a reinforcement which 
he expected to find irresistible. Grammont’s account! of 
the second siege of Lerida has probably made it better known 
than any single operation in the war. We will not spoil by 
abridgment his lively picture of his commander's insolent 
serenade, of the courteous dessert in which Don Gregorio 
Brice requited his music, and of the dashing ‘alert’ with 
which night after night the undaunted governor, whose name 
proves him to have been of British extraction, carried de- 
struction into the French trenches. After heavy loss, Condé 
was for the first time compelled to retreat; and Mazarin 
must have been more than human if he had not yielded to 
some feeling of satisfaction at the opportunity thus afforded 
him of contrasting the discomfiture of the vain-glorious 
Prince with the successes which, after his departure from the 
Netherlands, Gassion and Rantzau continued to achieve, cap- 
turing Dixmude and La Bassée; while in Italy the Marshals 
de la Meilleraye and Plessis-Praslin effaced the memory of 
the failure before Orbitello by the reduction of Piombino and 
Porto Lugone ; and in Germany Turenne crossed the Danube, 
separated the Austrian from the Bavarian army, driving one 
back on Vienna, the other on Munich, ravaged the whole 
Electorate of Bavaria up to the very walls of the capital, 
and compelled the Elector to sign a truce, by which he 
finally separated himself from the Emperor. 

No more important step towards the conclusion of a 
general peace could possibly have been made; and peace 
was now more than ever Mazarin’s object. Conde’s failure 
before Lerida had furnished the wits of Paris, and all the 
adversaries of the government, who, if without wit, had 
abundant malice, with an inexhaustible subject for their 
jests and sarcasms. And songs and epigrams were freely 
circulated, which, while they ridiculed the unsuccessful general, 
did not spare the Minister. The Queen, indignant beyond 
measure, threw those writers who could be detected into 
prison ; and among them a poet named Sarrasin, of some ce- 
1 Mémoires de Grammont, ¢. Vili. 
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lebrity in his day, and known to be closely connected with 
the Coadjutor Gondi, whom Mazarin suspected, no doubt with 
justice, of being the instigator of no small portion of the 
satires circulated. It was evident that the war had ceased to 
be popular ; and Mazarin was gradually reconciling himself to 
the idea of securing peace at any price. He did not yet abandon 
the hope, which he had cherished from the first, of acquiring 
the Netherlands for France ; and M. Cheruel believes that 
the tenacity with which he clung to Catalonia was dictated 
in a great degree by the expectation of being able to make 
the withdrawal of the French armies from that province the 
price at which France might become mistress of Flanders 
(ii. 271). He was even prepared to consent to purchase the 
acquiescence of the Dutch Republic, by ceding to it the 
wealthy mart and almost impregnable fortress of Antwerp. 
But he presently found that, though the Stadtholder, the Prince 
of Orange, might be glad to close with such a bargain, the great 
majority of the Dutch deputies would not hear of it. And he 
had learnt to recognize the impossibility of making it an 
indispensable condition of peace. The peace party had also an 
ally who had naturally great influence with Anne, in the per- 
son of the Queen of England, who, as has been already 
mentioned, had been for nearly three years in Paris. She 
saw with agony the daily increasing danger of her husband, 
now wholly in the power of his enemies, and placed her sole 
hope of his extrication from his troubles on the exertion of 
the influence of France in his favour. But she could not 
conceal from herself that there could be no chance of her 
being able to direct the attention of the French Government 
to that object till the country should be relieved from the 
engrossing cares of the Continental war. She therefore 
strenuously pressed on her sister-in-law every argument that 
she could devise in favour of terminating the war ; and there 
can, we think, be no doubt that Mazarin, on whom of course 
the decision depended, saw not only the wisdom but the 
absolute necessity of peace, though he believed it to be even 
more indispensable for Spain, and therefore thought himself in 
a position to demand favourable conditions. Indeed, in spite 
of the repulse at Orbitello, events at Naples were showing how 
very feeble was the hold of the Spaniards on any part of 
Italy. 

But our space forbids us to do more than allude to the 
strange revolt headed by Masaniello, which broke out at 
Naples in July 1647, and which is related by M. Cheruel with 
picturesque liveliness (ii. 367 seg.). And we must confine 
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ourselves to those circumstances of France itself which forced 
upon the Minister the conviction of the advisability of hasten- 
ing the conclusion of the negotiations in Westphalia. 

As far as the Cardinal himself was concerned, M. Cheruel 
looks on him at this time, the autumn of 1647, as both 
powerful and generally popular. He had imitated his great 
predecessor in his patronage of literature, to which he gave 
judicious and practical encouragement by opening to the 
public his magnificent library. He gave liberal pensions to 
the most celebrated authors. And the scholars and poets of 
the capital repaid him by panegyrics which were not without 
their effect on their impulsive countrymen. One eulogized 
him as ‘a great and divine prelate’ for his introduction of 
the Opera. Another drew a compliment to his statesmanlike 
capacity out of his foreign extraction, not foreseeing how it 
was soon to be turned against him, but crediting him with 
the genius which Virgil had represented as the peculiar attri- 
bute of his countrymen :— 


‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.’ 
? > 


But in France the liveliest popularity cannot stand against 
misfortune, which in any degree seems to blemish her 
military renown ; nor in any country can it pacify a people 
weighed down, or fancying itself weighed down, by finan- 
cial pressure. And both these causes were beginning to 
operate against the Cardinal ; so that, says our author, it was. 
from this moment, when he seemed to have attained his 
zenith, that his fortune began to wane. Anxieties were 
crowding upon him. Turenne was the only general whose 
skill was still triumphant. Gassion and Rantzau were de- 
feated in Flanders, and soon afterwards Gassion himself was 
killed in besieging Lens. Prince Thomas of Savoy and the 
Marshal du Plessis-Praslin failed in more than one enterprise 
in the north of Italy ; and at Naples, where, after the down- 
fall of Masaniello, the Senate of the city, supported by the 
great bulk of the population, had offered themselves as willing 
subjects of the French crown, the rash folly of the Duke of 
Guise disconcerted all the projects and hopes which Mazarin 
had founded on the overtures they had addressed to him. It 
is certain that he had neither ‘money, nor warlike supplies, 
nor troops’ (ii. 446). In the opinion of the Cardinal, who knew 
him well, he was equally destitute of ability of any kind ; but 
he was full of vanity and ambition ; and, as on his mother’s 
side he was descended from their ancient kings, he conceived 
the hope, justified by some astrological predictions, that the 
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Neapolitans would accept him for their sovereign. Though 
his enterprise was formally disavowed by Mazarin, he repaired 
to Naples in November. He soon found out that none of 
the nobles would join him. Even the lower classes, who 
were inclined to welcome him, were divided by faction. The 
utmost force which they could place at his disposal to en- 
counter the Spaniards scarcely exceeded 4,000 men. It was 
hardly strange that when, with such a comparative handful of 
soldiers, he sought to expel the Spanish garrison from Naples, 
he was repulsed with heavy loss. And almost at the same 
time a new Don John of Austria drove the French fleet 
back to Toulon. The sole result of Guise’s unauthorized and 
mischievous enterprise was entirely to establish the Spanish 
authority over the whole of Southern Italy. 

This was bad enough. And diplomatic failures came to 
aggravate those of war. The Spaniards induced the Bava- 
rians to break the Treaty of Ulm, which, as has been men- 
tioned above, they had made with France ; and prevailed on 
the Dutch deputies to conclude an alliance with themselves. 
The Duke of Longueville, the chief of the French deputies 
at Miinster, began in consequence so to despair of a success- 
ful issue to the negotiations which he was conducting that he 
entreated to be recalled. Still, had these been all his difficul- 
ties, Mazarin would have been able to encounter them. He 
did not for a moment-»yield to despondency. He con- 
ciliated the Swedes, and secured their active co-operation. 
He strengthened Turenne, and sent him to hold the Bavarians 
in check (ii. 475). And, in full reliance on these and other 
resources, he bade his negotiators hold their ground at 
Miinster, and abated very little of his demands. M. Cheruel 
quotes at length a letter written by him three years after- 
wards, as a complete justification of his foreign policy; cor- 
roborated as it is by the archives of the Dutch Republic 
preserved at the Hague (ii. 488). 

But the financial difficulties, as they pressed him more 
nearly, were harder to deal with, D’Emery was more in- 
genious in devising new imposts than shrewd in judging of 
the feelings of the people who were to bear their weight. It 
seems never to have occurred to him that the unpopularity of 
a tax is not always measured by its amount. The revenues, 
not only of the current year, but of 1649, and a great portion 
of those of 1650, were already forestalled (ii. 491). It was 
hard to devise a wholly new tax. And his first expedient, 
therefore, was to introduce alterations of established duties 
which should render them more productive. The Parliament, 
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with which ‘the general good could very rarely prevail over 
personal interests, saw in the proposed modifications a pre- 
text for reviving their own pretensions. It was to no purpose 
that the Chancellor proved to them that, if the modifications 
should increase the revenue, they would do so at the expense 
of the richer classes alone. They insisted on their right to 
examine the proposed measures, and, if they should choose, 
to reject them. And d’Emery was so far from being able 
to allow of such rejection that with safety to the State he 
could not even admit of any delay in the registration of the 
needful edicts. And, as the modifications on which he in- 
sisted would not, by themselves, be sufficiently productive, 
he proposed further to avail himself of the circumstance that 
the tax known as fa paulette, which was granted for nine 
years at a time, was about to expire, to increase that to an 
amount which should supply the funds necessary for the 
maintenance of the army and fleet. The pawlette derived its 
name from Sully’s secretary, Charles Paulet, who had first 
devised it, and was a yearly duty levied on the judges and 
magistrates, which secured them the right of nominating their 
successor, and thus in fact made them, as M. Cheruel ex- 
presses it, ‘freeholders of their offices. To touch this tax 
was to touch the pockets of every member of every Chamber 
of the Parliament. The magistrates rose in unanimous op- 
position. They were supported by the tenants of the Royal 
domain, whose rents it was also proposed to increase. A 
formidable riot took place, in which cries of ‘ Zo arms, to 
arms !’ were heard ; and cries of ‘Naples’ also, as if it were 
designed to threaten the audacious Minister with a French 
Masaniello (ii. 496). Even a Bed of Justice, to which Ma- 
zarin, in June 1648, conducted the young King, failed to silence 
his opponents. The Parliament could not indeed refuse to 
register the edicts which the Minister brought down ; but at 
the same time the Advocate-General, Omer Talon, addressed 
the King in a speech which was in reality a warm remonstrance, 
telling him that, ‘though it was true that his Majesty owed 
no account of his actions to any but God and his conscience, 
yet it concerned his glory that his subjects should be freemen 
and not slaves. It was in vain that Mazarin tried at one time 
to conciliate, at others to terrify, the Parliament into sub- 
mission, issuing edicts with the one object, holding conferences 
with its chiefs with the other. As the spring passed away the 
excitement increased. The ‘ Froude’ was beginning (ii. 517), 
and with this ominous warning M. Cheruel concludes his 
second volume. 
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ArT. VIIIL—THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
LITURGICAL COLOURS. 


The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours. By C. C. ROLFE. 
(Oxford and London, 1879.) 


A STRANGE letter appeared in the Zimes in the early part 
of December, headed Archidiaconal Functions: a New 
Irenicon. It was to the effect that the archdeacons should 
inquire what colours were used in churches for coloured 
altar-cloths and other vestments ; and it was proposed that the 
churchwardens should report especially whether the colours of 
the Roman sequence were used. And for this the following 
reason was given: that it was desirable that English Church- 
men should be brought to discard all coloured vestments and 
altar-cloths which were Roman, and to revive, as Bishop 
Cosin did, the use of the five Biblical colours; so that, on the 
one hand, a concession would be made to the Evangelical 
party, who are specially opposed to Rome, and on the other 
to High Churchmen, who desire the vestments and colours ; 
and it was hoped that some such compromise as this might 
prepare the way to a termination of our miserable law pro- 
ceedings. The letter was signed Clapton Rolfe, and refers to 
the very curious book we are about to notice. 

The use of colour in the adornment of churches and in 
Divine service is, naturally enough, one of the things hotly 
contested in the Church of England. It is also not very 
strange that there is no principle or principles that can be 
laid down according to which parties arrange themselves in 
this controversy. On the one hand, there is the growing and 
rapidly developing desire to use all that is best and most 
sumptuous in the worship of God; on the other, the equally 
natural fear of Popery, the doctrines of which are still con- 
nected in the vulgar mind with external show. It is not 
necessary to point out here that there is no reasonable Evan- 
gelical who wishes the service of God to be needlessly plain, 
or grudges to give of his own for what is right and needful, or 
to show that the most advanced Ritualist is offering as pure a 
spiritual service as the other. 

What we mean by denying that there is any principle at 
stake implies only this: that there are differences of opinion 
as to what is proper, which depend on taste, and intelligence, 
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and learning, and not on religious principle. And if no reli- 
gious principle is at stake, it is plain that through the natural 
progress of the present controversy reasonable and proper 
adornment must advance, and in the end prevail. In what 
exact direction it will advance, and what shape it will take, 
we may not see; but it is plainly undesirable and inexpe- 
dient to treat with contempt any development such as is now 
being made, and but reasonable to give the proper place to 
art, learning, and criticism. 

The battle of stained glass was fought in the middle of 
the last century over the east window of S. Margaret’s, West- 
minster; and that which had so much delighted Milton at 
Cambridge, the beauty of 


‘Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,’ 


has since had almost unlimited development. Now and 
then we hear of a bishop objecting to something in a window 
at the consecration of a church, or of an ecclesiastical judge 
going solemnly to view what an aggrieved parishioner has 
found fault with: but the decisions in these cases are not 
attended to in any others; they bind no one, and are of ‘no 
importance. The same course will in due time be followed 
as to the walls of our churches. Mr. Burges has led the way 
with the chapel of Worcester College at Oxford. So also at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The question of embellishing 
the interior of S. Paul’s with mosaic is decided in principle, 
though the artistic committee which the Dean and Chapter 
have called to their aid are still at issue as to the mode of 
carrying out the scheme. The authorities of one cathedral 
may move more wisely and more vigorously than those of 
another, and so with parish: churches. A perfectly voluntary 
movement must always be irregular, and either excessive or 
deficient. But it seems to us that no good reason can be 
given why there should not be generally, in a few years, the 
same picturesque and beautiful adornment of the walls of our 
churches as of the windows. 

There is something specially enlivening about colour. 
What invalid, when he first goes out, does not feel it ? Contrasts 
and variety seem to multiply themselves in nature, and chiefly 
through colouring. Whether it be that the seasons alter and 
the rich brown and yellow and purple of the autumn and 
winter succeed the summer brightness, or that we notice the 
variety of the lilies and the grasses of the field, who does 
not delight in it? Who does not look up to his Maker with 
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joy for it? And is it reasonable that in religion alone we 
should make for ourselves a perpetual fast from pleasant things, 
and that the house of God should be the only place plain and 
unadorned, when art, even in its lowest forms of mechanical 
colour painting, is adorning the rich man’s house? When 
this is so, shall the poor man’s house, the church, and the 
services in it, be left plain and unadorned? We think not. 
We have better notions of our fellow-countrymen, and believe 
that sense will triumph over ignorance and prejudice. Nor let 
any one talk nonsense about gaudy colouring. We need it ; 
nature has it: only let it be used with taste and in proper 
harmony. 

There seem to be two distinct sources of pleasure in 
colour; contrast and variety. With the former we have 
principally to do in religious art. The red camellia, or the 
orange or orange flower, among the dark green glossy leaves, 
gives a different sensation of pleasure from the variety of 
cinerarias of all hues of violet and purple from blue to red, 
all different, all pleasing the eye by comparison with one 
another. Variety such as this cannot be satisfactorily given 
artificially. It is nature’s own work, and if it were given arti- 
ficially, we should probably soon tire of it. So also as to 
breadth and variety: the difference between a field of bright 
red trifolium contrasting with green fields and a lawn spangled 
with daisies. The painter must choose the former rather than 
the latter, as he deals with»effects and contrasts rather than 
with any microscopic imitation of nature. 

This is the special character of the ancient coloured 
windows in Canterbury Cathedral. We must apply the same 
principle of contrast of bright powerful colour to all art, and 
to religious art more especially ; for it would seem that there 
is reason to think that the words of the Bible and the practice 
of the Church indicate that a few special colours have a pre- 
scriptive right to a preference. 

Well, then, with regard to the ornaments of the church 
and its ministers a good and worthy beginning has been 
made. Good women with pious and thoughtful care have 
adorned our altars. Something more is wished for now than 
a ‘fair white linen cloth’ and a ‘carpet of silk or other decent 
stuff. The former has ever symbolized our Lord’s grave 
clothes, and ought to be plain and not adorned in any way ; 
but the latter must needs have all reasonable and sumptuous 
adornment, and be better than the windows, better than the 
paintings and sculpture which surround it. 

Here again colour brings diversity of opinion and arrange- 
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ment, and questions of whist is ent ant most reasonabie. 
How can we do better than follow the practices of the un- 
reformed Church wherever these practices were not wrong ? 
The principle runs throughout all law that what is not altered 
remains, and that alteration is not to be magnified but 
minimized. Naturally, therefore, our altars would be adorned 
on different days with the same colours as were used before the 
Reformation, and the same thing would follow as to the orna- 
ments of the priest and his attendant ministers. 

Whether the decision of the Privy Council will stand good 
that in all cathedrals and collegiate churches, whenever the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated, the priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon shall wear copes; or whether, as is contended by 
many, the rubric means that on the like occasions in all 
churches the unreformed vestments shall be used ; either view 
brings in the ancient colours, not as of obligation of law, 
no doubt, but as what will plainly be ultimately adopted 
by common consent as law. So it is with the quasi-legisla- 
tion of Convocation on the concurrence of feasts, which there 
is no sort of doubt will be followed, not as being of any 
obligation whatever proprio vigore, but as of conclusive autho- 
rity in so far as it records and interprets ancient rules which 
have never been abolished. 

It has never been our view, and it never will be, to push 
forward change hastily ; and if we say that nothing but an 
ecclesiastical revolution—of which there is no prospect at 
present—can prevent the ultimate use of colour in our 
churches and services, we are far from wishing to promote 
imprudent and unwise changes, which can only give pain and 
cause divisions. Beauty and adornment have no religious 
value in themselves, and must be always kept strictly and 
sternly subordinate to devotion. Changes ought to go on 
slowly and cautiously, and with a careful recollection and 
regard that our good be not evil spoken of. Wise men will 
follow change rather than lead it. 

It has long been suspected that the rules concerning the 
liturgical colours given in the Sarum Missal did not represent 
the practice of the Church of England at the time when the 
Missal was printed, but had remained unchanged from very 
early times, probably from before the Conquest. These, as 
given at column 583 of the Burntisland reprint of the Missal, 
are that at Easter, Feasts of the Holy Virgin, Michaelmas, 
S. John the Evangelist, and Dedication of the Church, white 
vestments should be used ; red on all other Sundays, Ash- 
Wednesday, Maundy-Thursday, Holy Cross days, and on all 
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days of apostles and martyrs, except at Easter-time. Yellow 
is appointed for days of confessors. 

This, it will be seen; is incomplete, and some other direc- 
tions are given in the book for different days as they occur. 
But the rules of the Church of Sarum were not, as to details 
of this kind, obligatory on churches of other dioceses, which 
for the most part seem to have followed the rites of Sarum in 
greater things, as a sort of national use, and the customs of 
their own dioceses as to others. No one has known of late 
what these latter rules and customs were ; and, the rules of the 
Missal being incomplete and unsatisfactory, we see not much 
to blame in those who have judged for themselves, and taken 
a short cut by adopting what was likely to be approximately 
right, the present Roman usages. The time may be now come 
to show that this was a mistake, and it is well done in the book 
before us. We are recalled by it to the ancient usages of the 
Church of England. A preference for them follows naturally 
from the principle of the continuity of the Church of Eng- 
land, which it is above all things important for us to maintain 
at a time when Cardinal Newman has not been ashamed to 
talk of our Church as only 300 years old. He knows enough of 
us to know better than this, and we had thought better of him. 

That a recurrence to Old English uses and the abandon- 
ment of Roman in a matter of this kind will serve at present 
to make peace at once between those who are fighting, as they 
think, a great battle of Protestantism and Catholicism, may 
perhaps provoke a smile, and can hardly have been seriously 
entertained by Mr. Rolfe. But the idea is not the less valu- 
able for all that, and, when properly understood and when 
proper scope is given it, it embraces all that was really good 
and valuable of the unreformed state of things. And we 
may be thankful to any one who brings it forward. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that our author takes rather the 
zsthetic than the liturgical view of colours. What we have 
been speaking of relates to colours appropriated to or depen- 
dent on the seasons of the ecclesiastical year; and we use 
them almost instinctively so. With him it is a much more 
general use of colour ; and-he does not profess to discover 
throughout ecclesiastical history, especially in the earlier 
times, anything like this special use of colours separately at 
different times of the last thousand years. He deals more 
with the use of colour in combination. 

The book is intended to show that the Early Church fol- 
lowed the Jewish Church in adopting and using the five sacred 
colours mentioned in Exodus xxviii. 5, namely, gold, and 
VOL. X.—NO. XIX. N 
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blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen. And there can 
be no doubt that, by reference to the Apocalypse and to S. 
Jerome and Bede and later writers, he makes out his case 
sufficiently. Nor is this surprising, because the Christian 
Church grew out of the Jewish Church as a development, 
and was the fulfilment of its types and prophecies. It may, 
perhaps, surprise men now, when we have spiritualized the 
types and explained away their literal meaning, to be told 
that the Early Church took so much of the old Dispensation 
in a manner which would now be called literal and carnal. 
We are used to attach mystical meanings to the dresses and 
ornaments of the Levitical priesthood; and we have not 
done wrong in this. But the Early Church took the matter 
up at an earlier stage, and adopted and adapted the thing 
itself, and afterwards spiritualized it. If, therefore, we say 
that Mr. Rolfe, in following the Early Church, took rather an 
zsthetical than a liturgical view of colours, it by no means 
implies that he or we should stop short there any more than 
the Early Church did, and should not go on to spiritualize also. 

Mr. Rolfe’s book is a handsome large octavo in a bright 
blue cover, Judius or Blodius, we do not know which, with a 
large margin after the fashion of Ruskin, for the proper use 
of margins, namely, to be written on. A good deal of pains 
has been taken with it, and great use made of Marriott and 
Dr. Rock. There does not seem to have been any indepen- 
dent investigation or searching out of authorities. So far as 
we have verified the authorities we find nothing to complain 
of. The author makes no pretence of classical learning, and 
tells us that his translations are made by friends at Oxford 
and Cambridge. On this we must remark that in places the 
translations are deplorable. What the Universities are come 
to now no one knows. We should have thought that nowhere 
could a man be found who would undertake this sort of work 
and then translate parasceve into Whitsun Day. And it is 
strange enough that the guatuor tempora are called in the same 
passage ‘four seasons’ and ‘four days, and Ash Wednesday 
made into the four ferials in Holy Week. This occurs at 
p. 166, in the long rubric concerning colours in the Ordinary 
of the Mass, of which we have just given the meaning. The 
author has taken pains to collate Pynson’s edition of 1500 
with others. It is a pity he did not use the Burntisland 
reprint of the Sarum Missal, from which he would have 
gathered that there are really no various readings here, and 
that therefore the rubric is probably one of the earliest parts 
of the book. 
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We fail to see anywhere in Mr. Rolfe’s book a clear ac- 
count of what the colours are, so that we may feel sure that 
the English names accurately represent the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin equivalents. He seems to have assumed this, but 
it would be well that some competent critic should look care- 
fully at this part of the subject. Of white and gold there 
can be no question. The other colours are: td«wOor (hya- 
cinthum, translated ‘blue’), ropdipay ( purpuram, ‘ purple’), 
and xo«xwov (coccum bis tinctum, ‘scarlet’). The Latin is 
S. Jerome’s translation. We have to do with the Christian 
Bible, which, until the revival of learning, was Greek and 
Latin, and so we need not here go back to the Hebrew words, 
however desirable and instructive it may be to do so. 

The hyacinth takes us at once into the region of fable, 
and the curious confusion that seems to have come down 
through all time between blue and the colour of blood: 
which yet is not so strange after all. Blue blood comes of 
blue veins. Except when we have to do with blood actually 
shed, our thoughts go on what we see in our own bodies, and 
the sangre azul of the Spanish aristocracy connects itself 
with well-shaped hands, 

The minstrels, then, who sang the praises of the lords of 
Ionia and formed the myths of Ajax and Hyacinthus, may 
well be supposed to have been more familiar with peace than 
war, and, in consequence,.to have made the flower which 
sprang from the blood of one of their heroes blue, and not 
red. Though it no longer bears the marks which represented 
the name of either of them, we should without hesitation 
say that the hyacinth is the flower now called blue-bell in 
England (Scilla nutans); though three hundred years ago 
here, as shown by H. Lyte’s Herbal of 1578, and in Scotland 
now, the blue-bell is a campanula. But unfortunately it is a 
flower of France and England, and rare in the lands bordering 
on the Mediterranean. : 

The botanical name seems to have been changed about 
the beginning of this century, and there has been a constant 
tradition to give the name of hyacinth to the flowers akin to 
the blue-bell. If the classical flower was a different one, this 
tradition must have come in early. 

Ovid speaks of the hyacinth as a spring flower, and as 
purple: ‘ Tyrio nitentior ostro ;’ and Virgil as purple and ‘suave 
rubens.’ But we may dismiss these colours here, because 
purple and red are different colours from this, each needing its 
own explanation in the list we have now to deal with. Virgil 


also speaks of vaccinia nigra, which is but a translation of 
N2 
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the black hyacinth of Theocritus, and is plainly a dark shade 
of blue; just as he calls violets black. At first sight, the 
most puzzling epithet of the hyacinth is ferrugineus, for we 
connect the word with the rust of iron, and make it chestnut 
colour ; but it is explained by Monro, in a note in his excel- 
lent edition of Lucretius, in book iv. line 76, to be the colour 
of steel heated in the fire and cooled, and he quotes a line of 
Plautus, which says that this is the colour of the sea—that 
colour which is peculiar at times to the Mediterranean— 


‘O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.’ 


Virgil also speaks of the flower as /anguens, expressing exactly 
that droop of the blue-bell with which we are so familiar. The 
hyacinth colour, then, seems to be dark blue, and in these 
western regions may have been connected with the blue-bell, 
and become a brighter blue. 

The next colour is purple, which is fully explained in the 
ninth book of Pliny’s Natural History. In ix. 60 it is said to 
be: ‘ Nigrantis rose colore sublucens ;’ and again, at the end 
of ix. 62: ‘Laus ei summa in colore sanguinis concreti, nigri- 
cans aspectu.’ It seems to be the same as ostrum, and was 
extracted from shell-fish, principally a univalve spiral shell. 
The colour made at different places varied, the most northern 
being the darkest. 

Coccum is explained in various places in Pliny to be made 
of grains, seeds, or eggs of insects—it is not clear which he 
means—collected from the ilex—ix. 65: ‘Coccum Galatize 
rubens granum.’ It is in truth the same as cochineal, only 
that the latter comes from an insect something like the aphis, 
or plant-louse, which infests the cactus, as that of the ancients 
did the ilex. In each case the supposed seeds or grains are 
the impregnated bodies of the female insect, killed and dried. 
The head and legs are small and difficult to see, and there 
are no wings. Vermilion seems to be named from the little 
worms produced from them when not properly killed. Scarlet, 
which is an English word as old as the twelfth century, is 
said to be Arabic, or may possibly come from carnis. From 
another Arabic word, ermes, crimson is derived. Ducange 
gives a reference to Rymer 10, p. 391: ‘Unam peciam de 
sangwin tinctam in grano, duas pecias de blodio ;’ showing 
that they were different. Grain, again, is an old English word 
for red, and is merely a Latin translation from the Greek 
coccum. The Lincoln Lists of Ornaments, in the eighth volume 
of Dugdale, show plainly that d/odius is blue, for both words 
occur together. There is no mention of d/odius in the rules 
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for colour at Wells ; but the copyist in the time of Charles I. 
puts medius, which is plainly a blunder for zadtus or indicus, 
indigo. 

These colours then, gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and white, 
made up the ephod and the curious girdle of the ephod, pro- 
bably with ornamental embroidery. Mr. Rolfe traces them 
through the great liturgical fourth chapter of the Apocalypse 
into the practice of the Early Church, and so on to our own 
times. The reference to the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
Apocalypse is not the strongest part of the book. The four 
and twenty elders have on their heads crowns of gold, and 
are in white raiment, and there are also the jasper and the 
sardine stone, and the rainbow, in sight like unto an emerald. 
The last is blue, the sardine stone red, and the jasper of 
various colours— purple, blue, green, and almost always veined 
with white. This, if it stood by itself, would not be worth 
much perhaps, but must be coupled with what went before of 
the Mosaic economy and the practice of the Church since. 
Whether our author makes out all the steps of his progress 
with perfect accuracy does not, perhaps, very much matter for 
the present purpose, because there is no sort of doubt that in 
the great medizval revival and expansion of the Church the 
Judaic system was adopted and spiritualized, following in 
the direct steps of Bede, and of Jerome in his Epistle to Fa- 
btola' (which seems to be the key to the subject and is most 
excellent), and of others of ‘earlier times. 

This treatise of S. Jerome is most remarkable, in which he 
enlarges on the Mosaic ornaments, and adopts them into the 
Christian system, the Latin words being to a great extent 
identical. If S. Jerome was not giving the currently received 
account of the origin and meaning of the ecclesiastical vest- 
ments of his time, how can we conceive it possible he should 
have acted so wildly? and if he was, how could it all have 
been invented unless at the beginning? It is not, of course, 
meant that a large, full-grown system of what now would be 
called Ritualism lasted all through the persecutions ; but there 
must have been all along a theory capable of expansion, 
drawn, no doubt, from the traces we find in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocalypse. 

The colours, as has been said, were combined, not separate, 
nor used specially as appropriate to particular seasons. This 
later usage does not appear to be early or primitive: and if 
any one were unwise enough to attach distinct religious im- 
portance to colours for the seasons of the Christian year, the 


1 Epist. Fabiola de Veste Sacerdotalt. 
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non-primitive origin of the custom would be a conclusive 
objection ; but if taken as matter of merely positive but of 
decent and convenient observance, it is no objection. 

Following apparently Marriott, Mr. Rolfe attributes what 
he calls the modern Roman sequence to Innocent III., who 
states that the Roman Church used white, red, black, and 
green. The words, taken from his book De Sacro Altaris 
Mysterio, i. 65, are these: ‘Quattuor autem sunt principales 
colores, quibus secundum proprietates dierum sacras vestes 
ecclesia Romana distinguit—Albus, Rubeus, Niger, et Viridis.’ 
Then follows this strange reason: ‘ Nam et in legalibus indu- 
mentis quattuor colores fuisse leguntur—Byssus et Purpura, 
Hyacinthus et Coccus.’ Gold is left out in both. On all this 
our author is very severe ; as well on the supposed change of 
number from five to four as on the alteration of the colours. 

The four colours of Innocent III. along with violet make 
up that Roman sequence of colours which Mr. Rolfe forbids 
us to follow. 

The English use is traced very elaborately, and on the 
whole satisfactorily, through a succession of illuminated MSS., 
which to a man of taste must have been a labour of love. 
And he makes out his case fairly enough on the whole. The 
prescribed colours are gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and white : 
yellow, croceus, standing for gold. Various subsidiary colours 
are stated to have been added in the corrupt times preceding 
the Reformation. Whether these are fairly to be considered 
as new colours, or merely as developments of the old, is a 
matter on which it is premature to express a very decided 
opinion. 

Mr. Rolfe draws a very broad distinction between the 
colours proper for the Communion Service and for the Hours. 
This is important, if it be found to be supported by the 
different uses. So far as we have observed at present, a few 
special directions are given in the Sarum rubrics for special 
days ; as to the rest, it would seem that the same colours 
were used in all the services. 

This book may perhaps be held to convey a lesson to 
those who are concerned in Christian art, whether of window 
and mural decoration or embroidery, to combine as much as 
possible these five Mosaic colours principally and especially ; 
not, of course, to the entire exclusion of different shades of 
these colours, or altogether of other colours, but so that if 
others are admitted the pre-eminence of these may be clear. 
Mr. Rolfe shows that in illuminations other colours are used 
pretty freely for non-liturgical copes, and it may well be 
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that the mere accessories, whether persons or things, may be 
adorned with the other colours. 

This is, however, a matter which will deserve the careful 
attention of those who are concerned with the details of art. 

In order to show what the use of Lincoln was, we here 
give the following extract from the Consuetudinary of Lin- 
coln, called Liber Niger, belonging to the Dean and Chapter, 
copied in the seventeenth century. Just before the treatise 
from which the following passages are extracted are Chapter 
documents, the last of which is dated 1326, and the Novum 
Registrum et Laudum follows it, made in 1440, and lately 
printed by the Bishop of Lincoln. The ritual part may most 
probably have been copied in the interval, but this gives us 
no clue to the original composition of the document, which is 
one of a class which would be altered in many of its details, 
and copied from time to time by the Chancellor of the 
Cathedral, and therefore, as to its origin and contents, is of 
very uncertain date. Bishop Richard is mentioned, probably 
Richard of Gravesend, 1258-80. However early these direc- 
tions may be, they cannot well be later than 1440. At page 
123 are the following directions about colours :— 


‘Post heec faciat sacrista vel suus clericus magnum altare cum 
ornamentis preparari tali altari decentibus pro festo solemni, deinde 
etiam capas preparet sericas pro chorum regentibus et videat quod 
cape sint sicut postulant festa, Scilicet, si Martyr sit cujuscunque 
fuerit gradus sive Apostolus sive Evangelista sive Virgo, capze sericze 
rubez sint pro majori parte. Si confessor, viridi (sé¢) coloris sive 
fusci. Si matrona sive sponsa, crocei coloris.’ 


The expression ‘ pro majori parte’ is explained further on, 
and it may be well to remark that the directions just given 
are in the part which gives regulations for Vespers or Matins, 
and not for the Communion Office, to which latter, however, 
the following relates :— 


‘ Hoc facto eat in vestiarium ad induendum vestimentum et sacra 
pro celebratione missz, et incepto Gloria Patri Officii Missz! in- 
cedat Sacerdos ad Altare predictum precedentibus tribus diaconis, 
tribus subdiaconis, et duobus. thuriferariis et bedellis quatuor epis- 
copi. Unde sciendum est quod principalis diaconus et subdiaconus 
eunt in secta sacerdotis celebrantis et diaconus et subdiaconus medii 
ex alia secta et tertii diaconus et subdiaconus ex alia diversa secta 
secunda.’ 


So that, generally, three suits of different colours were used 


1 This agrees with Sarum use. The priest is to go to the altar when 
the Doxology at the end of the Introit and Psalm is begun. 
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at the same time at Mass, that of the Sacerdos (Bishop or 
Priest) being the colour proper for the day. 

At Wells, on the other hand, two colours are given, or 
else it is said that all are to be white, or red, as the case may 
be, as if all the ornaments of the altar and ministers were on 
that day the same. 

The regulations about colour at Wells seem to be later 
than those of Lincoln, and blue and green are directed for 
days of Confessors. It will be observed that the strict 
rules about the five colours which our author attributes to 
the unreformed Church of England do not seem to have 
been attended to either at Lincoln or Wells. Whether his 
theory breaks down altogether, or only partially, or some 
explanation is behind, such as that the Levitical colours were 
used for the Eucharist, and the rest for the choir services, 
must be left in doubt for the present. We need more know- 
ledge and further investigation. 

In this, as in a great many other things, it is important 
that perfectly free, though always reverent, criticism should 
be used. Those who make such restorations as we have been 
concerned with for the last forty years are in general enthu- 
siastic men, not endued with the critical faculty, and ready 
always to accept authority or what is pleased to call itself 
authority as perfectly conclusive. We do not blame these 
men; we rather admire their enthusiasm. But the critical 
stage comes afterwards, when the headlong course is stopped 
and men look about them to see where they are; then the 
gains are counted up and the real true progress ascertained. 
We are hardly yet come to this ; the progress of ecclesiastical 
development among us in greater things as well as in art is 
not complete as yet ; the movement in advance has not spent 
itself. One of the consequences of this later and older criti- 
cism will doubtless be to dispel the comfortable self-satisfac- 
tion of the authorities of modern Rome that they are in all 
respects the exact representatives of the ancient state of 
things, and that they have the spirit as well as the external 
form. Something of this kind has begun already. Dr. Rock, 
after showing from Honorius of Autun, Innocent III, and 
the Ordo of Sienna, that the chasuble, covering everything, 
signified charity, complains grievously that the symbolism was 
destroyed by the fiddle-shaped chasubles of modern times 
(vol. i. p. 328) :-— 

The greater part of modern chasubles, especially those which 
come from France and Belgium, have lost much, if not the whole, 
of this beautiful and obvious symbolism. They are hard, stiff, 
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narrow, boardlike. The slitting up of this fine vestment at its sides 
followed when it had been shorn of its flowing folds ; both were the 
slow work of time, and not the results of any canon or recommen- 
dations sent forth by the Church, or even a provincial, much less a 
general, council. No Papal decree ever afforded the slightest grounds 
for such an alteration ; the nibbling scissors cut away the old vest- 
ments every now and then, and when new ones were to be supplied 
bad taste and parsimony whispered to each other and made them 
small. 

How eminently high and dry this and the like are: and 
not even the external forms were properly preserved ! 

Mr. Rolfe is very fanciful. He dwells over and over again 
on the mystical meaning of numbers, especially of odd num- 
bers, and of course in so far as this goes and as to what it im- 
plies the book is untrustworthy. It is written, however, in a 
lively manner and will be useful. But it must be remembered 
that a man is not really fit to write a book of this kind who 
cannot make out for himself the meaning of his Latin and 
Greek quotations and look out his references himself. Apart 
from the errors we have pointed out, and which are on the 
surface and can deceive no fairly educated clergyman, we have 
noticed none which detract from the value of the work; and 
it is due to Mr. Rolfe and the care he has taken about it that 
we should make this acknowledgment. It may be that he 
will be the leader of a new development; or possibly he is 
the pioneer of some one else, who will work on his lines more 
completely and more soberly. The book, so far as it goes, is 
good, and the great warning he gives that we should follow 
the medieval Church of our fathers rather than Rome in 
matters great or small is advice we cannot too often or too 
strongly impress on our readers. 

It is for us to adopt again into our system all the good 
things of old, to look at their meaning and the intention of 
their makers rather than at the abuse of them which after- 
wards came in, and to use them carefully and to go no further 
than the true meaning takes us in proper subservience to the 
great everlasting features of the truth. 





Anglican Orders: April 


ArT. IX.—ANGLICAN ORDERS: CARDINAL 
NEWMAN AND MR. HUTTON. 


The Anglican Ministry: its Nature and Value in relation to 
the Catholic Priesthood. An Essay by ARTHUR WOL- 
LASTON HUuTTON, M.A., of the Oratory of S. Philip 
Neri, with a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal NEWMAN. 
(London, 1879.) 


Two years ago we laid before our readers a notice of the 
work of Canon Estcourt upon Axglican Ordination. That 
work, Mr. Hutton informs us (p. 26), ‘has not produced among 
those, for whose benefit chiefly it was written, the effect that 
might fairly have been expected.’ His own book is a new 
presentation of the same facts with which his predecessor 
dealt, and he does not pretend to novelty. Mr. Estcourt’s 
‘line of argument has not been intentionally departed from 
in any particular, and ‘these pages may in fact be regarded 
as a kind of introduction’ to his (p. 385). But the book of 
Canon Estcourt was, as we very willingly testify, extremely 
well written ; a real work of theological science, which put 
the case as fairly as it could be put, and failed only because 
the case was bad. One asks, then, whether it is not super- 
fluous to make, at so much cost of time both to writer and 
readers, a new statement of arguments so well urged before ? 

But in spite of alleMr. Hutton’s professions of identity 
with his friend, we entirely recognize the razson-d’étre of his 
labours. ‘The fact that the solid book cannot obtain a 
serious hearing suggests that the lighter and less learned 
work may have a chance’ (p. 27). Mr. Hutton writes for 
those whom lighter and less learned books are more likely to 
affect than those which are solid. ‘The moral evidence 
against the reality of the Anglican priesthood,’ as distin- 
guished from the historical and theological ; the primd facie 
evidence, whose ‘ persuasiveness is greater than that of any 
bare arguments ;’ is what we are to expect here. And the 
reader has not gone far before he learns to translate the phrase 
‘moral’ or ‘przmd facie’ evidence into ‘ prejudice’ or at best 
‘ presumption.’ 

As if one, in conducting an argument on baptismal re- 
generation, were to dwell long and vehemently upon the 
failures of baptized people to realize their privileges, in the 
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hope that the reader would omit to perceive the poverty of 
the discussion upon the divine fact really in question, namely, 
whether the gift, used or misused, has been received from 
Christ. In fact, this introduction to Canon Estcourt resembles 
some German Introductions to the New Testament, intended 
rather to explain away than to recommend the work which 
they usher in. Mr. Estcourt is superseded. Of course, the new 
commander issues an order of the day complimentary to his 
predecessor. But we perceive what his secret instructions 
are: Our artillery is weak. You must retreat out of the 
open. Throw out plenty of skirmishers, whom you may call 
‘moral grounds, or ‘primdéd facie evidence.’ Direct your attack 
. only against those of the enemy who stand in exposed posi- 
tions. And, above all, take care you keep your main body 
out of the fight if you can, for they don’t stand fire. 

We must make a preliminary remark upon the point of 
view from which even Canon Estcourt regards the question, 
but which reaches extravagant prominence in Mr. Hutton. 
Both think they are engaged in a suit which Anglicans 
institute before the Church of Rome for a recognition of their 
Orders ; and this gives them the advantage of treating the 
matter in a lordly fashion by the laws of Rome, instead of 
going out to ask what are the laws of the Church Universal, 
as they would be bound to do if they were searching into 
facts for the information of their own consciences. When 
Mr. Hutton says (p. 161) that the practice of the Church is 
our only safe guide as to the essentials of a valid ordina- 
tion, and explains in the next page what Church he means 
by saying that, ‘ while she is liberal in judging the traditional 
Oriental rites, she is strict in exacting conformity to those 
which she authorizes her own children to use, it is quite 
manifest that he writes from a standpoint which must render 
his work useless to all persons not already Roman Catholics. 
But we wholly repudiate this method of regarding the question. 
Whether the Roman authorities recognize our Orders is a 
matter of no overwhelming consequence to us. But to them 
it is, or rather ought to be, of vital interest. For their decision 
involves to us no question of sin; while they commit, as Mr. 
Hutton allows, ‘at least material sacrilege’ (p. 124), when 
they reordain a convert if he was really a priest before ; and 
we may add, they commit an equal sacrilege when they 
release from his vow of order one of our priests who desires 
(or, being married, is compelled) to live among them as a 
layman. 

But beside the characteristics which are shared in some 
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degree by other Roman controversialists, Mr. Hutton’s work 
possesses an entirely original peculiarity ; it is intended for 
the reading only of a limited class. The chief argument of 
his book may be expressed in a single sentence: Anglican 
Orders are invalid because the power of sacrificing Christ is 
not mentioned in the Ordinal. And he declares himself to 
address those, and those only, who believe in this power. 
‘We have now,’ he says (p. 38), ‘narrowed the field in which 
the question before us lies. With fully nine-tenths of the 
Anglican clergy we have no controversy at all.’ ‘That 
Anglican Orders may be valid enough as Anglican Orders is 
not the question we have had before us’ (p. 389). ‘No 
assertion of an Apostolical succession which shrinks from 
admitting, both in theory and practice, all that is involved in 
the Catholic doctrine of the sacerdotium really demands the 
attention of Catholic theologians.’ But Mr. Hutton cannot 
in reason afford to leave the position of the mere Anglican 
thus unassailed behind him. For if the latter should establish 
his Apostolical succession without believing in the sacerdotium, 
the alternative will be simply this: either he will have made 
good his claim to powers of which he is himself ignorant, in 
which case his victory goes to the account of the Ritualists as 
much as if they had gained it themselves; or else he will have 
given the Romanists a double defeat by first compelling them 
to recognize Anglican Orders, and secondly establishing the 
fact that the sacerdotium is no part of the Apostolic deposit. 
William of Orange was an effective competitor of James IL, 
though he entertained lower notions of royal power. And 
does Mr. Hutton really suppose that Christ has two kinds of 
Orders to give, either of which may be taken at the pleasure 
of the receiver? 

Our belief is that the sacerdotium does form part of the 
Apostolic deposit. But, granting this, even in any sense 
which Mr. Hutton may choose to attach to it, we still say 
that the restrictions which he lays down .as to the persons 
whom he addresses condemn his book at once. One as little 
expects any scientific theologian, such as Morinus, or Cou- 
rayer, or Mr. Haddan, or even Canon Estcourt, to lay down 
that he only addresses a restricted class, as to meet a similar 
warning in a mathematical treatise. True, every treatise 
must presuppose some principles. But, since these must be 
such as are recognized by all interested in the subject, there 
is never any necessity to warn any one off. But Mr. Hutton’s 
assumption is not generally recognized, or recognized at all, 
even by the best writers in his own Church. That assumption 
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is not, be it well observed, the truth of the sacerdotium, but 
the relevancy of this truth to the question of valid ordina- 
tion : a very different matter. A man might be well convinced 
of the principle of the royal supremacy, or the dispensing 
power of kings ; but if he were an honest roan, he would view 
with much suspicion any politician who introduced these 
matters into a question of valid coronation, and who declared 
himself able to prove his point only to such persons as were 
convinced of the reality of these powers in the king. Either, 
he would say, you are able to prove that the mention of these 
things is essential to valid coronation, or you are not. If you 
are, prove it, and then there will be no need to restrict the © 
class of people to whom you address yourself ; if not, you have 
no right to introduce them at all. What the true state of the 
case is in respect to mention of the sacerdotium in ordination 
we shall show pretty decisively by-and-by. For the present 
we observe that there is one class of persons whom Mr. 
Hutton’s limitation of his audience ought to render extremely 
suspicious of him for their very souls’ sake; those, namely, 
who believe in the sacerdotium. For the restriction connects 
itself with another error of method. 

Though Cardinal Newman and Mr. Hutton uniformly 
treat the question of Anglican Orders in the light merely of 
an honourable claim which we advance on our own behalf, 
yet every conscientious mind will feel that this is neither the 
only, nor even the most important, view of them. Valid bap- 
tism also is an honourable claim ; but for once that we need 
to think of baptism so, we need ten times to regard it as a 
covenant and obligation into which we have entered, and 
which God has sealed with His grace. The same is the case 
with Order. Mr. Hutton can perceive (p. 394) that the Re- 
formers were ‘some of them bishops and priests who had 
violated the most solemn obligations by which men can be 
bound ;’ but it never appears to strike him that he himself 
and his illustrious friend, when they renounced (or ignored, if 
he prefer the word) their Anglican Orders, violated a cove- 
nant far more solemn in its character than any of those pro- 
mises of celibacy or obedience which the Reformers broke ; 
for it was a sacramental covenant expressed in words the 
most awful, purporting to be made with God Himself, and 
sealed with His Holy Spirit. Repeatedly we find in this 
volume the argument of prudence and desire to be on the safe 
side used to turn a doubtful mind: a poor plea at best, to 
which those who yield may find that he that saveth his life 
shall lose it. But even in respect of safety, we may well re- 
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gard those who have repudiated a covenant so solemn as our 
Ordinal embodies rather in the light of men who have. made 
an awful venture than in that of persons peculiarly secure. 
But not only have they made the venture themselves. They 
have the heart, they have the conscience, to entice other 
priests to follow their example, by every art of rhetoric, by 
concealing an act of repudiation under the guise of an act of 
self-abasement, by magnifying immaterial arguments and 
points of detail, by urging the force of doubts which they 
well know to be common to their own orders, or inherent in 
the very nature of God’s dealings with us in religion, by en- 
couraging men to cut short argument through an act of will, 
without telling them that it is the plainest duty to remain 
where, in the providence of God, we have been set, unless the 
reasons for change be convincing. 

The whole proceeding comes then to this. <A plausible 
lawyer whispers in the ear, first carefully seeing that he and 
his victim are alone: ‘I perceive, dear sir, that you are be- 
coming tired of your unattractive wife, and feel many long- 
ings for the brilliant lady whom I represent. Now I cannot 
indeed undertake to prove to the brutal literalism of lawyers 
and the public that the bald rites by which you were married 
constitute no legal union. But to you, my dear sir, who en- 
tertain lofty and proper conceptions of marriage, I think 
I can show that a ceremony in which these conceptions were 
not noticed was really no marriage at all.’ What will the re- 
ply be if the man addressed is honestly desirous to do the 
truth? He will say, ‘You are the last person with whom I 
shall take counsel. If it were merely with a claim of my own 
to the name of husband that I was dealing, you might per- 
suade me not to urge it: but having to do with the claims 
upon me of the other party to the covenant, I must consider 
the matter on the broadest footing, lest proceeding not on 
grounds of law but on my own persuasions I should waken 
to find myself in the hands of divine justice.’ 

In truth, it is not merely by way of illustration, but lite- 
rally, that Mr. Hutton’s principles are applicable to marriage 
as well as Order. He informs us (p. 400, zofe) that Anglican 
Orders, in the case of persons having a vocation, ‘had the 
nature of a vow:’ but adds, ‘such a vow of course as the 
Church can dispense from, and practically does so by her 
absolution of the convert.’ Now suppose a convert were to 
say to him: I committed another sin quite of the same kind 
as that of taking Protestant Orders. I went into a Protestant 
church and was there married to a Protestant woman. But 
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as the absolution of the Church has dispensed me from the 
one vow, of course it has dispensed me from the other. I in- 
tend therefore to marry an attractive Catholic without attend- 
ing to any heretical remonstrances. Mr. Hutton might then 
perceive, what he now conveniently forgets, that a confusion 
between absolution for the. sin involved in making a promise 
and dispensation from the obligations incurred by the promise 
itself is nothing less than flagrant immorality. 

The cogency of all this is much increased by the fact that 
all which this thorough partisan professes to be able to prove, 
even to his selected audience, is the doubtfulness of Anglican 
Orders ; not their nullity. They ‘cannot safely be accounted 
valid’ (p. 4). ‘It is not necessary that the nullity of Angli- 
can Orders should be proved to demonstration’ (p. 23). In 
truth Mr. Hutton’s own admissions must prove to any Roman 
Catholic that the evidence for Anglican Orders is even on the 
extremest Roman grounds very weighty. 

He grants that the expressed intention of the Ordinal to 
‘continue’ the previously existing orders is ‘a distinct witness 
to the general good intention with which the Anglican Ordinal 
was devised’ (p. 145), while— 


‘A Catholic may readily grant that the Prayer-Book Ordinal, as it 
now stands, if not as it stood in Queen Elizabeth’s days, employs 
matter and form in themselves so far sufficiently definite, that if it 
had come down from a remote antiquity in a community that had 
continuously preserved, though in an undeveloped form, the true 
Catholic doctrine on the Sacrament of Holy Order, and on the 
sacrifice of the Mass, there would probably have been no difficulty 
in obtaining from Rome a decision favourable to the validity of the 
Orders conferred by its use’ (p. 165). 


We must remember as a comment on the latter passage 
the words of Canon Estcourt (p. 199)— 


‘A sacrament conferred with the correct matter and form by a 
heretic, or even an atheist, is valid if he intends to do that rite which 
the Church does—and not specially the Roman Church, but the 
Church 7 confuso; even though he might not believe in the reality 
of the sacrament. And supposing the form to be clear and genuine, 
and the sense of the words is preserved in its integrity, even if the 
form were changed with an erroneous or heretical intent, the sacra- 
ment would still be valid. For no amount of heretical intention 
would invalidate it, provided that he intended in a general way to do 
what the Church does, and that he does not overthrow or destroy the 
legitimate sense of the words.’ 


What then is the authority by which the force of these 
presumptions in favour-of our Orders is to be displaced in the 
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mind of a Roman Catholic? ‘Practically the Church’s judg- 
ment on Anglican Orders was pronounced in Mary’s reign, 
six years before Parker’s consecration. Cardinal Pole and 
the other bishops had before their eyes abundant evidence of 
the nature of Edwardine Orders, and there was no need for- 
mally to investigate their validity and to pronounce a sen- 
tence upon them’ (p. 139). Upon this first decision Catholics 
of the present rest, for ‘the Church does not need to be told 
that Anglican Orders in the nineteenth century, though 
highly spiced with a foreign Catholicism, are neither more 
nor less valid than the same Orders were in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when impregnated with their native Protestantism they 
appeared in their true colours’ (2d.). This is the authority. 
But then unfortunately, though ‘taking the scholastic opinion’ 
[of the necessity of the tradition of the instruments] ‘ for 
granted, it is easy to show that Cardinal Pole, and those who 
acted with him, could not have done otherwise than regard as 
null the Orders of an Edwardine priest, it may be admitted 
that it is less easy to show that the opinion on which they 
based that rejection was correct’ (p. 142). Such being the 
shaky nature of the Roman tradition against our Orders, the 
actual Roman Church does not step in to support it. ‘No 
formal and final decision has ever been pronounced by au- 
thority ; and it may be added that it is quite unlikely that 
the future will hear of any such decision’ (p. 138). 

Manifestly then Mr. Hutton is comforting himself and his 
converts, and the bishops who ordain them, with words that 
have not even meaning, much less truth, when he says (p. 23) 
that ‘the responsibility of ignoring’ our Orders ‘is assumed 
by the Church.’ Where and when has his Church assumed any 
such responsibility? If the reference to Rome in the case of 
the Abyssinian Orders had not been made, and the Vicar 
Apostolic had re-ordained on his own responsibility, would 
either he or his candidates have had a right to call their act 
the act of ‘the Church?’ But a number of such acts, without 
any such decision as was given for the Abyssinians, constitute 
the whole Roman conduct regarding our Orders ; fallible acts 
of fallible men, which leave it wholly doubtful to Roman con- 
verts on their own principles, whether they will not at the Day 
of Judgment turn out to be guilty of sacrilege. 

Such then is the general scope of the reasoning by which, 
in the name of safety and prudence, these gentlemen would 
have us break the solemn covenant of our Ordination : an ex- 
parte statement, confessed to have no force except to men of 
a particular opinion, and even to them only reaching as far as 
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a doubt. Why, no honest man would void a contract with his 
butcher on such grounds. And if anybody allows himself 
to be persuaded, we can but remember ‘If the blind lead the 
blind, shall they not both fall into the ditch ?’ 

When we come from the general scope to the particular 
arguments, we find that to go through Mr. Hutton’s chapters 
and answer him in the order and proportion in which he has 
deemed proper to write would be an interminable task. His 
work is not a theological treatise; it is but a big pamphlet, 
and degenerates in the Conclusion into something like a letter 
to an individual, full of appeals to personal feeling and the 
discontents natural in a temporary position. This is what 
Cardinal Newman calls elevating the controversy to a higher 
ground. Yes; the higher ground where the clouds hang. 
Or just as somebody, anxious to seize on our property, might 
refuse the narrow conditions of the law and prefer the higher 
ground of his perception that nothing should belong to us 
and everything to him. There is no higher ground than that 
of law. 

But there are some questions which everybody who takes 
up the controversy ought to settle beforehand, such as these. 
Can we permit ourselves to regard the use which men make 
of God’s gifts, or the realization which they have of the 
meaning of His gifts, as criteria of the question whether His 
gifts have been given? Is the Church endowed with any such 
powers as to be able to impose new conditions upon Christ’s 
sacramental gifts, so that a form for claiming one of these, 
though taken from Himself and used with the intention 
of doing what He did, and confessedly sufficient in the 
primitive period of the Church, should be invalid because it 
does not embody a particular explanation of the meaning of 
His words? If we find ourselves constrained to answer the 
first of these questions in the affirmative, and the second in 
the negative, then a very large portion of Mr. Hutton’s book 
is found to be mere byplay, with which a man truly intent 
upon conscientious study feels it an intellectual immorality 

to dally. 

Thus we have a section (13) upon the want of back- 
bone in our Bishops. Readers of Pomponio Leto and the 
stories of Lourdes and La Salette will judge whether the 
Roman Bishops, far more powerless to resist insolent aggres- 
sive factions and movements of popular superstition within 
their Church than ours to resist the secular powers, can safely 
make the possession of backbone a criterion of valid Orders, 
At all events the point is wholly subsidiary. 

VOL. X.—NO. XIX. O 
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Here, again, we have another section (28), in which much 
is made of the Prayer-Book use of other terms beside priest, 
and the popular restriction of the term to the Roman clergy. 
Much might be said, were the point worthy of it, to show how 
exaggerated is the estimate of the historical disuse of the 
word among us.' But in fact Romanists can found no claim 
on this ground which the Baptists might not advance to the 
sole possession of baptism, or Unitarians to the sole belief 
in the Unity of God. What with faggots, armadas, and 
gunpowder plots, Rome made the good word Priest so hateful 
to the English people that it was often not in disrespect but 
in honour that they refused it to their clergy. But this again 
is a subsidiary point at the best. The sacerdotal terms which 
are not applied to the Christian ministry in the New Testa- 
ment can scarce become indispensable notes of it. 

But when we come to speak of the rival forms of Ordina- 
tion, Anglican and Roman, and the history of their intention 
and compilation, there, indeed, we find points well worthy of 
treatment, were Mr. Hutton’s treatment worthy of them. 
Let us mark it. 

Our readers will permit us to recall to their memory 
certain information which we gave in our former article con- 
cerning the history of the Anglican Ordinal. We showed how 
Bucer proposed words as the sentence of Ordination in which 
he embodied the views of the foreign Reformers ; how this 
form was rejected, and our present sentences (except for 
the changes of 1661) adopted instead; how the meaning and 
intention of these sentences was to apply to priests the words 
in which Christ enabled and commissioned the Apostles as 
his first priests ; and to bishops the words in which S. Paul 
describes the grace given to Timothy as bishop; and so to 
make priests and bishops such as those of the New Testa- 
ment. And, finally, we pointed out that it was from the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus, and not from any Protestant source, 
that these sentences were immediately derived. 

We might have added that, though the Eastern Ordinals 
were not the direct sources of our form, yet they must, from 
the mere fact of being known to the Reformers, have exercised 
an important indirect influence over their minds. These 


1 Lovers of Wordsworth will appreciate Mr, Hutton’s ponderous 
joking on the same use of the word Priest which we find in his poems. 
‘It is said that in the remote Lake District the Anglican clergyman has all 
along been styled “ the priest,” much as a simple child nursing her doll 
might say, “ Poor Eddy, soon be better,” when her little brother had 
died.’ 
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proved at once how free they were to deal with the Roman 
form without endangering the validity of their Orders. Mr. 
Hutton is aware that the Eastern forms were known to them, 
indeed had been recognized as valid at the Council of Florence. 
But he does not perceive how decisive an answer this fact 
renders to his argument (p. 269), that the Reformers ‘no 
doubt of set purpose rejected what the Schoolmen unani- 
mously taught was absolutely necessary for the ordination of 
a Catholic priest, and in the scholastic philosophy they had 
themselves been trained, nor was there any other recognized 
by the Church which they could profess to take as their 
guide.’ <A refutation, short, sharp, and decisive, is rendered 
to this when we remember how unlikely the Reformers 
(who took from Greek forms the prayer of S. Chrysostom, 
certain petitions in the Litany, and the model of the Com- 
munion Office of 1549) were to overlook the fact which the 
Greek Ordinals showed them at a glance, that true priests 
could be made without using this scholastic requisite at all. 
This, however, by the way. 

We think we may assert that the history which we gave 
(we believe for the first time) of the compilation of our forms, 
deserved a little notice from a writer who was devoting to 
the question of their validity a volume as large as Pearson on 
the Creed or the whole works of Bishop Butler. He does 
not hesitate to spend scores of pages upon mere newspaper 
gossip about the relations of Bishops and Ritualists. But 
what do we find, in his history of the composition of our 
Ordinal, upon the above definite facts? Not one word; but 
vague statements that the names of Cranmer and Bucer ought 
to render indisputable the Catholic assertion that the motive 
of the production of the Ordinal was heretical (p. 153); that 
‘foreign Protestants had fully as much to do with the compo- 
sition of the Anglican Ordinal as had the English reforming 
bishops’ (p. 146), and so forth. In order to perceive the 
whole insincerity of the latter assertion, we must remember that, 
according to Mr. Hutton himself (p. 272), ‘the validity of 
the Anglican form appears to depend on the first clause only’ 
of the sentence of Ordination. He had from us the plain 
proof that in this vital part of the service the proposal of the 
foreign Reformer was rejected ; and yet ventures to say that 
that class of persons had fully as much to do as any other 
with the Ordinal. 

We say that Mr. Hutton was well aware of the facts we 
related, for he vouchsafes us the following notice :— 

O02 
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‘It is not a little singular that the Church Quarterly, which is 
commonly regarded as the organ of the advanced school, should be 
content merely to maintain and vindicate the professedly Scriptural 
character of the Anglican Ordinal. This peculiarity is there appealed 
to as evidence of the sufficiency of the Anglican form, though on 
Catholic principles it is rather a witness to the heretical doctrine of 
the Reformers on the nature of Holy Order. To invoke the language 
of Scripture privately interpreted against the teaching of the living 
Church has from the first been a characteristic of heresy.’ 


Does, then, Mr. Hutton think that the meaning of the texts. 
as used in the Ordinal is heretical, or even a mere private 
interpretation? There is abundant Patristic authority for it. 
Does he mean that while the whole world of secular words 
lies open to a particular Church for the composition of her 
forms, she may not touch Scripture without previous per- 
mission from Rome? Does he mean that even if the Re- 
formers were heretical, that would invalidate their Orders if 
the forms were valid? Or does he mean to assume that the 
forms are heretical, which is the very point in dispute? We 
reaily cannot fathom his meaning. 

The taunt which he addresses to ourselves simply shows 
him to believe that a man ought to write what his party 
expect of him, not what he knows to be true. We are not 
the representatives of anybody who is willing, like Cardinal 
Newman and Mr. Hutton, absolutely to part company with 
the New Testament; nor yet of anybody who does not wish 
(as they do not wish) to know the best historical truth we can 
give him. We told the story to the best of our knowledge, 
as Dr. Stubbs or Mr. Freeman would tell an incident of the 
past, without minimizing in the slightest degree that element 
of foreign Protestantism in it which is to us detestable. And, 
accordingly, we began with a warning that ‘we should advise 
no one to study the real history who has not nerve enough to 
recognize how close the Church of England lay in those days 
to mere Protestantism.’ Upon which Mr. Hutton makes this 
comment :—‘ Nerve appears here to mean prejudices in favour 
of the High Church theory of Anglicanism sufficiently strong 
to enable him to set aside the conclusion that the Anglican 
Church is a merely human and Protestant institution ; for to 
this he will inevitably be led by a study of its origin and real 
history’ (p. 153). We must be allowed to doubt whether 
our words really ‘appeared’ to Mr. Hutton to have any such 
meaning. For when we observe that the ‘real history’ of the 
composition of our form, though coming from the very ex- 
tremest period of the Reformation, yet was so ordered that a 
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Roman controversialist, eagerly gathering arguments from all 
quarters, is obliged to slur it over in vague allusions, and can 
find nothing in it to his purpose, we can imagine nothing less 
likely to persuade us that the Anglican Church is either Pro- 
testant or merely human. 

The proper pendant to Mr. Hutton’s treatment of our 
Ordinal is his treatment of the rival form in the Roman Pon- 
tifical. Upon this we ventured an observation which strikes 
Mr. Hutton as singularly bold: for Roman controversialists 
are apt, when their own forms are criticized, to cry out with 
Sir Andrew, ‘ Though I struck him first, yet it’s no matter for 
that.’ Our criticism turned on the fact, familiar to most, that 
the change from ‘ordinandi’ to ‘ordinati’ in the rubric of 
the Pontifical occurs at a point which cannot be really that at 
which the priest is made at all. Mr. Hutton replies :—‘ The 
truth is, that the Church does not regard her ordination as a 
momentary and almost magical act, like the passage of an 
electric spark, but in accordance with the principles stated by 
De Lugo as a whole, extending from the silent imposition of 
hands to the touching of the chalice and paten.’ 

Now it is quite manifest that this opinion of a continuous 
ordination, completed by the touching of the vessels, is en- 
tirely untenable. If, indeed, the word ‘ ordinati’ occurred at 
the conclusion of the whole rite, the idea might be consistent 
with the service. But after its occurrence in the Pontifical 
there still comes the final laying on of hands, with the ac- 
companying words: a rite which, if accidentally omitted, a 
Roman Bishop must afterwards supply. But even if the 
candidates had been called ‘ ordinandi’ up to the end of the 
whole rite which Romanists deem necessary, there would still 
remain the historical absurdity of supposing that the first 
laying on of hands, with its prayer, though sufficient for the 
nine centuries during which it was the whole of the rite, has 
ceased to be so. In the words of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, ‘Since all things which are contained in the 
ancient rituals still remain intact, and are even now performed 
in their integrity and sacredness, no one will readily believe 
that those very things which were once sufficient to complete 
the Sacrament of Order now no longer suffice’! That is to 
say, the Ordination does zot extend to the touching of the 
chalice and paten, but is over before it. We must regard this 
reply of Mr. Hutton’s as one step in the succession of decep- 
tions by which he attempts to conceal the overthrow which 


1 Estcourt, App. vi. 
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the true study of his own Ordinal brings upon his argument 
against ours. 

The essential nature and history of the Roman form is 
given by Mr. Hutton as follows :-— 


‘The Bishop, in his address to the ordinands, places first among 
the duties of the office they are to receive, the offering of sacrifice : 
Sacerdotem etenim oportet offerre, benedicere, praesse, predicare et bap- 
tizare. A little later he speaks of their being called mortis dominice 
mysterium celebrare. Then he, and after him as many priests as are 
present, severally lay their hands on the candidates in silence. Next, 
while both the Bishop and the priests assisting extend their hands 
over those who receive the Order, he says a prayer, at the commence- 
ment of which occur the words, Super hos famulos tuos benedictionem 
Sancti Spirits et gratia sacerdotalis (the Sarum rite has spiritualis) 
infunde virtutem.’ 


This prayer is continued at some length, and throughout it 
the Bishop keeps his hands extended over the candidates. 


‘Now this “laying on of hands with prayer” is that portion of 
the rite which has come down from immemorial antiquity.’ 


In the West, some thousand or so years ago, other features 
were added :— 


‘.. . . Thus, after the imposition of hands, the new priest’s hands 
are anointed, and he then touches the paten and chalice, in which are 
the elements prepared for consecration, while the Bishop says :— 
Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium Deo missasque celebrare tam pro 
vivis quam pro defunctis, in nomine Domini. ... From this point 
the newly-ordained concelebrates with the Bishop—that is, says aloud 
with him all the Canon of the Mass. ... Towards the close of 
the ceremony he kneels once more before the Bishop, who lays both 
hands on his head, saying, Accpe Spiritum Sanctum; quorum re- 
miserés peccata remittuntur eis ; et quorum retinueris, retenta sunt.’ 


Now it would plainly be a fatal supposition for any Roman 
Catholic to make, that the powers named in these later addi- 
tions were not conveyed by the earlier form, for in this case 
his Orders would have been cut off in the first nine centuries, 
during which these later efflorescences, as Mr. Hutton calls 
them, had no existence. These are not essential to ordina- 
tion, but are required because of the obedience to her laws 
which Rome requires. And the accusation which she can 
bring against Churches which do not use these additions is not 
that of possessing no valid orders, but only that of disobeying 
her laws. This seems quite clear. 

But turn to the passage in which Mr. Hutton (p. 247) gives 
his reasons why the last imposition of hands in the Roman. 
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form, with its accompanying Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, would 
be of themselves insufficient :— 


‘St. Alphonsus [he says] quotes with approval Lacroix, who states 
(and adduces a decision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites under 
Benedict XIV. to the same effect), that if at an Ordination the second 
imposition of hands, which we have regarded as part of the first, 
should have accidentally been omitted, the whole ceremony, though 
it include the final imposition, with the form Accipe Spiritum Sane- 
zum, is null, and must be repeated ad znitio ; whereas, if this last have 
been omitted, it may be supplied later, and there is no need for any 
repetition ; and the reason he gives seems to be unimpeachable, viz. 
that he who has not received the principal sacerdotal function, power 
over the true body of Christ, is unable to receive the minor function, 
power over Christ’s mystical body, to absolve the penitent from sin ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the minor office would necessarily, at 
least 2a potentié, ‘be included under the major.”’ 


Now this reason of Liguori’s is plainly absurd. For 
power over the real Body of Christ as distinguished from 
power over His mystical Body is not conferred by the first 
imposition of hands at all, unless you join with it that cere- 
mony of the delivery of vessels, which, as we know, has really 
and historically no connexion with it. The fact is that both 
powers—all the powers of the priesthood—are conferred by 
that first imposition, and the delivery of the vessels and the 
final imposition stand to it in precisely the same relation ; 
they are both superfluouserites added at later periods. And 
accordingly Scavini, who writes ad mentem S. Alphonsi de 
Liguorio,' adds to what Mr. Hutton quotes, that if an Ordi- 
nation has taken place without the delivery of the instruments, 
or without the last imposition, then the omitted rite is alone 
to be repeated. Wherein he declares the practice, which is 
manifestly correct and reasonable, but contradicts (such is 
the confusion which prevails among Roman theologians on 
this point) the decision of the Sacred Congregation under 
Benedict XIV., which, in a case where the touch of the vessels 
had been omitted, directed the repetition of the whole ordi- 
nation. We have little doubt that this decree under Benedict 
XIV. (quoted by Mr. Hutton as given by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, but by Scavini as by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council) is the same which appears in Canon Estcourt’s 
Appendix. If so, it does not refer to a casein which the first 
imposition of hands, but the forrectio instrumentorum, was 
omitted. 

Thus Liguori’s reasoning about the greater power in- 


1 Scavini, Zheol. Mor. xi. 1. 288. 
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cluding the lesser, but not vice versdé, goes for nothing, to- 
gether with all that Mr. Hutton builds upon it. But it is not 
merely that Mr. Hutton is guilty of borrowing a plainly un- 
real argument from Liguori. The Englishman upon this 
occasion is more slippery than the Italian; no small testi- 
mony to the effect which his change of faith has had upon 
him. He never teils us that, in the words which he quotes, 
Liguori is speaking only practically, that is, with reference to 
obedience to the commands of his Church. His speculative 
opinion—that is to say, his opinion as to doctrinal truth, with 
which in this controversy we are alone concerned—is quite 
different. Here are his words :— 


‘ According to this third opinion’ (namely, that both the powers 
of sacrificing and of absolving are given to the priest by the second 
(rather, first) imposition of hands), ‘ which on its intrinsic foundations 
appears to me (speculatively speaking) more probable, the aforesaid 
authors of the opinion dispute in assigning the Form of the presby- 
terate ; for some, as Petroniensis (to whom De Lugo partly assents), 
say that it is the words which are uttered in delivering the chalice 
and paten ; because, as he says, there remains a moral connexion be- 
tween the imposition and the aforesaid form. But Morinus and 
Tournely, much more probably, say that the form is the prayer which 
is said by the bishop during the imposition of hands. I said that 
this opinion is the more probable, speaking speculatively ; for since 
the second opinion is also probable, it is by all means to be followed 
in practice.’ ! 


And exactly to the same effect is the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation above referred to. There the various opinions 
are recounted plainly to the advantage of the only tenable 
theory, that the prayer of the bishop and the imposition of 
hands which accompany it are the real and adequate matter 
and form. And it is only by a cynical application of the 
principle of probabilism that the Congregation directs the 
sacrilegious act of repeating an Ordination, which, according 
to their own judgment not obscurely indicated, is complete 
before :— 


‘But since some theologians of no mean repute have said that 
the imposition of hands which precedes the delivery of the instru- 
ments coalesces therewith so as to form one matter, by which, with 
the words pronounced by the bishop in delivering the instruments, 
the first part of sacerdotal power is conferred, namely, that of conse- 
crating the Body of Christ ; therefore the Sacred Congregation wisely 
considering that the previous imposition of hands already given so 
long before could have no moral conjunction with a delivery of in- 


1 S. Alphons. Lig. Theol. Mor. vi. 5. 749. 
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struments to be made on a later occasion, in order to allow some 
weight to this opinion in a matter of so much importance, wrote for 
answer that the whole ordination should be repeated conditionally.’ ! 


When we detect Mr. Hutton suppressing these passages, 
by which it appears that the demand which he makes on us 
of a mention of sacrificial powers in Ordination represents but 
a less probable opinion among the extremest theologians of his 
own Church, we remember the words in which his illustrious 
friend describes him as writing for the Ritualists, because he 
believes in their honesty ; and wonder wherein lies his pecu- 
liar title to write for persons possessed of that quality. 

For when, omitting later additions, we confine our atten- 
tion to the ancient and sufficient portion of the Roman rite, 
what mention of apy power of sacrificing the Body and Blood 
of Christ do we find? That there can be no such mention 
we beforehand know, first, from the fact that it was thought 
necessary to add the porrectio instrumentorum at all,? and, 
secondly, from the fact that these Roman writers are so an- 
xious to weld the later rite into a connexion with the earlier, 
which, as matter of history, it cannot really possess. And 
when we proceed to the rite itself, we find, as Mr. Hutton re- 
minds us, the declaration that it is the duty of the priest ‘to 
offer, to bless, to rule, to preach, and to baptize.’ But the 
word Zo offer was applied in early Christian times exceedingly 
widely, and it is impossible to take it here, standing as it 
does without any dependent substantive, and on equal terms 
with so many other duties, even though it be mentioned 
first, as expressing with any clearness that awful function for 
which Mr. Hutton demands that all who believe in it must 
claim it distinctly, and set it wide apart from other duties. Then 
we have mention of the duty of celebrating the mystery of 
the Lord’s death: an expression in no wise more sacrificial 
than many which the Anglican Church applies to her priests. 
But of course all this is merely introductory, and makes no 
part of the form of the sacrament. In the prayer which does 
possess that character, said as it is while the hands of the 
bishop are extended over the ordinands, there occurs not one 
syllable which can be taken as implying any mention of the 
awful power, the expression of which is demanded of us on 


1 Estcourt, Appendix, p. vii. 

2 We do not think it needful here to argue the question whether the 
words accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium conveyed in the minds of those 
who first added them the meaning which they have in the Council of 
Trent. But this is not.a thing to be assumed ; on the contrary, it cannot 
be shown to be true. 
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pain of surrendering our orders. There is a prayer for sacer- 
dotal grace; an expression so little definite that the Sarum 
rite exchanged it for ‘spiritual’ grace. We have the offices of 
the Levites, of the seventy elders, of the Jewish priests—who, 
it is needless to say, offered only shadowy and typical sacri- 
fices, the like of which nobody ever thought of denying to the 
clergy—named as the precedents for the presbyterate: and 
then the case of the ‘ Doctors,’ whom God added as comrades 
to the Apostles, is adduced, that the bishop may pray that 
a similar aid to his weakness may be granted, that these ser- 
vants of God may be endowed with the dignity of the presby- 
terate, be gifted with the Holy Spirit, obtain the office of 
second merit, show an edifying example, and be prudent co- 
operators with the order of bishops. 

The reader will find in Morinus' a large number of an- 
cient Western Ordinals, chiefly agreeing with the ancient 
Roman, and none of them possessing greater distinctness in 
mention of the sacrificing power. And preceding these, the 
same writer gives? many Greek forms, generally correspond- 
ing with that now found in the Luchologion, the highest 
sacerdotal words of which are the following, from the prayer 
which is said during the imposition of hands: ‘ Fill him with 
the gift of Thy Holy Spirit, that he may be worthy to stand 
unblameably before Thy altar, to preach the Gospel of Thy 
kingdom, to minister the word of Thy truth, to offer to Thee 
gifts and spiritual sacrifices, to renew Thy people by the laver 
of regeneration.’ 

If distinctness in claiming the evangelical priesthood from 
its Author be the criterion of a sufficient form, we assert with- 
out fear of refutation, that the Anglican form is equal to 
any, and incomparably beyond the Roman, in this requisite. 

We see, therefore, that when Cardinal Newman exclaims, 
‘Is so marvellous a gift included in the form of Ordination ? 
Then where are the words which declare it? Surely it is too 
momentous, too awful a gift to be transmitted in silence ;’ he 
condemns his own Ordinal with far greater severity than ours. 
Of course if we were to accept his theory that the Roman 
rite ‘is a concrete whole, one and indivisible, and acts fer 
modum unius, we should find none of this difficulty. But he 
must pardon us for saying that this theory is nothing but 
pretty words, and cannot be maintained for a moment in the 
face of real consideration. Reduced to plain English, it is 
the less probable doctrine above described, and involves 


1 De Sac. Ord. pp. 212 sgq. (ed. Paris, 1695). * Ibid. pp. 52 sgq. 
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that very absurdity, which the theologians of Benedict XIV. 
were not misty enough to hide from themselves, of supposing 
that the ancient Roman Ordinal has ceased to be the effective 
form, because later additions have been tacked to it. No 
amount of fine language can get over the fact which Mr. 
Hutton strives so unscrupulously to conceal, that priests are 
ordained in the Roman Church by a rite which embodies no 
more mention of the sacrifice than ours. 

For it is plain to all men that every true claim which can 
be made for the Christian ministry must be covered by a 
form which comprehensively asks of the Lord His ministerial 
grace as He Himself gave it. Our form was not chosen 
with the intention to which Mr. Hutton (as usual coolly 
assuming the correctness of a peculiar Roman view) ascribes 
to it, of endowing the priest with the one power of absolu- 
tion. The intention was that of regarding the Lord’s words 
to His Apostles as describing the whole power for the remedy 
of human sin with which he intended to endow them : a far more 
reasonable interpretation of the Scripture. Mr. Hutton floun- 
ders miserably in the morasses of intention: ‘Of course,’ he 
allows (p. 181), ‘it might be said that the heretical intention 
would in all cases be subordinated to the intention to do, if 
not what the Church does, at least what Christ instituted, and 
that this must be allowed to suffice. And what does the 
reader suppose is his answer to this? ‘ But it is by no means 
clear that in the case, for ifstance, of the Elizabethan bishops 
their anti-Catholic convictions were not so much stronger 
than their hold on Christian dogma that if it had been de- 
monstrated to them that the priesthood in the Catholic sense 
was in truth the institution of Christ, they would [not] have 
renounced Christianity rather than have given men the power 
of saying Mass. And if this be so,’ and so on, and so on. 
What in the world can be answered to a writer who intro- 
duces these ludicrous imaginations into a serious theological 
argument, and requires us to renounce our Orders because he 
chooses to think that the Elizabethan bishops added to their 
intention of doing what Christ did an exception which they 
never thought of—‘ provided always that Christ did not intend 
to make priests like the Roman.’ 

It is true that Mr. Hutton adds: ‘ But this is only stated 
as suggestive, and not as the real grounds on which Anglican 
ordinations are rejected.’ What these real grounds may be, 
we know not: what we do know is, that this ‘suggestion,’ of 
which he is plainly rather ashamed, is the only answer he 
attempts to a proposition which, if unanswered, is fatal to 
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his case; the proposition, namely, that the intention of the 
Anglican Ordinal is to do what Christ instituted. 

We willingly concede the necessity, not only of an ade- 
quate form, but of an adequate intention in the use of that 
form, on the part of the Church. We even allow the need of 
intention in the ministrant. The act, if done palpably in 
sport, would not be valid ; though we do not believe it to be 
in the ministrant’s power to overbear, by a secret unexpressed 
intention, the power of that intention which serious perform- 
ance of the rite implies. Our words on this subject meet Mr. 
Hutton’s approval (p. 174). But he proceeds to say that did 
we really accept the Catholic doctrine of the priesthood we 
should find that our admissions had cut the ground from 
under our feet. The real fact is, that it is his requirements 
which do cut the ground from under his feet. In a case in 
which Christ has left the settlement of the form to the Church, 
the Apostolic and the most ancient universal rules of the 
Church upon the matter have, both as to the licence they allow 
and the restrictions they impose, a force similar to that which 
a form actually prescribed by Him, as in the case of baptism, 
possesses. And the proper intention is that of obeying 
Christ’s command, claiming his promise, and seriously using 
an adequate form. It is no more in the power, even of the 
whole Church, not to say of one branch of the Church, to 
add to these necessary conditions or to subtract from them 
than in the case of baptism.' We have shown that, judging 


1 It is not too much to say that Mr. Hutton’s book is answered by 
the following sentences from the decision of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, given by Canon Estcourt in his Appendix (p. vi.) :—‘ Christ 
our Lord did not institute nor determine the matter and form of Ordina- 
tion in every minute particular, but permitted the Church at her pleasure 
to determine and, for just causes, to change them, so long as she ever 
makes use of both things and words which are apt to signify the effect of 
Sacred Ordination. Then they [z.e. certain theologians] consider that the 
Church having in former times designated imposition of hands alone 
with the words which accompany it, yet afterwards, under a change of 
circumstances, left it to the Greeks and appointed a different matter to be 
used by the Latins. But this doctrine stumbles on two most grave 
difficulties. First, it is not sufficiently proved that Christ our Lord 
did give such power to the Church, and the opposite seems even to 
be shown for certain from the Council of Trent (Sess. xxi. cap. 2), 
where it declares that the Church has power left to her by Christ of 
changing things respecting the dispensation of sacraments if ¢heir sub- 
stance be preserved untouched; but the change of matter and form 
belongs, not to the rite and dispensation, but tothe substance. And then 
if the power described has been granted to the Church, it is altogether a 
gratuitous and arbitrary supposition that the Church has made use of it.’ 
That the matter and form here declared unchangeable are not the literal 
words of the ancient Roman Ordinal, but that of prayer in general and 
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by the precedents of all the Catholic Church, the Anglican 
has not subtracted from the necessary form or intention, but 
amply provided both. Our ground is therefore perfectly 
secure. It is Mr. Hutton who is among the quicksands. 
His own principle that ‘the practice of the Church is our 
only safe guide as to the essentials of valid consecration ’ is 
that which condemns him. 

What, then, is the position of one of us who is led to enter- 
tain views of the ministry more sacerdotal than those which 
have been prevalent in the Anglican Church? Precisely 
similar to that of a man who grasps a higher conception of 
baptism than those who have given him his baptism possessed. 
If he be a true Catholic, he has imbibed the sacramental 
idea. And what is the sacramental idea but this, that the 
individual recipient is brought into connexion with the Lord 
Himself, and receives the grace from Him? Once you begin 
raising difficult questions about liturgiology and Church 
authority in respect to sacraments, you absolutely lose that 
individual certainty as well of Christ’s calls as Christ’s helps, 
which is the very purpose for which He instituted sacraments. 

The absence of the sacramental conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry is the well-known characteristic of the Protestant 
dissenting bodies which surround us. To them the ministry 
is a human institution as regards its immediate authors and 
the method of its ordination; and we do not attach much 
value to the claim which all such bodies make to a remote 
divine authorization of their ecclesiastical arrangements. 
Strange to say, it is precisely this ultra-Protestant notion of 
the priesthood which meets us in Mr. Hutton, for whom the 
immediate source of orders is human, since the living Church 
can enact that methods which the Divine Author of Orders 
once found sufficient to confer them are no longer so. With 
him, as with a Dissenter, the Divine Giver falls into a remote- 
ness which practically hides Him from us behind the human 
Church. 

It is a wonderful thing to hear Cardinal Newman proclaim 
the object of this book to be the elevation of common sense 
and history over archeology. There cannot be any history 
without some kind of archeology ; but we suppose the dis- 
tinction which the Cardinal means to draw is that which lies 
between the broad universal teachings of the past and minute 
or doubtful deductions from limited classes of facts. Why 
that is the very contrast which we assert to lie between sacra- 


the laying on of hands, appears from the supposition of its being ‘left to 
the Greeks,’ who never used exactly the same words as the Latins. 
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mental requirements, founded upon Christ’s declarations and 
the whole records of Catholicity, and those founded upon the 
practice of a limited period and a limited part of the Church; 
requirements which can never pretend to certainty, or main- 
tain themselves without controversy. It is Mr. Hutton who 
is the archzologist ; it is we who rest on history and common 
sense. 

And here we might conclude. The theological argument 
is complete and decisive. Our Ordinal possesses all Catholic 
requisites for validity. And in spite of what Mr. Hutton 
says (p. 186) we maintain it to be preposterous (in the ac- 
curate sense of that word) to raise at this stage the question 
of character. We believe character to be impressed, as by 
Baptism, so also by Order; and have so used the term a page 
or two after the passage to which he refers. But to believe in 
character is a different thing from believing it the test of 
validity : a use of it which the Church has never: made either 
as to Baptism or Ordination. To use it thus is as though a 
judge were to answer a plea for possession of our property 
by telling us ‘it is not your property till I see what use you 
make of it.’ But though the theological argument be con- 
cluded, yet we must remember that Mr. Hutton’s book is 
confessedly intended to work by other means than theological 
argument. Its appeal is to the vague discontent which some 
men feel at their surroundings in the English Church. We 
shall therefore proceed to offer a few remarks upon the posi- 
tion of the sacerdotium and its adherents in the Church of 
England. 

In the first place we shall be asked whether we ourselves 
believe in the sacerdotinm. Most devoutly. But whether we 
believe in the idea of the sacerdotium which Mr. Hutton and 
Cardinal Newman maintain, we find it difficult to tell, on 
account of the absence of a definition from their book. We 
find indeed a deliberate refusal to define. ‘ What that priest- 
hood is, will be only incidentally noticed in the pages of this 
essay, since the controversy before us does not concern its 
nature, but only the question of its being in possession of the 
Anglican Church. It is enough now to say that the Ritualist 
asserts that, equally with the Roman Catholic priest, he is 
divinely empowered to offer sacrifice and to absolve from sin’ 
(p. 34). But that is so far from being an adequate definition, 
that it may be asserted categorically that Anglican theolo- 
gians have never claimed less for the ministry of their Church 
than a power divinely given to sacrifice and absolve from sin 
as great as that of any Roman Catholic priest. Of course 
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they often meant by those phrases something very different 
from what Mr. Hutton means. But that question of meaning 
is precisely what he declines to discuss. 

Further on we find (p. 39) the question stated thus. ‘It 
is simply a question of facts. Have Anglicans that priest- 
hood which Roman Catholics and the Oriental Churches, 
generally speaking, have? Do the Orders they receive con- 
fer on them sacramental grace, endowing them with super- 
natural powers, and enabling them to consecrate the Body of 
Christ, and to absolve penitent sinners in His name?’ Mr. 
Hutton can found no argument on the supposition that our 
Orders have not claimed all this. If the words ‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost’ do not imply the endowment with supernatural 
powers ; the words, ‘This is my Body, ability to consecrate 
the Body of Christ ; and the words, ‘by His authority com- 
mitted unto me I absolve thee,’ ability to absolve penitents 
in His name: what meaning is left in words? And the reader 
will remember that, with Mr. Hutton, the question what our 
Church has got turns almost altogether on the question what 
our Church has claimed. But it is an instance of his slipshod 
reasoning, that while here he lays down the question (so far as 
the Holy Eucharist is concerned) to be, Have Anglicans power 
enabling them to consecrate the Body of Christ, he never 
addresses himself to that point at all, but to the question, 
Do they claim to sacrifice the Body of Christ? But Cardinal 
Newman says that a High €hurchman is ‘one who holds .. . 
perhaps the Real Presence, not the sacerdotium.’ He does not 
contend that this belief in the Real Presence is unwarranted 
in an Anglican, in view of the formularies and the history of 
his Church. Now belief in the Real Presence implies cer- 
tainly belief in the power to consecrate the Body of Christ. 
He allows, then, that ovr Church claims this power. But 
when he separates this faith from that in the sacerdotium, he 
forgets that which Mr. Hutton for a moment remembered 
when he wrote the sentence above quoted, namely, that belief 
in the Real Presence implies belief in the sacrifice. If the 
sacrifice be reality and not words, then wherever the Body of 
Christ is, there it must be pleaded. 

Shortly afterwards, indeed, we find some reason to think 
that the idea of the sacerdotium presumed is one which im- 
plies Transubstantiation. For, speaking of the doctrines which 
the leaders of the Tract movement thought consistent with 
Anglicanism, the Cardinal says, ‘ From the first they believed 
the Eucharist to be a sacrifice ; but the mode of the Eucharistic 
Presence and Sacrifice they did not determine. Certainly I 
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myself did not hold Transubstantiation.’ If this were the 
doctrine assumed, we should merely warn readers of the fact, 
and beg them to be very sure that they felt themselves able 
to determine the mode of the Presence and Sacrifice, and de- 
termine it in favour of Transubstantiation, before they classed 
themselves among those to whom the book is addressed. 
We confess that we could not include ourselves among the 
number. 

But this odzter dictum does not at all hold the position of 
a preliminary definition, and we feel pretty certain that, were 
we to consider the book as only intended to influence those 
who believe in Transubstantiation, we should be doing in- 
justice to the purpose of the authors. ‘ Catholics, says Car- 
dinal Newman, ‘and the Ritualists hold that in the Holy 
Eucharist the Gospel priest offers Christ in His Body and 
Blood for the living and the dead, and that by virtue of such 
offering he is a priest.’ That description may include many 
who do not define Transubstantiation ; it includes ourselves. 
And if we take the subject before us to be the position in the 
Anglican Church of those who hold doctrine upon the priest- 
hood and sacrifice not more closely defined than by this latter 
extract from his Eminence, the reader must not complain of 
us for vagueness. We but follow the consistent and deliberate 
vagueness of the book with which we are dealing. 

Now when we ask what support this doctrine meets in 
the Anglican tradition, we must, lest we expect too much, 
remember in the first place the nature of the support which it 
meets from the general tradition of the Church at large, and 
from Holy Scripture. Mr. Hutton strenuously contends that 
Holy Scripture, without the guidance of the Church, would 
not convey it to the mind; equally vain is it to deny that 
many passages of the Fathers may be adduced against it. 
What we do find, both in Holy Scripture and in the Fathers, 
is a multitude of expressions, and a general tendency of 
teaching, which, with this doctrine in our minds, we can per- 
ceive upon the whole imperatively to imply and require it : 
passages which lead up to it, foretell it, and show that it is 
being evolved. This view by no means goes the length of 
the doctrine of development as taught by the school of Car- 
dinal Newman. It is but what every man of every school 
must allow, when, in obedience to the needs of the present, he 
draws from Scripture and the Fathers statements and defini- 
tions not literally or verbally contained there. A doctrine of 
development which regards with calmness the absence in the 
past of the exact proportions of our present views, and even 
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the presence in the past of much that seems adverse to them, 
is a necessity with any honest thinker and believer in God’s 
constant teaching of His Church. But those can least of all 
deny such a doctrine who believe in developments far more 
extensive than this. 

Now the question is whether that which can be said of the 
place of the sacerdotium in Scripture and in the Fathers may 
not be said also of its place in the records of Anglican theo- 
logy? May not the believer in this doctrine find in those 
records a continuous succession of utterances, which to him 
will require it to explain them and draw out their force, and 
which show that the writers were striving after this truth, al- 
though limited by the intellectual conditions of their time ? 
This does not appear to be Cardinal Newman’s present view 
of the Anglican tradition. 

But that eminent person must excuse us if we say that 
his treatment of the Church of his baptism offends us in pre- 
cisely the same way with M. Renan’s treatment of the Gospel 
history, or Mr. Matthew Arnold’s of the Hebrew religion. 
In each case we have exquisite style, of course; beautiful 
sentiment ; an appearance of genial, though condescending 
sympathy: but a cold determination to recognize nothing but 
what is merely human. All these writers seem to say to us, 
‘You think that God is speaking to you. Vain thought: He 
is not there. It is not even true that you are speaking to 
Him. What you suppose to be religious emotions are but 
earthly feelings. All is human, nothing divine.’ 

Thus he grants that in the case of many men, the day of 
Ordination ‘is the one great day of their lives, which cannot 
come twice—the day on which, in their fresh youth, they freely 
dedicated themselves and all their powers to the service of 
their Redeemer—solemn and joyful at the time, and ever 
after fragrant in their memories.’ Beautiful words indeed. 
But is this human feeling all? Did the remembrance of his 
Ordination bring to Cardinal Newman, when he was among 
us, only the thought of a free dedication of himself, and no 
thought of a divine gift through the words ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost?’ If indeed his idea of his priesthood was merely that 
it was an enthusiastic self-surrender of his youth, no wonder 
that he so easily renounced it; for that which is the very 
kernel of most men’s faith concerning the day of Ordination 
was absent in him. 

Of a like grudging and purely earthly character is the 
view of Anglican sacerdotalism which he prefixes to the work 
of Mr. Hutton. He selects for us a passage from Waterland, 
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as giving us the highest measure of Anglican doctrine, upon 
the subject. And the tenor of it is this; that there are eight 
senses in which that writer allows the, Holy Eucharist to be a 
true and proper sacrifice. ‘1. The sacrifice of alms to the 
poor and oblations to the Church. 2. The sacrifice of prayer. 
3. The sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 4. The sacrifice 
of a penitent and contrite heart. 5. The sacrifice of our- 
selves. 6. The offering of the mystical body of Christ, that 
is, His Church. 7. The offering up of true converts and sincere 
penitents to God by their pastors. 8. The sacrifice of faith 
and hope and self-humiliation in commemorating the Grand 
Sacrifice.’ And the definition of the nature of the priesthood 
follows that of the sacrifice. Having quoted this passage of 
Waterland, Cardinal Newman challenges us to produce any 
one who teaches higher doctrine. ‘Who, he asks, ‘in the 
question of the sacerdotium rises higher than Mede, Bull, 
Johnson, and Hickes, as explaining the Eucharist to be a 
material sacrifice of bread and wine, or than Waterland, and 
many more, as considering it a spiritual sacrifice of the heart, 
or than Waterland again, Cudworth, Sharp, and others, in ac- 
cepting it as a symbolical present feast upon the past pro- 
per and real sacrifice on Cavalry?’ The question is, whether 
he has fairly let us know the highest countenance which An- 
glican theology gives to a developed doctrine of the sacer- 
dotium. Many motives of generosity and honour bound 
him to quote the very strongest passages he could find ; for a 
friend who has been abandoned is the very last whom a man 
of noble mind should wish to misrepresent. 

Now, first, let us remember, as a circumstance of which 
Cardinal Newman takes no notice, that the doctrine of the 
Fathers is deliberately adopted by all the Anglican theolo- 
gians without exception. They regard it with one consent 
as authoritative, as something from which they will not 
allow themselves to differ. They thus place the Fathers on a 
far higher level than that which they claim for their own 
expositions: and a man is perfectly justified in falling back 
upon the Patristic doctrine rightly explained, even where 
the Anglican expounder gives a lower and less adequate 
version of it. And what is this but to say that the whole 
body of tradition out of which the Roman doctrine itself 
developed, and with which it professes itself to agree, is the 
foundation of the Anglican tradition too ? 

Archbishop Parker, the best representative of that Eliza- 
bethan age, whose history Mr. Hutton taunts us as afraid to 
treat, published in 1567, as a Testimonie of Antiquitie,expressing 
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the Eucharistic doctrine of the Anglican Church, a little volume 
containing a homily of Aélfric, delivered a thousand years 
before. We have not room for extracts, but the state of the 
case may be judged from the pithy observation of Strype: 
‘This Saxon homily is printed in Fox’s second volume. But 
he hath left out some particular passages which look favour- 
ably toward the doctrine of the Church of Rome, which are 
not omitted in the Archbishop’s edition of the book.’ ! 

No. 81 of the Tracts for the Times—a series of which 
none of the contents can be unknown to Cardinal Newman— 
consists of a catena of extracts from writers in the later 
English Church upon the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. Now, upon opening this compilation, which makes a 
volume of more than 400 closely printed pages, one is struck 
by the fact that among the sixty-three writers whose works 
are there laid under contribution, Waterland is not contained 
at all. Does that circumstance look as if his Eminence had 
been really trying to find the highest level of doctrine which 
had been held lawful in the English Church, and not rather 
something which, while appearing frankly to allow the utmost 
truth in our teaching, should yet be carefully selected for its 
inadequacy ? 

The reader will be good enough to take with him for 
comparison with the following extracts the distinct remem- 
brance of that which Cardinal Newman declares to be the 
highest point which Anglican theology reaches. 1. A sacri- 
fice of faith, hope, and self-humiliation in commemorating 
the Grand Sacrifice [the sacrifice, observe, consisting in those 
subjective feelings on our part, not in the objective memorial]. 
2. A material sacrifice of bread and wine. 3. A symbolical 
present feast upon the past proper and real sacrifice on 
Calvary. The references are to the pages of Tract 81 :— 


Bitson.—‘ You believe not me. Well, what if your own fellows 
and friends teach the same? . . . Peter Lombard, in his fourth book 
and twelfth distinction says, ‘ I demand whether that which the priest 
doth be properly called a sacrifice or an oblation, and whether Christ 
be daily offered, or else were offered only once.” To this our answer 
is brief: that which is offered and consecrated by the priest is called 
a sacrifice and oblation, because it is a memory and representation of 
the true sacrifice and holy oblation made on the altar of the cross. 
Now what this meaneth, Christ is offered in a Sacrament, we need 
no fairer interpretation than that which your own gloss often re- 
peateth, “Christ is offered in a Sacrament,” that is, His offering is 
represented and a memory of His passion celebrated. ‘It is the 


1 Strype’s Parker, ii. 503. 
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same oblation which He made,” that is, it is a representation of the 
same passion. “Christ is offered every day mystically,” that is, the 
oblation which Christ made for us is represented in the Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. With this concurreth Thomas of Aquine. 
‘Because the celebration of this Sacrament is a certain image of 
Christ’s passion, it may conveniently be called the sacrificing of 
Christ.” . . . Neither they nor I ever denied the Eucharist to be a 
sacrifice’ (p. 68). 

OvERALL.—‘ If we compare the Eucharist with the sacrifice once 
made upon the Cross, with reference to the killing or destroying of 
the sacrifice, or with reference to the visibility of it, in that sense we 

call it only a commemorative sacrifice, as the Fathers do. But if we 
compare the Eucharist with Christ’s sacrifice made once upon the 
Cross as concerning the effect of it, we say that that was a sufficient 
sacrifice ; but withal that z¢ is a true, real, and ¢ffictent sacrifice, and 
both of them propitiatory for the sins of the whole world’ (p. 71). 

/d.—‘ The people may offer it up all the improper ways, none 
but the priest can offer it as a proper sacrifice’ (p. 73). 

Firtp.—‘ We offer to Thy view and here set before Thine eyes 
the crucified Body of Christ Thy Son, which is here present in mystery 
and sacrament, and the blood which He once shed for our sakes, 
which we know to be that pure, holy, undetiled, and eternal Sacrifice 
wherewith only Thou art pleased’ (p. 79). 

/d.—‘ There is nothing found in the Canon of the Mass rightly 
understood that maketh anything for the new real offering of Christ 
to God His Father as a propitiatory sacrifice to take away sins. . . . 
The best and worthiest of the guides of God’s Church before Luther's 
time taught, as we do, that the sacrifice of the altar is only the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving and a mere representation and 
commemoration of the Sacrifice once offered on the Cross’ (p. 80, 81). 

ANDREWES.—‘ They of our side . . . believe that the Eucharist 
was instituted by our Lord for the commemoration of Him ; even 
of His sacrifice ; or, if we may so speak, for a commemorative sacri- 
fice ; and not only for a sacrament or spiritual food’ (p. 94). 

J@.—‘ Take away from the Mass your Transubstantiation, and 
there will not be long any controversy with us concerning the sacri- 
fice’ (p. 95). 

Jd.—‘1. The Eucharist ever was and by us is considered, both 
asa sacrament and asa sacrifice. 2. A sacrifice is proper and appli- 
cable only to divine worship. 3. The sacrifice of Christ’s death did 
succeed to the sacrifices of the Old Testament. 4. The sacrifice of 
Christ’s death is available for present, absent, living, dead, yea for 
them that are yet unborn. 5. When we say the dead, we mean it is 
available for the Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and all (because we 
are all members of one body). ‘These no man willdeny. In a word, 
we hold with S. Augustine in the very same chapter which the Car- 
dinal citeth, Quod hujus Sacrificii caro et sanguis, ante adventum 
Christi, per victimas similitudinum promittebatur ; in passione Christi, 
per ipsam veritatem reddebatur ; post adventum Christi, per sacra- 
mentum memorize celebratur’ (p. 9). 
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Laup.—‘ At and in the Eucharist we offer up to God three sacri- 
fices. One by the priest only ; that’s the commemorative sacrifice 
of Christ’s death represented in bread broken and wine poured 
out’ (p. 103). 

Mepe.—‘ The receiving of which sacrament or participating of 
which sacrifice exhibited to us, we say is profitable only to them that 
receive it, and participate of it ; but the prayers that we add there- 
unto in presenting the death and merits of our Saviour to God are 
not only beneficial to them that are present, but to them that are 
absent also, to the dead and the living both, to all true members of 
the Catholic Church of Christ’ (p. 136). 

THORNDIKE.—‘I say then that, having proved the consecration 
of the Eucharist to be the production of the Body and Blood of 
Christ crucified, or the causing them to be mystically present in the 
elements thereof, as in a sacrament, representing them separated by 
the crucifying of Christ ; and the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross 
being necessarily propitiatory and impetratory both ; it cannot be 
denied that the sacrament of the Eucharist, inasmuch as it is the 
same sacrifice of Christ upon the cross (as that which representeth is 
truly said to be the thing which it representeth), is also both pro- 
pitiatory and impetratory by virtue of the consecration of it, whereby 
it becometh the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross’ (p. 172). 

Butt.—‘ The ancient Fathers held the Eucharist to be a com- 
memorative sacrifice, and so do we. ‘This is the constant language 
of the ancient liturgies. ‘We offer by way of commemoration, ac- 
cording to our Saviour’s words when He ordained this holy rite, 
‘Do this in commemoration of me’”’ (p. 225). 

DopweELL.—‘ But that which more nearly concerns the design of 
this present way of reasoning is that those sacrifices and this high- 
priesthood of the Gospel were mystical ; and so mystical as not only 
to signify, but also to perform what was, according to the sense of 
those times, to be expected from mysteries . . . And this also they 
did believe, and had not reason to believe themselves mistaken in 
believing so, that the Eucharist was the mystical sacrifice perform- 
ing the same thing under the Gospel, as the external bloody sacrifices 
under the Law’ (p. 245). 

Hickes (whom Cardinal Newman represents as teaching no 
higher doctrine than that of ‘a material sacrifice of bread and wine ’).— 
“ This opinion, that there is no other “external material oblation” in 
the Christian religion, no “ offering at God’s altar, but only eating 
something that comes from it;” and that the mystical or sacra- 
mental Body and Blood of Christ of which we partake at the Lord’s 
table “are not there offered up unto God,” if there were no other 
reason, is to be rejected because it is new and contrary to the con- 
sentient belief and practice of all Churches for above fifteen hundred 
years’ (p. 271.) 

JoHNsoN (to whom his Eminence ascribes the same doctrine 
as to Hickes).—‘ Since it appears that the Eucharistical elements are 
not only types but representatives, and that not only to man but to 
God ; and since they are representatives of the only truly propi- 
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tiatory and expiatory sacrifice of the cross: I suppose it clearly 
follows that they also are a propitiatory and expiatory sacrifice ; 
for otherwise they are no true and perfect representation’ (p. 307). 

Jd.—‘T suppose it will not bear a dispute whether our faith and 
confidence in the merits of Christ’s death be more invigorated and 
confirmed by a bare remembrance, a solemn calling to mind, or by 
having the oblation by which he purchased these blessings put into 
our hands and mouths’ (p. 319). 

Jd,—‘It seems clear to me that the one personal oblation performed 
by our Saviour Himself is not to be confined to any one instant of 
time ; but commenced with the Paschal solemnity, and was finished 
at His ascension into heaven, there to appear in the presence of God 
for us. . . . And if it was consistent with the one oblation to be 
made in the Holy of Holies as well ason the altar ; in Heaven as well 
as on the cross ; then I cannot conceive why the oblation made in 
the Eucharist should make the oblation cease to be one, any more 
than the double offering of it, on the cross and in the Holy of Holies’ 
(p- 325). 

Witson.—‘ May it please Thee, O God, who hast called us to 
this ministry, to make us worthy to offer unto Thee this sacrifice for 
our own sins and for the sins of Thy people’ (p. 357). 

GLOCESTER RiIDLEY.—‘ The Lord’s Supper instituted in memory 
of Christ’s death was itself a sacrifice, as much as any of the Jewish 
sacrifices were. It is no argument against it to say it is a memorial, 
and therefore no sacrifice ; for amongst the Jews we find that the 
most consecrated part of the sacrifice is called a memorial’ (p. 407). 


So far the Tract. Add to these testimonies the innu- 
merable devotional companions to the Christian Sacrifice, of 
which the public at many periods since the Reformation 
seemed as insatiable as at the present day. Of Lake’s Ofi- 
cium Eucharisticum, twenty-seven editions were published be- 
tween 1677 and 1724: of Horneck’s ‘ Crucified Fesus, a full 
account of the nature, end, design, and benefits of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the sixth edition came out in 
1716. And we find the author in his preface apologizing for 
adding another to the great number of such works already in 
circulation. We may name also Brett’s Christian Altar and 
Sacrifice ; Brevint’s Christian Sacrifice and Sacrament ; the 
Manuals of Bishop Patrick and Dr. Kettlewell; the Com- 
panion to the Altar, which was so popular, that it is hard to 
find an old pocket prayer-book of some dates that has not 
the Companion bound up with it. The Whole Duty of Man, 
which in its popularity, and the concealment of its authorship, 
is the English representative of the /mitatio Christi, has at 
the end some most fervent devotions for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment: ‘ Behold, O Lord, thy beloved Son, in whom Thou art 
well pleased ;’ at the receiving of the bread, ‘ By Thy cruci- 
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fied body deliver me from the body of this death ;’ at the 
receiving of the cup, ‘O let this blood of Thine purge my 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God.’ Dr. 
Newman himself edited the devotional manuals of Bishop 
Wilson and Bishop Andrewes; and wrote (to mention but 
one extract) the following in the translation of the Thursday 
prayers of the latter, ‘By the Holy Body and precious Blood 
on the evening of this day, Lord have mercy.’ 

Be it remembered to what end we make these quotations. 
We do not deny that they may come short of what we our- 
selves believe, and may come further short of the belief of 
others. We do not deny that other passages of a different 
tendency may be readily found, often in the same authors. 
What we do assert is, that Cardinal Newman, in his extract 
from Waterland, has flagrantly misrepresented the nature of 
the Anglican tradition. He must be well aware that long 
before the publication of Tract 90, Mr. Palmer, in his work 
upon the Church, dedicated, by permission, to the Primates 
of England and Ireland, declared that we have no material 
fault to find with Bossuet’s explanation of the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice.! 

One crucial instance, in conclusion, of what we mean by 
saying that the advocate of the sacerdotium holds toward our 
tradition a position not different from that which he holds 
toward the general progress of the doctrine in the Church at 
large. Here is an extract, not devotional, but controversial, 
not from any Anglo-Catholic source, but from Bishop Dave- 
nant, Calvinist of Calvinists, an English representative at the 
Synod of Dort :-—— 


‘ We, on the other hand, assert, first, that nothing in the Mass can 
be named or shown which is capable of being sacrificed, or has the 
nature and essence of a real external sacrifice properly so called ; 
although the prayers, alms, and thanksgivings are given the name of 
spiritual sacrifices ; although also the representation itself of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, broken and poured out, is oftentimes 
figuratively called a sacrifice by the ancients.’ ? 


Now what is the word to which we should point in that 
sentence as essentially marking its complete inadequacy ? 
Would it not be the word figuratively? Let us mark, then, 
how the very same word is treated by Cardinal Newman 
when it occurs in the Patristic tradition :— 


‘ The words of Tertullian, who explains, “This is My Body,” by 


1 Palmer On the Church, vol. ii. p. 463 (2nd ed. 1839). 
2 Davenant, Determinationes, Quest. xiii. 
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“a figure of My Body ;” and of Origen, who speaks of “ our drinking 
Christ’s Blood, not only in the rite of the Sacraments, but also when 
we receive His discourses,” and says that “that Bread which God 
the Word acknowledges as His Body is the word that nourishes 
souls”—passages which admit of a Catholic interpretation when the 
Catholic doctrine is once proved, but which prima facie run counter 
to that doctrine.’ ! 


In truth, the different measure which the great apostle of 
development deals out to his newer friends and to his older 
is not a pleasant intellectual spectacle. For them it is enough 
to show a hint in the past amid a thousand contradictions, 
and they are allowed to pass in the most gigantic novelties ; 
while for us the demand is, Show that what you believe has 
been exactly in the same form believed by your predecessors, 
or confess yourselves no priests. It is useless for us to argue 
out the truth of our succession and the validity of our form, for 
‘antiquarian arguments are altogether unequal to the urgency 
of visible facts ;’ but we are to forget the urgency of visible 
facts when we see the appointed infallible guide of the 
nations turning heathen at the Renaissance, just when he was 
most wanted, and leaving the preservation of Christianity, 
even in his own Church, to be effected by a revolution. When 
a few Anglican clergy, against the express direction of their 
Church, treat the Eucharist with disrespect, we are to cry 
O bone custos,and deny their Orders; but when we read in 
Erasmus, and others of his time, as eloquent denunciations of 
the utter neglect of every duty of faith and morals on the 
part of whole nations of clergy, we are to regard these 
things as unimportant specks upon an undoubted pedigree. 

We are far from desiring to turn this controversy into a 
personal question. But the reader will remember that Cardinal 
Newman has voluntarily assailed a truth which is vital to 
our existence as a Church. And we think ourselves fully en- 
titled, without being accused of captiousness or disrespect, to 
make the following remark. In the prosecution of his assault, 
Cardinal Newman pledges himself to this belief on a point 
of history: that Anglican doctrine upon the Christian sacri- 
fice does not rise higher than in the quotation from Waterland, 
the highest point of which is the sacrifice of faith and hope 
in commemorating the Great Sacrifice. Now, when Dr. 
Newman was an Anglican, he and all the party of which 
he was a leader maintained most distinctly that Anglican 
doctrine had as matter of history risen to a far higher point 
than Waterland. Waterland was never an authority with 


1 Essay on Development, p. 24. 
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them. To compress the matter into one sentence, we find 
these words in the Apologia (p. 181): ‘I claimed in behalf of 
who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church... 
the Mass all but Transubstantiation with Andrewes; or with 
Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for 
churches to part communion upon.’ Now the change of 
belief which drew the illustrious writer from among us may 
perhaps have implied a persuasion that such doctrine as that 
of Andrewes was after all not tenable in the English Church. 
But it can in no wise be taken to imply any change of belief 
on the simple historical fact that Andrewes did thus teach 
something far beyond Waterland. Contrariwise, we find in 
the same work the following declaration upon the kindred 
point that there is a visible Church with sacraments and rites 
which are channels of invisible grace (p. 121): ‘I thought 
that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of the early Church, 
and of the Anglican Church. Here, again, I have not changed 
in opinion ; I am as certain now on this point as I was in 1833, 
and have never ceased to be certain.’ How then are we to 
account for the fact that the Anglican tradition rises to the 
Mass all but Transubstantiation, or sinks to the sacrifice of 
faith and hope, according to the exigencies of the Cardinal’s 
present argument? Can it be that the habit of saying the 
things required by his position, which formerly produced 
utterances against Rome, is now producing utterances against 
Anglicanism? It is no moral blessing, but an immense moral 
calamity, when a habit of thinking what one’s controversial 
position requires, and saying it, obtains the sanction of infalli- 
bility, and so passes beyond reformation, probably beyond 
consciousness. 

Of course we can readily anticipate the answer which 
Romanists would make to our claim for liberty of develop- 
ment. They would say, in the first place, that liberty of 
development under infallible authority gives no sanction to 
development without it. To which we should reply that the 
inherent necessity of perfecting a revealed doctrine up to the 
revealed point is the only authority for development which 
possesses any analogy with the evolution of thought in other 
subjects ; that the imagination of such inherent necessity is 
in fact the sanction under which Roman developments have 
always been made, of which the development of their infallible 
authority itself is an eminent instance, and that in any case 
the authority of this inherent necessity of truth is the only 
one we claim for our advances in Sacerdotal doctrine, and is 
a sufficient one. This answer we have merely anticipated, 
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but another is actually hinted at in one or two passages of 
Mr. Hutton’s book, in which he seems indistinctly to foresee 
our use of the development argument :— 


‘They who draw a parallel between the Anglican Ordination rites 
and those of the East, to which reference has been made, forget the 
essential difference between a form which has remained undeveloped 
in consequence of its having been in early times cut off from participa- 
tion in that vigorous life which is characteristic of the Roman Church, 
and another which has become what it is through a wilful abandon- 
ment of the known truth after this development had been fully 
accomplished’ (p. 167 ; see also p. 94). 


Now the reader, of course, perceives that this answer assumes 
the whole Roman system, and is without weight to any one 
who has not accepted it. If there was anything in the Roman 
system as it presented itself to the writers of the Anglican 
tradition, which was not a perfectly legitimate development 
of primitive ideas, the answer falls to the ground. Nay, it 
is not necessary to determine whether the aspect in which 
they viewed Roman doctrine was just or mistaken. Mr. 
Hutton, in several places, argues that the Reformers well 
knew the true Roman doctrine and rejected it. However, it is 
perfectly certain, by the continuous and unanimous agreement 
of all Anglican controversialists, that they viewed the practi- 
cal system of Masses in the Roman Church, by which appli- 
cations of the Divine Sacrifice were separately effective and 
obtainable by the material means of sale and purchase, as 
irreconcileable with the unity and spirituality of the great 
Atonement. We cannot honestly say we think them wrong. 
But whether they were right or wrong, the shock and injury 
caused by opposition and protest, the excess upon one side 
through revulsion against an excess fancied or real upon the 
other, are familiar features of the progress of all developments, 
and may be matched from every struggle after truth in which 
the Church has ever been engaged. 

Thus much upon the historical legitimacy of sacerdotal 
doctrine in the English Church. A more important point 
still is the appropriateness of the instrument which the 
Eucharistic office of the Church places in the hands of the 
priest for the exercise of his function. Now it is agreed 
that in our English rite there is much to desire; but our 
desire is entirely for the presence of clearer words than we 
find, not for the removal of any thing which is there. It 
seems to be conceded that the language of the service is con- 
sistent with the Real Presence. If so, it is consistent with 
the Real Sacrifice. And not only is there not a word to con- 
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tradict that belief, but the prayer for acceptance of our sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, and the accompanying and 
dependent petition for remission of sins for us and the whole 
Church, must be applied by any one who believes the Real 
Presence to that great fact. On the other hand the Roman 
Church (even if priestly functions were expressed in her 
words of Ordination, which we have shown not to be the case) 
places in the hands of her priests a Canon of the Mass, which 
cannot honestly be reconciled with belief either in the Real 
Presence or the Real Sacrifice. 

In the Ordo Misse@ we find the prayer, ‘ Suscipe, Sancte Pa- 
ter,’ which beseeches God to receive this immaculate Host for 
the living and the dead. But the consecration is at that 
point still to come, and ‘this Host’ is but bread. At the 
beginning of the Canon we have the prayer ‘Te igitur,’ which 
beseeches Him to receive and bless these gifts ‘ which we offer 
to Him.’ But ‘these gifts’ are still but bread. When the 
consecration has indeed been effected, we come to that which, 
if it existed in our Liturgy, would be proclaimed an absolute 
disproof of any true belief, sacramental or sacrificial ; for the 
prayer is that God would receive the bread of life and the 
cup of salvation, ‘as He deigned to receive the gifts of 
righteous Abel and the sacrifice of the Patriarch Abraham, 
and that which His High Priest Melchizedek presented to 
Him.’ ‘What a comparison, exclaims Bishop Thirlwall, 
‘when Jesus Christ Himself is supposed to be on the altar.’ 
Were those Old Testament sacrifices, which are made the 
models of what we expect from ours, spiritual and propiti- 
atory for the living and the dead? But what follows is still 
far more anomalous. There is reason and meaning in the 
petition of our Liturgy of 1549, that (zo¢ the memorial sacri- 
fice itself, but) our prayers and supplications should be brought 
up by the hand of God’s holy angel before His divine Ma- 
jesty ;' but what can be the meaning of begging God to ‘com- 
mand these’ (the bread of life and cup of salvation) ‘to be-car- 
ried by the hands of His holy angel to His altar above, upon 
the theory either that the priest is offering the Holy Body 
and Blood really and substantially present here below, or that 


1 Thus the Liturgy of S. Mark makes the same petition in respect to 
the incense ; S. Fames, to the spiritual unbloody sacrifice before conse- 
cration ; S. Clement, after consecration, to the ‘ gift that is offered to the 
Lord God ;’ S. Chrysostom, to the ‘supplication of us sinners’ (this 
Liturgy probably gave the precedent for the Book of 1549); S. Basil, to 
the reasonable and unbloody sacrifice before consecration. Of these S. 
Clement alone affords any precedent for the Roman, and that a doubtful 
one. 
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the same true Body of Christ is already at God’s right hand 
in heaven? And then over the sacred Body and Blood the 
priest prays for various blessings, ‘through Christ our Lord : 
through whom, O Lord, thou dost ever create, sanctify, vivify, 
and bless all these good things,’ signing the host and chalice 
with the cross; thus clearly distinguishing them from the 
Lord Jesus, through whom God is said to bless them, and 
presuming to give an additional blessing to that which is al- 
ready the source of blessing itself. 

This brief notice may convey to the reader some little no- 
tion of the miserable poverty, not to say false doctrine, of the 
Roman Canon of the Mass. But we cannot undertake to im- 
press him with the full extent of the truth upon this point, 
unless he will read the work of some Roman commentator 
upon the Missal, and observe the desperate straits to which 
he is driven to torture its language into harmony with the 
accepted doctrine of his Church. Thus Cardinal Bona! as- 
sumes, in utter defiance of grammar, that when the priest 
says ‘jube hec perferri in sublime altare, ec refers, not to 
the ‘ipsa corporis et sanguinis Christi mysteria,’ but to the 
vows, faith, and prayers of the faithful ; which antecedents 
not one word in the preceding sentence authorizes him to in- 
troduce. The same eminent writer gives us the explanation 
of the use of the words, ‘Thou dost ever create, sanctify, and 
vivify all these good things,’ and the accompanying sign of 
the cross made over the consecrated elements ; the fact being 
that both words and gesture originally referred to first-fruits, 
such as grapes, milk, and honey, which in old times were then 
offered and blessed; and this ceremony having ceased, the 
blessing is monstrously transferred to the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. Bona explains that the words refer not only to 
the Oblations, but also to the things then blessed. But Sala, 
his commentator, protests that the Sacrifice cannot be under- 
stood by ‘bona hec,’ declares that some refer the words to 
the Eucharist, some to it and the first-fruits, some to the latter 
alone; and gives some ridiculous ex-fost-facto attempts to 
explain the words in defiance of their history, as referring to 
the divine creation of the Presence.” 

Add to all this the serious misquotation of Our Lord in 
the very words of consecration, by which Transubstantiation 
is thought to be effected. He did mot, according to any of 
the Bible accounts, say what the Missal asserts He did say ; 
‘Take and eat a// of it ;’ or ‘Take and drink all of it, for this 


1 De Reb. Liturg. lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
? Bona, De Reb. Lit., ed. Sala, vol. iii. p. 317. 
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is the cup of my blood, of the new azd eternal testament, the 
mystery of faith, which shall be shed for you and for many.’ 
On the whole, if any English priest feels discontented with 
the Communion Office of his Church, we recommend him 
strongly to study the Roman Missal, and observe there what 
others have to endure. He has but to give to ali the words 
of his own Office the fullest meaning, and he has a form which, 
to apply Canon Estcourt’s words on another subject (p. 198), is 
‘so expressed as not to exclude a due and proper intention on 
the part of the minister of the sacrament.’ But the minister 
of the Roman rite had better avoid with all his power attend- 
ing to the natural meaning of the words which he is using ; 
for they are thoroughly unfit to express the intention which 
every Roman priest must have in order to make the sacra- 
ment valid. And when Mr. Hutton and others his fellows 
charge the Ritualists with adding by vestments and cere- 
monies an air to their Eucharistic office which does not pro- 
perly belong to it, the taunt violently recoils upon themselves. 
For the Roman rite, with and without its rubrics, accessories, 
and later additions, reminds us of nothing so much as of two 
companion sketches which we have somewhere seen of the 
poor old Grand Monarque with and without his royal robes. 
All that we have said concerning comparative security 
under the Roman and Anglican systems applies in the fullest 
sense to the question of personal episcopal descent. We 
have not space to treat at any length the subject of Parker's 
consecration. We shall but remark that the supposition that 
Barlow was unconsecrated—which, if true, must; as Mr. Hutton 
allows, have been known to Parker—presents to us in the 
latter one of the strangest moral paradoxes ever known; a 
man nervously anxious about the perfect legality of his own 
consecration rites, yet careless whether this primary requisite 
had been observed in the case of his chief consecrator ; 
choosing, when he might just as easily have asked any other 
bishop to officiate, to go through life with this consciousness 
of unreality resting upon his own conscience, and liable to be 
thrown in his teeth by any enemy who might be in possession 
of a fact accessible to anybody at the time. And then we 
have to assume the Roman paradox or Placitum, that when 
three or more bishops are concerned in a consecration the 
presiding one alone really consecrates. The comparatively 
late origin of this theory has been sufficiently shown by 
Dr. Lee, in his work on English Ordinations (pp. 168, 229), 
and is illustrated by Canon Bright in his chapters on English 
Church History (p.213). And on this unauthorized assumption, 
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we may remark, depends Mr. Hutton’s assertion (p. 409) that 
Canon Bright is ‘wrong’ in omitting to recognize a new 
stock in English Episcopacy, through the consecration of 
John Stratford by Cardinal Vitalis in 1323. It is hardly fair 
to accuse an author of error where he is known to maintain a 
principle upon which the error is no error at all. 

The treatment which the Irish succession receives from 
Mr. Hutton is worth mention. He is— 


‘unable to ascertain whether it descends in an independent line 
from Curwen, the Archbishop of Dublin, who apostatized on the 
accession of Elizabeth. The orders of the present bishops all centre 
in Dr. Beresford, who was consecrated Bishop of Cork in 1805 and 
translated to Armagh in 1822. Who his consecrator was the writer 
cannot discover: but should it have been the Hon. William Stuart, 
Archbishop of Armagh, who had been translated from St. David’s in 
1800 . . . the existing Irish succession can be traced only in that 
single line which ends in Barlow.’ 


Mr. Hutton’s inability to ascertain must not be taken to im- 
ply that he has made any inquiries. He must have wished his 
readers to remain under this impression, on the supposition 
that few of them would care to inquire further. For, had he 
cared enough about the point to question anybody acquainted 
with Irish matters (Dr. Brady for instance, whom in one place 
he quotes), or even any London bookseller, he could not 
fail to have been at least referred to that extremely common 
book, Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, the well-known au- 
thority on all questions of the kind. There he might have 
traced, upon the Roman system of giving only the chief con- 
secrator, the following ecclesiastical pedigree of the late 
Primate Beresford: Beresford; Brodrick (Archbishop of 
Cashel) ; Beresford (Archbishop of Tuam); Robinson (Arch- 
bishop of Armagh) ; Cobbe (Archbishop of Dublin) ; Synge 
(Archbishop of Tuam); Palliser (Archbishop of Cashel) ; 
Marsh (Archbishop of Dublin) ; Price (Archbishop of Cashel) ; 
Margetson (Archbishop of Dublin); Bramhall (Archbishop 
of Armagh); Ussher (Archbishop of Armagh) ; Hampton 
(Archbishop of Armagh); Jones (Archbishop of Dublin) ; 
Loftus (Archbishop of Dublin); Curwen (Archbishop: of 
Dublin), who was consecrated by Bonner, Bishop of London, 
A.D. 1555. It appears then, that in arguing with Irish clergy, 
three of the six doubts which Mr. Hutton (p. 368) propounds 
as to English Orders must be omitted. And the fact has a 
not unimportant bearing on the general argument. The 
basis of Mr. Hutton’s whole book is the apparent absence of 
sacerdotal consciousness in the conduct of Anglican clergy. 
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The insufficiency of their Ordination is offered as a cause 
sufficient to account for this fact. Now Mr. Hutton himself 
intimates (p. 321, zo¢e) that the Irish Church is the part of the 
Anglican communion which has shown the smallest amount 
of sacerdotal consciousness. And that Church, it seems, is 
entirely free from any connexion with Parker’s Orders. It 
does not therefore appear why any flaw in Parker’s succession, 
proved as it is not to be an operative cause in Ireland, should 
be offered as an account of far less unsacerdotal phenomena 
in England. 

Now compare all this with the case of the Roman suc- 
cession :— 


‘ Accepting as we do the position that the succession is continued in 
_ single lines, and not by way of threefold interlacing cords, we have 
to maintain that each bishop in the chain which historically connects, 
say, Cardinal Manning with the Apostles, was validly baptized, validly 
ordained to the priesthood, and validly consecrated to the Episco- 
pate. . . . It must be allowed that this position is, humanly speaking, 
indefensible. But Catholics are, nevertheless, absolutely certain 
that they have the true ministerial succession, inasmuch as that is as 
indefectible as is the Church herself’ (p. 523). 


And in a note we have a further explanation of this doctrine 
of Final Perseverance in the succession, exactly corresponding 
to Calvinism in its disregard of human acts through faith in 
a general divine promise :— 


‘Catholics of course are not called upon to hold that in no single 
case has there been a bishop who for lack of valid baptism, ordina- 
tion, or consecration, was a bishop only in name. But they may 
well believe that the government of the Church would be so pro- 
videntially ordered as to hinder such a person from being called 
on to continue the succession. It falls to the lot of comparatively 
few bishops to act as the principal consecrator of others.’ 


Wonderful! In the first place we should have supposed that 
the fact of few bishops being called upon to consecrate, would 
be a step further in the process of putting all the eggs in one 
basket, which the Roman system involves: the fewer they 
are, the wider would be the blank, and the more difficult to 
remedy, which one /zatus would cause. Nero’s wish would 
be fulfilled, and the whole Roman people have but one neck. 
In the next place it seems, that though Catholics are, of course, 
not required to deny that an unreal bishop might occupy a 
see, nullify all his ordinations of priests, and entail upon his 
flock all the consequences thence resulting, yet that. he will 
infallibly be hindered from acting as consecrator, and so 
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spreading to another diocese only the very same infection 
which he has spread unhindered in his own. If we might 
venture to advise, we should suggest to persons who desire to 
apply this principle, that they should go in for the whole 
theory that there never has been a mock bishop at all. 

Add to the difficulties of personal succession those re- 
sulting from the doctrine of intention. Firstly, intention in 
the minister of ordination is required in such a sense that an 
atheistical or heretical bishop ordains in vain, unless he have 
(what is to our minds quite inconceivable in such a man) a 
general though feeble intention of giving to the ordinands 
what they came to receive. You might as well talk of a 
man, engaged in passing sovereigns which he knows to be 
base, having a general feeble intention of giving good ones. 
Secondly, we learn from Father Togni (quoted in Mr. Hutton’s 
appendix) that intention in the ordinand is required to this 
extent, that one who neither consents nor dissents, but only 
permits himself to be ordained, renders (according to Bene- 
dict XIV.) the ordination void. Let us remember what man- 
ner of men, and with what manner of objects, were ordained, 
and were ordainers, during (say) the period of the Renaissance 
in Italy, and ask ourselves whether there is the least possi- 
bility of Italian Orders having survived under such require- 
ments. 

It is no exaggeration to say, upon a review of the whole 
question, that all the doubts which have been alleged against 
Anglican Orders, were they multiplied tenfold, would not 
equal those which upon Roman principles rest upon the 
Roman. But all this gives very little trouble either to Mr. 
Hutton or to Cardinal Newman. For ‘Catholics believe 
their Orders valid because they are members of the true 
Church ; and Anglicans believe they belong to the true Church 
because their Orders are valid.’ ! 

But on what then does the Roman claim practically rest ? 
Not, it seems, upon the succession. Certainly not upon 
continuity of doctrine ; it would be very perilous for believers 
in the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility to place 
that in the foreground of their claim. Not, we may be sure, 
upon the subjective necessity which the mind feels for in- 
fallible guidance ; for some minds have quite other and even 
opposite subjective needs. Upon what then? Upon ‘the 
great note of an ever enduring Cetus fidelium, with a fixed 
organization, a unity of jurisdiction, a political greatness, a con- 
tinuity of existence in all places and times, a suitability to all 

1 Newman, Lssays, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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classes, ranks, and callings, an ever energizing life, an untiring, 
ever evolving history, which is her evidence that she is the 
creation of God, and the representative and home of Chris- 
tianity.’ Which description is in many points a most extra- 
vagant view of the place of the Roman Church in history. 
But take it at its best, what is it but a magnified instance 
of that very same claim of being in possession and having 
the strength of possession, that presumption derivable from 
prosperity, which Cardinal Newman, in his preface to Mr. 
Hutton (pp. vii. viii.), regards as natural but highly precarious 
arguments when advanced by Anglicans.' 

No, it is all in vain that these controversialists attempt to 
draw a distinction between the grounds of reason on which 
their claim and ours are founded. We cannot recognize even 
meaning in Mr. Hutton’s assertion (p. 443) that the ‘Catholic 
religion rests on a simpler basis than an essentially contro- 
versial system like the Anglican.’ In what respect is their 
basis simpler ; in what respect are we more controversial ? 
If it be grounds of reason that we compare, they must con- 
fess our orders by many degrees the stronger. If they would 
assume different ground from ours, it must be a ground of un- 
reason. And to this, indeed, it comes. Mr. Hutton’s Catholic 
rests on a determination of the will to believe that which 
the intellect at the same time tells him is doubtful, or even 
untrue. That this is, indeed, his ‘simple basis’ we fully per- 
ceive when he says (p. 436) that ‘ the position which a Catholic 
pastor holds to his flock is one of infallibility, and that on 
rational grounds, the infallibility of the Church being assumed, 
for he is to them her representative. We grant that the in- 
fallibility of all priests is the proper completion of the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility, the only thing that could make 
that endowment, now so distant, difficult, and doubtful in its 
method of exercise, available for the practical guidance of the 
faithful. But the infallibility of priests is not true; the most 
ignorant Roman Catholic knows that it is not true; and the 
make-belief that it is true can only be kept up by the delibe- 
rate subjection of the intellect to the will. 

But this opinion upon. the practical position of the in- 
dividual to the Church, in the relation which alone touches 
his everyday life, shows to us very plainly what Mr. Hutton’s 
whole conception of his position towards the Church must be. 
As the Roman Catholic is taught to think and feel regarding 
his own parish priest, so will he think and feel towards his 
Church in her more distant regions ; and whatever unreality 

1 Newman, L£ssays, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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or untruthfulness there be in the nearer connexion, the same 
will there be all through the more distant. If the one consist 
in treating a man as infallible who is known not to be so, the 
other will consist also in similar deceptions and pretences 
self-imposed. No wonder then that Mr. Hutton’s book is so 
thoroughly untruthful, that he uses argument where he thinks 
it will serve, and disclaims argument where he thinks that the 
more expedient course; that any misrepresentation seems 
justifiable which is likely to induce acceptance of his foregone 
conclusion ; that alternate coaxing, and scaring, and whispering 
of scandal seems to him the proper method of dealing with 
grown men ; that he recognizes no flaw in his own Church, 
but regards the Rome of the Renaissance, with Alexander VI. 
for its topmost bough, as a glorious growth and completion of 
the tender shoot of primitive Christianity. 

The whole system is unreal from the root. It gives no 
consistent account of the place in which it sets the reason 
and the conscience of man; and it certainly does not make 
up in spirituality for its want of human reason. We have 
never read a book more entirely unreligious than this. It 
wanders among the rules and precedents of the Church on 
earth and never raises our eyes beyond. Among all the 
difficulties which it ascribes to the faith of the English priest 
it never conceives him making an act of confidence in the 
Lord, who is the Church’s Head, and believing that Orders 
conferred in His words and with the best recurrence to His 
very example which His servants could compass will not by 
Him be suffered to be vain. 

Modern Romanists seem content to rest the proof of their 
religion upon the evident divine guidance which they suppose 
themselves to discern in the history of the Roman Church, to 
the neglect of all connexion with either the miracles, moral 
teaching, or spiritual phenomena, of New Testament times. 
They cut the cable and sail away in the bark of Peter from 
all the Christian past; and because their crew are all zpso 
facto pledged not to permit themselves to doubt, they pro- 
claim loudly that they alone can offer protection against infi- 
delity. A-suicidal pretence! The rest for the mind and for the 
soul which the present gifts of the Church afford are great 
and sufficient indeed, if you connect them with the wonders 
and with the promises of the New Testament: apart from 
these they are completely unsatisfying to any inquiring intel- 
lect or any earnest soul. Consider, then, how self-destructive 
is the claim to establish the Christian ministry on other 
foundations than those of the New Testament, and to require 
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for its validity a prominence of sacerdotalism in ‘its calling 
and appointment, which was not required in the ‘first age. 
We are not without considerable information in that Book 
upon the subject of the Christian ministry: We have the 
Lord’s charge to His Apostles as the first priests ; S. Paul's 
to Timothy and Titus as the first bishops. These the Refor- 
mers, with a heaven-sent wisdom, utilized for our ordination 
forms. We have many scattered directions in the Acts ‘and 
Epistles pointing forward to the succeeding link in the chain 
of succession. But we nowhere find the sacerdotal character 
ascribed to the Christian ministry save as matter of inference: 
And when we illustrate the New Testament by the most 
ancient ordinals and records of the ministry in Church his- 
tory, this impression is deepened. If any one claims that the 
Christian ministry is something so great and so divinely 
sanctioned that it must needs include the sacerdotal character 
as a part of its contents, the position is impregnable. Far 
otherwise if he puts forward the sacerdotal character as to 
such a degree the sole or chief distinctive mark of the ministry 
that a true ministry cannot be instituted without mention of 
this. Then the decisive objection occurs that there can have 
been no true ministry for the: first three centuries. Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘surely it is too awful 2 gift to be transmitted in 
silence’ condemns the New Testament or is by the New 
Testament condemned. Let none mention development in 
such a case as this. Theréis no development of wholly new 
species among the Christian institutions. The doctrine: of 
each of the Sacraments has been developed ; but neither in 
the case of Baptism nor the Holy Eucharist has the Church 
ever made the monstrous claim which Mr. Hutton makes for 
her: in the case of Order; a claim to change the terms on 
which one of the covenant gifts of the New Law can be 
sought for or obtained from on high. 

We deliberately asserted, and we repeat the accusation, 
that the conduct of Rome as to the Anglican rites demon- 
strates that the idea of Holy Order is not to her a reality. 
The statement astonishes Mr. Hutton, because of the con- 
trast between Catholic treatises de Ordine and ‘the lame, in- 
coherent, contradictory, and unreal utterances of Anglican 
divines on the same subject.’ ‘What!’ he exclaims of us; 
‘cannot ignorance combined with prejudice produce?’ But, 
with much gratitude for his politeness, we must remind him 
that the particular branch of the subject.of Orders now before 
us is the manner in which they are conferred. And upon this 


point it is confessed that theeRoman Church is without full 
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light. Cardinal Newman tells us of a Pope who prayed for 
such light, but admits that it has not yet come.' Our readers 
have already some reason to perceive that the Roman au- 
thorities are lame, incoherent, contradictory, and unreal in 
this matter to a high degree. And had we room to tell more 
of their variations and inconsistencies in relation to the Ang- 
lican controversy alone, a number of other adjectives would 
be needed to express their character, while Anglicans, on 
the other hand, have conducted the discussion on clear and 
catholic grounds. But were it otherwise, we are so ignorant 
and prejudiced as to prefer practice to profession. The 
Scribes and Pharisees classified moral duties with much sys- 
tem, and many thought it ignorance and prejudice to suppose 
that morality was not very real to them. But they said, and 
did not. 

The Roman treatises may be as lawyerlike as Privy 
Council judgments ; we shall not therefore infer that a spirit 
of reality and justice rules them, so long as they lead to the 
palpably indefensible practice of treating doubtful Orders as 
null, while an infallible method of deciding upon their validity 
lies still unused. Suppose an author indites such a sentence 
as this, ‘Many of these’ converts ‘ have been married, or have 
otherwise found no vocation for the priesthood, so that the 
question of their Orders never called for consideration’ (p. 123) ; 
that would be proof that Order was not to his mind a reality. 
For otherwise it would show that he did not care how many 
souls his Church sent to destruction by treating them as free 
when perhaps they were vowed to God, so that only her own 
external arrangements were not interfered with. 

To Mr. Hutton it seems a small matter whether a sacra- 
mental covenant made with God be recognized or not. 
Should scrupulous converts desire to be ordained condi- 
tionally they are to reflect (p. 470) ‘how almost inappreciably 
what they demand would differ from what is ordinarily done,’ 
‘to remember that a bishop may fairly be considered tacitly 
to intend only to administer the sacrament to those who are 
capable of receiving it,’ and that ‘anyhow there is nothing to 
hinder the ordinand from presenting himself with a special 
condition in his own mind, supposing him to be invincibly 
prejudiced in favour of his Anglican Orders.’ And as for 
a convert in Orders who does not seek the priesthood of 
Rome— 


‘No doubt if his prejudice in favour of Anglican Orders should ob- 
1 Essays, vol. ii. p. 83. 
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stinately cling to him after he has been received into the Church, it 
might embarrass him in his choice of employment as a Catholic. But 
it would be strange if some experience of the great reality that 
sacred orders are within the Church, as contrasted with the uncer- 
tain character of their nominal counterpart outside, did not convince 
him that in relation to the Catholic priesthood he is but a layman, 
and as such free to adopt any legitimate secular profession’ (p. 23). 


We find this minimizing of the significance of moral acts 
thoroughly repulsive. It is just what we might expect from 
an emissary of heathen instead of Christian Rome. ‘Only the 
little act which makes an outward denial of Christ’s call; 
only a few grains of incense before the Emperor's bust ; make 
what mental reservations you please ; and you may be sure 
that among your new associations you will forget any re- 
maining scruples which might recall to you the despised com- 
munity of Christians which you will have left.’ 

But our space is exhausted. Mr. Hutton may perhaps 
know better than we what is likely to produce an effect upon 
minds already in the condition of fascination which precedes 
devouring by the Roman cobra. But sure we are that to 
healthy minds such a work will be the strongest condemnation 
of the system which has produced it. 

To the Eminent introducer of the book we shall but ven- 
ture to tender the humble counsel, henceforth to content him- 
self with.his own splendid literary progeny, and renounce the 
office of sponsor for the children of other men’s brain, and our 
hope that he may live to write that which may efface from 
the minds of honest Englishmen the remembrance of his dis- 
ingenuous preface. Sorry should we be to suppose that this 
perversion, not only of facts, but of his own recorded con- 
victions, was to be his last word to the English Church. Let 
us try to imagine that he was led by his sympathetic nature 
to supply an introduction in harmony—too great harmony 
for his reputation—with the work of his friend. 


ArT. X.—ASHWELL’S LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 


Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of Winchester. By 
A. R. ASHWELL, late Canon of Chichester. In Three 
Volumes. * Vol. I. (London: Murray, 1880.) 


THE historian who may be bold enough to grapple with the 
great work of chronicling the English Church Revival of the 
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nineteenth century will welcome with gratitude the abundant 
help to be found in the many lives of actors in that memorable 
series of events which have successively appeared. Among 
autobiographies more or less complete, he will find those of 
R. H. Froude, J. H. Newman, G. A. Denison, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Of lives by other hands, though generally weaving 
in much autobiographical matter, the long procession is suc- 
cessively recruited by Stanley’s Arnold, Blomfield’s Blomfield, 
Churton’s YFoshua Watson, Sweet's Henry Hoare, Beckett's 
Lonsdale, Neale’s Torry, Coleridge's Keble, Goodwin’s Mac- 
kenzie, Armstrong’s Armstrong, Miss Yonge’s Patteson, Gray’s 
Gray, Stephens’s Hook, Tucker’s Se/wyn, Miss Milman’s Bishop 
Milman, and by Catherine and Craufurd Tait. Of those 
who have never been so commemorated, Bishop Phillpotts’ 
life is conspicuously absent, and as William Scott (himself 
without any memoir) is dead, we are at a loss to name any one 
fit to undertake it. Neither has any sufficient record been 
produced of one who was much greater than the general 
world was aware, Bishop Forbes of Brechin. 

Among these, although it be but a torso, Canon Ashwell’s 
graceful, laborious, impartial, scholarlike, and affectionate 
memoir of Samuel Wilberforce will take no mean place, as 
a pen picture, resembling those harmonious and dignified 
family portraits by Lawrence which adorn so many of our 
country-houses. In the portrait by Lawrence you have every 
feature carefully studied and the whole personage displayed 
in some typical attitude of public usefulness and official dig- 
nity. And if the idea which the spectators can gather of 
the great man’s undress life be vague and incomplete, the 
artist may reasonably reply that, if his subject had not been 
statesman or commander, judge or prelate, the picture might 
never have been ordered, and that he was therefore only 
fulfilling his mandate when he perpetuated his subject in the 
character which had been the cause of his own employment. 

Canon Ashwell, we believe, had never been Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s chaplain ; but their acquaintance commenced when 
he was head of the Training College at Culham, in the diocese 
of Oxford, and always seems to have continued on a basis 
congruous with that beginning. Rather than complain that 
the feeling of being in the presence of ‘Monseigneur’ so 
often peeps out in his pages, we should admire the courage 
and perspicacity of one who had so far, though not quite 
completely, shaken off that sort of influence which is so em- 
barrassing to the honest biographer. He has not indeed risen 
to be a Boswell, but he is not one of the Auctores Panegyrici, 
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Besides, we must always bear in mind that it is not quite fair 
to condemn an unfinished work for shortcomings which might 
have been materially rectified in later volumes. Our fear is 
that, even if there should have been a chapter of supplemen- 
tary and domestic details, the information therein contained 
could neither have been so felicitously put, so instructive, or 
so clear, as if it had been incorporated at the proper chrono- 
logical place. For example, the Bishop’s most unrestrained, 
and therefore most valuable, letters, are to a lady, Miss Louisa 
Noel, whom he styles ‘sister;’ yet there is no word in text 
or note to enable the reader to identify the correspondent, who 
was, in fact, the daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Vicar of Romsey, and who, having been the early friend of 
Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce, spent the last years of an invalid 
life in a cottage at Lavington. Not a single letter is printed, 
either from Archdeacon Robert or from Henry Wilberforce, 
nor any sketch given of those two most interesting and pic- 
turesque men; one of them in learning much superior to 
Samuel, the other in many attributes of natural brilliancy not 
far behind him, if only he had cultivated himself equally. 
Nor is there one letter to or from Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce 
printed ; but we must conclude, if any of these have been pre- 
served, that the biographer could not have been a free agent 
in so curious a suppression. Neither is there anything to 
particularize what we are told were the lady’s great charms, 
except one reference by the widower to a print as being like 
her, of S. Catherine borne by angels, which was clearly by his 
description, though neither the Bishop nor his biographer says 
so, that of Luini’s delicious Lunette now in the Brera Gallery 
at Milan. 

Unhappily a memoir such as this one is, just in proportion 
to the ability and success of its execution, makes the pro- 
duction of any volume of characteristics (supposing the man 
to live who could execute it) more improbable. <A review in 
the Quarterly has made some contributions to such a collec- 
tion, and a clever and genial, though hardly successful, attempt 
to inventory Samuel Wilberforce has been published in the 
Fortnightly Review by Lord Houghton, whose long and bril- 
liant literary career exhibited him, in the full glow of youth- 
ful fervour, the bold, wise, and witty defender of the Oxford 
Tracts just after their suppression consequent on Tract go, 
in his too little remembered ‘One Tract More,’ while he still 
condescends to pose as the Whig patron of an Established 
Church, provided it is not overrun with accessible bishops or 
vexed with frequent confirmations. But something longer and 
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more solid than Lord Houghton’s article ought to have been, 
but will, we fear, never be, written. 

This first of three intended volumes leaves off in the forty- 
third year of Samuel Wilberforce’s life and the third of his 
Episcopate, and it can be profitably divided into three heads 
of unequal length, but of clearly definable and distinct pur- 
pose. The whole life’s chronicle of Samuel Wilberforce—man, 
priest, and bishop— is summed up in the introductory chapter ; 
and in the latter portion of the volume very important details 
upon his opinions and practical work as a bishop are given in 
a letter of singular interest contributed by the Bishop of Ely, 
which, while formally dealing with his ordinations only, really 
leads up to general inferences, which, as for sixteen years his 
examining chaplain, Bishop Woodford is peculiarly capable 
of handling. The bulk of the book, as we have seen, only 
carries the subject of the biography through the responsibili- 
ties of Rector of Brighstone, Canon of Winchester, Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, Rector of Alverstoke, and for a few months 
Dean of Westminster, to place him upon the throne of Ox- 
ford ; while the third and last part is the history of a few 
weeks only, but of weeks. made memorable and wretched by 
the Hampden incident. 

We shall so far invert this order of subjects as first to 
take up the second head, using the conclusions which we shall 
thereby reach as safe guides towards the solution of the wider 
question involved in the former one. 

We can offer no higher praise to the memory of Canon 
Ashwell, for the fulness and fairness of his treatment of his 
subject, and for the honesty and discernment with which he 
has selected his illustrative matter, than by saying that, while 
we believe that he has’ constructed the key to the character 
and actions of his hero during the earlier years of his life— 
those of parish priest, Archdeacon, Dean, and neophyte-Bishop 
—on a somewhat conventional basis, and now and then shown 
a disposition to ‘ betray the succours’ which a reason like his 
own was surely ready and prompt to offer, he still should have 
in his own narrative provided abundant material for a con- 
trary and a more sound conclusion. It is curious that Canon 
Ashwell should have imagined that he found evidence of Wil- 
berforce having been not only a Churchman, but a High 
Churchman, from the fact of his College friendship with 
R. H. Froude, J. H. Newman, and Frederick Oakeley, the two 
latter having originally been Evangelicals of an even more 
pronounced type than himself, while of Froude, after the pub- 
lication of his ‘Remains,’ he spoke with absolute bitterness, 
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The biographer’s contention, and we may add the entire 
tone of his very interesting references to the Tractarian period, 
bring home with a clearness, in which we confess that the fact 
never before shone out to us, the breach of continuity in the 
traditionary history of the Church movement on its personal 
side, produced by that which we can sufficiently indicate as 
the Littlemore cataclysm. To pass over the venerable and 
exceptional name of one still working in the same post of 
Academic and Cathedral dignity to which he had been called 
even before the Oxford Tracts had been so much as thought 
of, in an eastern and in a western county, and in at least one 
palace neither east nor west, may still be found men univer- 
sally honoured, still grave in council and vigorous of mind, 
and ‘one still further to the west, as vigorous although in 
dignified retirement, all of whom won their spurs as brigadiers 
in the Tractarian fight. To those just a little younger but 
weighty men in those far-off years, who are yet among us in 
places of high trust, we will not advert. After them comes 
the phalanx of respectable persons, who were undergraduates 
or upper-form boys during the Tractarian epoch, and on whose 
minds, with more or less of distinctness, the feelings no less 
than the facts of that memorable period are indelibly im- 
pressed. But, a little younger than these by a few years, 
come the men—now ‘potent, grave, and reverend seniors,’ 
and yet, for all that, not so very old—a generation whose 
personal confidence, enthuSiasm, fealty, and hope for the future 
of the Church of England, have never been centred in the 
mighty individuality of John Henry Newman: men to whom 
John Henry Newman has always been an antagonist, though 
first and noblest of antagonists ; who never joyed in possessing 
him, trembled for fear of losing him, or mourned when he had 
indeed departed. To this category belonged Canon Ashwell, 
who graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, as Fifteenth 
Wrangler in 1847. Talk with any of these men of any man 
or measure dating back not more than thirty or thirty-five 
years, and you will find that he and his little older associate 
approach the question from a similar point of view, supposing 
both to be High Churchmen. But carry back the discussion 
to beyond 1845, and it will probably appear that to one of 
them a world exists where the other only appreciates the 
misty visions of uncertain tradition. There are, of course, 
still more youthful Churchmen, whose question is ‘When did 
the world first begin to talk of Ritualism ?’ to whom the 
thirties and the forties are to an infinitely more exaggerated 
degree fabulous and pre-historic. 
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Well, among all these excellent Churchmen of the later 
generations, an attractive and picturesque myth has very natu- 
rally taken root, and assumed definite and large proportions, 
of a Samuel Wilberforce always a High Churchman and 
leader of a moderate section of the party, growing indeed in 
his ecclesiastical stature as the time went on, but always an 
adherent, however independent, of what may generally be 
described as the Tractarian school, This, however, is not the 
recollection of those whose memory carries them back to the 
Tractarian and paulo-post-Tractarian days; and to them, ac- 
cordingly, many of the incidents recalled by the present 
volume merely revive in perhaps a somewhat abrupt manner 
these dim old impressions, which are, as we little doubt, un- 
pleasant and perplexing to younger men. Canon Ashwell, an 
elder among the juniors, seems unfortunately to have striven 
to construct a theory which should reconcile the personal 
Wilberforce of the Bishop’s contemporaries with the ideal 
hero of a younger generation, always High Church, although 
inexplicably separated in his earlier days from other High 
Churchmen, not from merely such as Newman, but even from 
such as Hook. 

On the hypothesis of this mythical High, Churchmanship, 
many of Wilberforce’s sayings and actions between 1835 and 
1845, as recorded by our faithful chronicler, would be, more 
than we care to recapitulate, puzzling, inconsistent; and inde- 
fensible: the unmeasured language about R. H. Froude, for 
instance; the depreciation of Newman’s Fustification ; the 
denunciation in the case of Isaac Williams of that doctrine of 
‘reserve’ which Wilberforce himself adopted on the Sunday 
question ; the vehement support of Mr. Garbett as Poetry 
Professor ; the horror at Hook’s appeal to High Churchmen 
to rally as a party; and the vote for stripping Mr. Ward of 
his degree. The removal of this misunderstanding is neces- 
sary to vindicate the fair fame of Samuel Wilberforce not less 
than the loyalty to the Church of those who were then really 
High Churchmen. They could hardly have been in the right, 
if his line were to pass unchallenged. Let it be fairly ac- 
knowledged that during all this period Wilberforce was not 
a High Churchman according to the only definition of that 
word which the events of tnat half-century allow us to affix 
to it, and as men such as Marriott, Hook, Mill, and Mozley 
accepted it, and then all distressing perplexities cease, while 
the impossibility of reconciling his deeds with his supposed 
party obligations disappears. In a man of active, earnest piety 
who was not a High Churchman there is nothing to puzzle, 
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nothing that is not consistent, nothing which calls for defence, 
in the course of action which we find carried out by Wilber- 
force. He may or he may not have been well counselled, 
but he was unamenable to cavil or reproach. But in com- 
pensation, every speech and every action which appreciated, 
comforted, or helped the High side was so much clearly 
gained, coming as it did from the representative of different 
antecedents. The difference was between a presumably 
sympathetic antagonist and an untrustworthy and incom- 
prehensible ally. Many years ago, before we had even met 
the then Archdeacon Wilberforce, Archdeacon Hare was 
prophesying to us that he would one day become Archbishop 
of Canterbury. We made some half-interrogatory reply about 
his being in some way a High Churchman, and were con- 
founded by the assurance of the aversion which he felt to 
the Oxford school, which naturally coloured our estimate of 
one who was still to us a personal stranger. It is hard upon 
his memory now that he should be forced to appear inconsis- 
tent and capricious, by having a position posthumously thrust 
upon him which those who could best judge of him at the 
time by personal knowledge decisively disclaimed on his 
behalf, and to which there is no evidence to show that he 
himself ever laid claim. 

We dare, at this time of day, to assert, that whatever 
was living and not dry in English High Churchmanship, from 
the time when, in 1832, Hugh James Rose started the British 
Magasine, and in 1833 the Oxford leaders launched the 
Tracts for the Times, was assimilated by or hung on to Trac- 
tarianism. It was Tractarian, or semi-Tractarian, or quasi- 
Tractarian. Here and there a student of an older school, 
impatient of what seemed to him the presumption or novelties 
of younger men, such as Bishop Mant or Dr. Maitland 
(himself a writer in the British Magazine), may have done 
good individual work, or a ruling spirit, such as Bishop Blom- 
field, with the Bismarckian instinct of governing by being 
all things to all men, may have alternately patronized and 
snubbed Tractarianism. But these and such like men had no 
cohesion, no power of gathering and keeping together a party, 
or of launching a far-sighted programme. All these qualities 
were possessed by the Tractarians, including under that name 
such auxiliary organizations as the Camdenians who flourished 
at Cambridge under the patronage of Thomas Thorp and Dr. 
Mill. Seniors, such as Dean Chandler, and, among laymen, J. 
H. Markland—to leave Bishop Phillpotts in his own place of 
unique eminence—appreciated the living force of the new phe- 
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nomenon, and generously fostered it. All this time, however, 
Samuel Wilberforce rightly, logically, and conscientiously, ac- 
cording to our estimate of his views and position, was shy of, 
frightened at, and averse from Tractarianism, both as a system 
and as personified by its leaders. He rejected the stone, and 
he was slow to appreciate that it was growing into a mountain. 

Our evidence, which we shall proceed to give in a more 
systematic form, is all found within the boards of Canon 
Ashwell’s own volume, issued and published by himself. The 
divine who, according to his estimate, ‘was a Churchman 
and a High Churchman from the first’ says, in 1834, of the 
Church Missionary Society, ‘It is my favourite Society, so 
thoroughly Church of England, so active and spiritual’ (p. 68). 
In the same year, while enthusiastic in intellectual admiration 
of Mr. Newman’s Arians, he thinks (among other disparaging 
remarks) ‘its remarks on preaching likely to be very (sic) 
injurious. There is ‘a dangerous spirit visible ;’ and ‘some- 
thing of harshness,’ ‘and a lowering view of doctrine, con- 
nected with, and hence justified by, high poetical feelings and 
holy habits, all of which I think make it very dangerous’ (p. 
69). On the other hand, he found in Mr. Newman's conver- 
sation in 1836 ‘Scripture, Christian antiquity deeply studied 
and thoroughly imbibed, humility, veneration, love of truth, 
and the highest glow of poetical feelings’ (p. 95). In 1836 
the view of baptism given in the 7racts ‘seems to me pushed 
too far’ (p. 97). In 1837 the difficulties in which he is 
beginning to find that his position as a Low Churchman with 
higher instincts is landing him oppress the Rector of Brigh- 
stone ; for, speaking to himself in his private journal of his own 
bishop, relative, and patron, Bishop Sumner of Winchester, 
he writes, ‘I am in a false position with him. I do zot¢ hold 
what he rightly dislikes in Pusey and Newman, &c., and I 
hardly know how to disavow ¢hzs, without seeming also to 
disavow what I do hold, being more High Church in feeling 
than he is’ (p. 111). Those who remember the career of that 
Bishop, who, kind-hearted as he was, felt it a matter of con- 
science not to make Keble so much as an honorary canon, 
will appreciate how far this statement goes. In the beginning 
of 1838 Wilberforce takes the trouble of explaining at some 
length, in a letter to Dr. Hook (p. 115), how he differs from 
the Tractarians, the drift of the whole being much admiration 
of the aim and of various details of the system, but a clear 
repudiation of anything like party adhesion. At length the 
Memoirs of R. H. Froude were published, for whom individu- 
ally Wilberforce had a deep affection, and of whose ‘ mighty 
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intellect’ he spoke with great feeling at the instant of his death. 
Of these, in his diary, he says, ‘They are most instructive to 
me, will exceedingly discredit Church principles, and show an 
amazing want of Christianity so far. They are Henry Martyn 
unchristianized’ (p. 120). We may, in fact, assume that this 
book distinctly threw him back. He wrote in the same year 
a letter to his brother Robert, propounding his own Luther- 
anizing view of baptism in answer to Newman’s treatise (p. 
121). Yet in 1838 he was somewhat unreasonably hurt at 
Newman refusing his contributions to the British Critic (p. 
125), while the following year is marked by the characteris- 
tically eclectic incidents of a warm friendship, involving much 
sympathy of views between the eager young clergyman and 
Carlyle, Bunsen, and Maurice, and also a brilliant preach- 
ing and speaking tour for the Propagation Society through 
Devonshire in connexion with Bishop Phillpotts’ visitation. 
In the same year Wilberforce talks of ‘a noble article by 
Mr. Newman;’ while of his new volume of sermons he remarks, 
‘their tone and standard magnificent, for holiness and separate- 
ness from the world, but I think too little evangelic’ (p. 142). 
The publication of Tract 90, in January 1841, concurred 
with the great grief of Mr. Wilberforce’s life, the death of 
his wife, and there is no letter or entry of his commenting 
upon it. But later in the year came the perversely theological 
contest for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford between 
Wilberforce’s old friend Isaac Williams, author of the tract on 
‘Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ and the 
pronounced evangelical candidate, Mr., afterwards Archdea- 
con, Garbett ; and of the latter Archdeacon Wilberforce was a 
most vehement partisan. In April 1841 he had written to 
his friend, the present Sir Charles Anderson; in reference to 
a letter of Dr. Hook’s to Bishop Longley of Ripon, ‘in which’ 
(as Canon Ashwell explains) ‘he urged that the time had 
come for High Churchmen to act together as a party, — 


‘I quite understand all the feelings you express about Dr. Hook’s 
letter, and see how you have come to feel as you do. Yet I cannot 
quite assent to what you say, and I think you do not mean it any 
more than I should. Hook’s letter pained me deeply. It is the 
very opposite of his own “ Call to Union” and it seems to me really 
quite dreadful that he should avow that he thinks it a duty to split 
into a party. For this is really the force of his words. Whereas it is - 
our very blessedness in the Church to know no other party or leader, 
but to be content in her to take the good of all, and be followers of 
none beside. Have you seen—if not, do order—* A Letter” to me 
just published by Maurice, of Guy’s Hospital, on this subject? It 
is a shilling thing, and well worth reading’—(p. 196-7.) 
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Strange to say, Canon Ashwell seems to see no more in this 
than ‘Samuel Wilberforce’s thorough antipathy of whatever 
savoured of party spirit.’ Surely the Archdeacon’s conduct 
in the following autumn at the election of Poetry Professor 
was openly and incontestably that of a party man. 

The unhappy Jerusalem Bishopric then came on the 
scene, and on February 2, 1842, he tells his brother Robert 
that he ‘cannot make out’ Dr. Hook, although agreeing 
with him on this particular question. We shall only add one 
more item to an unpleasant recapitulation: the vote to. which 
we have already referred, in favour, not only of the con- 
demnation of Mr. Ward’s Jdeal of a Christian Church, but 
of its author’s degradation. 

All these quotations and incidents are, as must be borne 
in mind, not culled from the Bishop’s autograph correspond- 
ence or his journals of the time, but merely taken from ex- 
tracts incorporated into a book of which the avowed scope 
is to establish a position at variance with the one which we 
venture to present. All that Mr. Wilberforce may possibly 
and probably have written and said upon the matter during 
those eleven years over which our examination ranges, during 
which the Zvacts were a living object of interest and excite- 
ment, can never of course be ascertained, The examples 
which we cull, not from the table-talk of that date, which has 
unhappily perished, but from Canon Ashwell’s selected letters 
and: journals, suffice to establish that Samuel Wilberforce, so 
far from being a factor, however independent, in the Tracta- 
rian movement, was really, while appreciating and honouring 
some of its accidents, fundamentally its declared and con- 
sistent opponent. 

Judging by the materials placed at our disposal, and 
testing them by personal opportunities of studying the 
Bishop’s character at a later date, we should construct the 
Samuel Wilberforce of those days as a man on the one side 
deeply pious, and on the other unconstrainedly genial and 
affectionate, cultured and eloquent, with a nature prone to 
appreciate and absorb the good points of every system, yet 
thickly grown round with what we will call the prepossessions, 
when we might have said the prejudices, of that ‘ particular’ 
one which filial affection and the conservatism of associations 
—both very strong motive powers with him, though often in 
strange conflict with his ready receptivity—would in his eyes 
invest with doubly sacred attributes. 

His system was that better phase of early Evangelicalism 
which recognized certain conceptions of a. Church superior 
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in some practical respects to those entertained by men who 
held higher dogmatic views in dryness of spirit, and also 
qualified in the particular case of the Wilberforce family by 
the grasp which William Wilberforce retained of Baptismal 
Regeneration as well as his repudiation of Puritanism on the 
question of Sunday observance. To this his son added as his 
own contribution an isolated but strong: belief in episcopacy. 

Project such a man into the vortex of early Tractarian 
Oxford, and especially into the fascinating society of Oriel, 
surround him at the University with friends and much be- 
loved relations devoted to the new departure, while those who 
in the world outside of the University were the principal 
friends and patrons of so brilliant a young man, and one so 
well worth contending for, were not only the pronounced 
leaders of the older opinions which claimed his ancestral 
allegiance, but something like the persecutors of the rising 
school in that mild way in which the nineteenth century 
persecutes :—heap up, we say, these characteristics and these 
circumstances upon a man of irrepressible energy, life, and 
ambition, and we create one who must have spoken and acted 
just as Samuel Wilberforce did. The then Bishops as a body 
may have misunderstood and mismanaged the Tractarian 
movement, but certainly the chief blame did not lie with such 
as Phillpotts, or Bagot, or Monk, or Denison, or, despite a 
caution which was too often timidity, Howley, or, in his better 
moods, Blomfield, but with such as Sumner of’ Winchester 
and Sumner of Chester. Yet the Sumners were the relatives 
and the intimates, and one of them, up to the comparative 
late day when Sir Robert Peel recommended the Archdeacon 
for the Deanery of Westminster, the exclusive patron and the 
diocesan of Wilberforce, who owed to him successively rec- 
tory, archdeaconry, stall, and better rectory. 

Bishop Wilberforce as a High Church leader has become 
an historical fact which is real, important, and much to be 
remembered ; but his having grown into that leadership is no 
more a proof of what his views as parson and archdeacon 
were than the present ecclesiastical conclusions of the two 
English Cardinals or the. political declarations of Mr. Glad- 
stone would be of the opinions on Church and: State at that 
time held. by those eminent persons. That which hides the 
change in one case, and gives prominence to it in another, 
is the absence or the presence of some visible ceremonial. 
A pervert has to be ‘received;’ the transfer of political alle- 
giance involves crossing the floor of the House ; while. the 
change of the theological views without change of visible 
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communion may be so gradual that neither the man himself 
nor his friends can exactly say when it began and when it 
ended. We shall see further on with what caution the Bishop 
of Ely speaks of the growth of the Bishop of Oxford’s views 
even after the great change had been substantially made. 

It may be urged that during all this period Wilberforce 
was intrinsically more of a High Churchman than he himself 
was aware of. Without contradicting an assertion in which 
we admit an element of truth, we must qualify it by that 
which is only an apparent inconsistency, that he was at the 
same time less of a High Churchman than he had persuaded 
himself into thinking that he was, and as he imagined that 
he ought to be rated by his High Church friends. What we 
mean is that he had had so little time, and was so little 
qualified through the possession of a hard unimaginative 
logical temperament, to think out and test the fundamentals 
of Tractarianism, that he actually imagined its leaders were 
shaking off and wronging him only because they were jogging 
along the road on which he had impatiently sought their 
company without having previously consulted the finger- 
posts. On the other hand, and in proof of his being really 
higher than he knew, his own nature, superior as it was to the 
system in which it had been trained, was unconsciously as- 
similating fragments of the reprobated system. The process 
was unconscious, and so, when suddenly brought to realize how 
much he had assimilated, and how much not, as by the publi- 
cation of Froude’s ‘ Remains,’ or Williams on ‘ Reserve,’ the 
surprise and indignation which he showed seemed inexplicable 
in a man to whom outsiders had attributed a more acute 
consciousness of the thoughts of men with whom he habitu- 
ally consorted. The extreme bitterness so consistently felt 
and often expressed by Low Churchmen at a subsequent 
period about that leading man in the other camp, who was 
certainly always the most ready to turn a sympathetic side to 
them, is mainly to be accounted for, not only from their never 
forgetting to regard him as a deserter, but by their addi- 
tional appreciation of the sort of man whom they had lost: 
one who had, as they feared, seen through and through them, 
who had gone off with his mental pigeon-holes crammed with 
memoranda of all their foibles and inconsistencies, and who 
would find it as easy and pleasant to laugh them down as to 
put them down in any more solemn way. Other men of 
learning and weight had likewise gone over to the higher 
side, but they were not commanders of light artillery, and 
their former party could therefore stand their desertion with 
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that kind of equanimity with which Tories now endure the 
personal loss of Lord Derby, while to the Evangelicals the 
defection of Samuel Wilberforce was as that of the late Lord 
Derby to the Liberals of his time. 

Keeping in mind the cautions which we have offered, 
readers may turn with great profit to Canon Ashwell’s most 
accurate, laborious, ample, and candid narrative of the early 
life and early personality of the man who rose to be Bishop 
of Oxford and Winchester. The restricting exigencies of 
space compel us to decline the pleasant task of becoming 
their guides, though we should gladly linger over many most 
interesting details of a personal kind, the characteristic letters 
of William Wilberforce for instance, and the early schooling 
of the future prelate. We can but in passing refer to an 
episode which surely was prophetic of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
courageous and successful achievement in taking up and 
carrying out the revival of Convocation. This achievement, 
carried through under the heavy irresistible importunity of the 
layman who never would take a ‘no,’ or understand a rebuff, 
was obviously prefigured in the boy Samuel Wilberforce having 
been at his private school beaten at an examination, and then 
thrashed in the body, and thus inspired with a spirit of emu- 
lation which proved lifelong, by his sturdy schoolfellow Henry 
Hoare. We must even avert our eyes from the glimpses of that 
sweet family life of Brighstone of which just the corner of the veil 
is raised, for we have in a shert space to deal with many charac- 
teristics of the public life of the late Bishop of Winchester. 

Imperceptibly do we find ourselves led on to our second, 
more interesting and more important, topic, Wilberforce, 
Bishop and High Churchman. At this turning-point of his 
career, Canon Ashwell’s documents fail us; and, although 
there may be enough in print spread through many books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, to enable the historian to con- 
tinue the narrative step by step, it is one beyond the scope of 
a reviewer. It is enough to say that, in the change, the 
Bishop’s pure nobleness of character conspicuously displayed 
itself, as it was mainly brought about by two events ; the first 
of which would naturally have tempted a lesser man into 
disappointed and sullen apathy, and the second driven him 
(considering his keen antipathy to Rome, and his peculiarly 
strong family affections) into sour intolerant Puritanism, 
These were the Hampden fiasco, and the secession of so many 
nearest and dearest to him. Canon Ashwell was, we make 
little doubt, right in pointing out how the growth of scepticism 
(of which Essays and Reviews were the evidence) was a strong 
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impulse with Wilberforce in the right direction. All danger, he 
then learned, was not on the side of Rome. If we were called 
upon to find some definite period from which we might date 
the new departure, we should say that the later Wilberforce 
first came conspicuously before the public when, in the dis- 
graceful days of the Papal Aggression scare, he alone of men 
in a high station, feeling himself called on to make a formal 
protest, did so as a Churchman against that which was an 
ecclesiastical, but not a political, wrong to England. 

In connexion with this came, at the end of 1850, Lord John 
Russell’s scandalous Durham Letter and the consequent out- 
burst, which he had by his insinuations so maliciously fomented, 
against Prayer-Book worship. True to his newer and higher in- 
stincts, the Bishop of Oxford had the courage, in a letter which 
appeared in the Guardian of March 29, 1851, addressed to one 
of his clergy who had been delated to him for Tractarianism, 
to say :—~ 

‘ There is need just now of great forbearance between clergy and 
people. Some of us, alas! have forsaken the truth, and gone over 
to the corruptions of Rome ; and this, of course, makes all who seem 
in anything to agree with those who have gone suspected. But these 
suspicions are unjust. Our people should lay them aside, and we 
should be patient. Among the best and greatest men in the Church 
of England, many have been what are now called High Churchmen. 
Such were the martyr Bishop Ridley, Bishop Andrewes, Richard 
Hooker, whom all times since have called ‘the judicious.’ But for 
the labours and sufferings of such men, and God’s blessing on their 
labours, we should not now have the Church of England ; for 
Puritanism would, as it did for a time, have subverted it, and with 
it the crown of our monarchs, our civil liberties, and, above all, our 
hereditary faith. And if now all those who believe, and labour, and 
pray, as Hooker did, are to be cast out of the Church, the Church 
of England will not long survive their expulsion, and then must 
come—first the war of all sects, and then the end of all religion. 
May God, then, of His mercy for Chnist’s sake, give us a spirit of 
love and peace, one to the other, of mutual forbearance and kind- 
ness, that through his great grace we may maintain the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.’ 


It was an unhappy falling-off from the tone of this letter, 
not less than from the protest in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
when immediately after its publication the Bishop of Oxford 
joined the two Archbishops (Sumner and Musgrave) and 
twenty-one of his’brother suffragans in an Address to the 
clergy, which under the thin disguise of some vacillating and 
inconsistent advice was cleverly intended by those among 
its signers who really understood to what they were putting 
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their hands to snub as unpopular and inconvenient the 
rapidly growing attention to decencies of worship. We have 
ground for believing that Bishop Wilberforce joined in the issue 
of this paper to prevent its being worse ; but it would have been 
far better both for the good of the Church, and for his own 
growing influence, if the paper had been worse and the name 
of Wilberforce absent from it. That this address issued at a 
moment of popular frenzy, such as this late generation with all 
there may be to trouble it has never experienced, should have 
fallen a drutum fulmen, was presumably due in the first in- 
stance to the unaided action of a single man, one of the four 
Bishops who would not sign it, Phillpotts of Exeter. Phill- 
potts made the ‘ Address of Twenty-four Archbishops and 
Bishops’ one of the sections of his anxiously expected Pastoral 
of April 9, 1851, which appeared within a very few days of 
the unlucky document. He asks: 


‘Is it not rather true that differences on incomparably higher matters, 
grave questions of doctrine, are those which really interfere with the 
unity and peace of the Church? Is it then accordant with the true 
dignity, or even very manifestly consistent with the first duty, of 
Bishops, to close their eyes, and seal their mouths, against the 
daring violation of an article of the Creed, and to look at nothing 
but little ritual irregularities ? 

‘These matters cannot be dealt with justly or effectively without 
looking at the specialties of every particular one. . . . In view of the 
attack on the doctrine of Baptism I deemed it little short of mockery 
to put forth an united address to our clergy, praying them to submit 
to us, as doubts, these small matters, many of which do not seem to 
them to be doubtful at all.’ 


As to the ritual question itself on which the Address 
dwells, Bishop Phillpotts’ conclusion is— 


‘But where no prohibition, expressed or implied, and no reason 
drawn from the particular office, or from the general tone and nature 
of our Liturgy, is opposed to the introduction of a Catholic usage 
practised before Edward VI.’s reign, I am not prepared to say that 
such a thing is always improper, much less merits the reprobation of 
the whole Episcopal body.’ 


The Bishop of Exeter’s summing up of what he considered 
the duty of the Bishops at that time to have been is that— 


‘for these reasons, and for others which it is not necessary to state, I 
ventured to urge my brethren to relinquish the proposed letter to the 
clergy—a measure which seemed to me manifestly nugatory, and 
which professes to be excused only by the commonplace phrase 
“under present circumstances ”—and, instead of it, I advised that, as 
honest Churchmen and faithful bishops, we should go to the foot of the 
throne, and there dutifully lay before Her Majesty a plain statement 
R2 
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of what those “present circumstances” are—the country agitated 
from one extremity to another by religious differences —all confidence 
in the rulers of the Church shaken—individual clergymen and laymen 
flying from the Communion of such a Church, by reason of the 
paralysis under which it seems to them to be dragging on a worthless 
and faithless existence ; a widely-spread suspicion that many more 
-—some of them, it may be, of our very best, most learned, most 
attached brethren—will soon follow; above all, I proposed that we 
should submit to Her Majesty that the only reasonable hope of 
staying the progress of the contagion is that she will be graciously 
pleased, in accordance with the practice of the best and wisest of 
her predecessors, and with the dictates of Constitutional law, to call 
together the authorities of the Church in Convocation, and empower 
and require them to deliberate on the existing evils, and devise and 
submit for Her Majesty’s sanction such remedies as to their united 
wisdom shall seem meet.’ 

We have dwelt upon this incident because, although it 
might at first sight appear rather to belong to the biography 
of Bishop Phillpotts than of Bishop Wilberforce, we believe 
that it greatly contributed to shaping the subsequent career 
of the younger prelate. A tonic influence seems to have 
proceeded from the strong old man, and although many words 
and deeds of Wilberforce’s in later years may have invited 
criticism, the animating spirit never did. .He had by convic- 
tion definitively taken his side, and he worked for it as few 
would or could work. But among the agencies which led up 
to it, the part taken by Phillpotts ought never to be over- 
looked ; and his relations towards his younger brother on the 
Bench must be realized by any historian who desires to give 
the real and not the conventional story of Bishop Wilberforce. 
Phillpotts firmly determined that he who was a youth in his 
eyes should be a High Churchman, and the more powerful 
swayed the more brilliant genius. The Bishop of Oxford has 
been long and rightly honoured as the Bishop to whose active 
personal exertions we are more indebted than to those of any 
other of his brethren for the revival of Convocation, yet we 
here read, at an earlier date, and at a moment far less pro- 
pitious than the one which Wilberforce had the tact to seize, 
the proclamation of the necessity of the step from the Bishop 
and theologian of a far older generation, which produced a 
deep effect upon the Church’s mind, in nerving it up to the 
demand. Phillpotts’ formulated claim, connected as it was 
with the revival of his own diocesan synod, made Wilberforce’s 
practical action possible for the revival of the national synod. 

In order to attain safe and clear conclusions upon the 
character and results of Samuel Wilberforce’s episcopate, we 
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must reach generals through particulars. It is not enough 
that we should analyse his influence as the key to his work ; 
but considering, as we shall show further on, that this in- 
fluence was peculiarly and uniquely personal, we may profit- 
ably depart from the logical and regular treatment of our 
subject, and begin with an attempt to put the veritable man 
as he spoke and as he looked before those of our readers to 
whom he may, unhappily for themselves, be but a name. 

Bishop Wilberforce’s oratory has alternately been depre- 
ciated and overpraised. Those who have depreciated it are 
unjust to an exquisite humour and never-failing undercurrent 
of irony; while his adulators slur over the undeniable fact 
that he was occasionally apt to be turgid and mouthy. We 
should give a good deal to be certified whether the Bishop 
had at any period of his life been a playgoer. Offhand it 
might be said that such an idea was very unlikely ; but it 
becomes less improbable when we read of William Wilber- 
force’s sensible views about keeping Sunday, so unexpectedly 
brought out by his son in defending himself against some 
detractors who thought they had got the Bishop of Oxford 
on the hip when they could blazon forth that he sat by 
while Prince Albert was playing chess on Sunday evening. 
His merits and his defects are reciprocally compatible with 
the hypothesis of his having or not having been a playgoer, 
while, of course, if the negative view be the true one, the in- 
tellectual success of one»who was in the highest sense a 
histrio of the first order was much the greater, and his 
rhetorical shortcomings so much the more excusable. 

We shall make ourselves most intelligible by recalling the 
circumstances under which Bishop Wilberforce preached the 
two sermons which made the most vivid impression upon 
ourselves, and that one which struck us as the most con- 
spicuous failure of his to which we had ever listened. They 
were all preached while he was Bishop of Oxford. The oc- 
casion of the first was commonplace enough: a charity 
sermon good-naturedly granted for the schools of a district 
church in a northern suburb of London, The church was 
Christ Church, Hoxton ; and the clergyman to whom Bishop 
Wilberforce was showing this kindness was William Scott. 
The church was of course full, the congregation being em- 
phatically of the less opulent middle class, clerks and so 
forth. The sermon was obviously an old one, and its subject 
was the lesson of the seven devils entering into the man. It 
was a good sermon, but by no means one of Wilberforce’s most 
brilliant compositions. To put the matter plainly, it was 
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falling very flat, and the preacher noticed that such was the 
case. The climax of collapse seemed imminent. He had 
reached a passage of his discourse in which he portrayed the 
unhappy condition of a young man tormented by the devil 
of sensuality. At this point the Bishop stopped, and took a 
rapid glance at the half-indifferent throng who filled the 
church, made up of prosperous tradesmen, with their virtuous 
wives and daughters, and young clerks, some of whom possi- 
bly believed that an industriously posted ledger entitled 
them to an evening spent according to their own devices. 
Then he shut his sermon book, and burst into an extempore 
sentence, the sound of which, after so many years, is still 
ringing in our ears—delivered with his slowest intonation and 
most staccato impressiveness—‘ and then sometimes a worse 
thing than that happens to that unhappy young man: the 
devil of sensuality leaves him, to be replaced by the sevenfold 
worse devil of respectability.’ Never was a sermon better 
listened to than the remainder of this discourse. 

The incident which we have just endeavoured to place 
before our readers marks a specimen of courageous ready 
genius which converts failure into success. The sermon to 
which we shall now advert was preached, under very different 
circumstances, in a little village church and to a handful of 
auditors, but that village church was Addington, and among the 
handful were an Archbishop, Longley, and a Queen, Emma 
of Hawaii. The congregation was appreciative, the building 
so small as to give free play to the most delicate inflexions 
of voice and to bring into view the most versatile changes of 
countenance. The occasion was altogether inspiriting, and 
the sermon took the form of a supposed dialogue between 
God and the human soul, beautifully and subtilely conceived, 
and acted with both the highest and finest dramatic powers. 

Once, on the other hand, we heard the Bishop of Oxford 
make what was clearly a great venture under exceptional 
circumstances, and yet undoubtedly fail. The date was 
October 1868, the scene S. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The 
hour was the evening, and the subject matter a sermon for 
the Propagation of the Gospel Society. It was during the 
Dublin Church Congress, with the shades of disestablish- 
ment gathering, and from that pulpit two or three days before 
had sounded that memorable discourse with which the then 
Dean of Cork, in a very brief time to be named Bishop of 
Peterborough, had opened the proceedings of the gathering. 
Somehow the Bishop did not seem to ‘orient’ himself com- 
fortably. The cathedral is large and at night very dark, and 
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was as strange to the Bishop as the nationality of the main 
portion of the congregation, while the pulpit is so placed as to 
give the preacher no command of the audience; so the result 
was, what would have been a good sermon from any other 
mouth, but from his a disappointment. The occasion was great, 
and Wilberforce felt it to be so, but he missed his leverage. 
The magnetic attraction was put out, but its master did not 
realize what was metal and what lacquer. At Addington, 
on the contrary, the weight and quality of all the human 
units collected round him had been accurately gauged and 
inventoried. Hence the success there and the failure at 
Dublin, where he neither knew people nor place, and felt 
that few could see him in the dim artificial light of that even- 
song. The dulcet voice sounded as sonorous and sweet as 
ever. But the preacher for his own comfort needed to be 
assured of some reciprocity of sympathy. At Hoxton, among 
that wilderness of strangers to whom he was discoursing, he 
was sure of one or two sympathetic and leading spirits, and 
he was bold accordingly. In Dublin he was a stranger, and 
the impetus was not forthcoming. The same contrast may be 
drawn from the history of that meeting at Bradford at which, 
almost a Yorkshireman himself, he was able to quell the 
brawling opposition of Yorkshire shouters, compared with the 
discomfiture which he endured at the working men’s meeting 
during the Liverpool Congress, when he found himself brought 
face to face with a packed meeting of Orange roughs. Fear- 
less as he was, he seemed always to crave for some one to be 
standing by him, not so much for succour as for sympathy. 
There can be no doubt that Bishop Wilberforce’s most 
conspicuous defect as an orator was the temptation which 
beset him to abuse his richly sonorous and flexible voice by 
mouthing his words. He probably fell into the habit from 
the desire of throwing his voice as far as possible. We re- 
member a rather amusing example of this exaggeration of 
manner which bordered upon a somewhat comic effect. It 
occurred in a discourse preached at the opening of Ardingly 
School in its temporary chapel. The preacher aptly drew the 
parable from the miracle of the poisonous gourds in the pot- 
tage converted into wholesome and nourishing food by Elisha. 
But unhappily the often repeated text was ‘There is death 
in the pot,’ and the effect of that most homely English mono- 
syllable ‘pot,’ constantly projected by Bishop Wilberforce in 
his grandest and most protracted accent, was somewhat of a 
trial to persons with a keen sense of what we will term the 
incongruous. It was as marked as it was odd that the Bishop 
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himself, in whom perception of humour was generally so 
strongly developed, seemed on this occasion quite unconscious 
of the incident. 

To say the truth, we have often felt a secret sympathy for 
that luckless knot of children who suddenly felt the angry 
glare of a whole congregation focussed on their devoted 
selves, as from the pulpit proceeded the awful commentary, ‘I 
said let us p-r-a-y, not let us l-a-u-g-h.’ We are sure that 
some humorous twinkle, some mirth-inviting intonation, some 
transient revelation of the thought which was inwardly moving 
the versatile mind, must, unconsciously to the great orator, 
have passed over his face, which, in spite of the time and place, 
was too much for the ingenuous minds of innocent youth. 

Plainly to put the case, Bishop Wilberforce’s countenance 
was so flexible that we fancy he did not himself always know 
what it was expressing. So, thoroughly to appreciate Samuel 
Wilberforce as an orator, mere familiarity with his words is 
quite insufficient. It requires the student to have been tho- 
roughly familiar with his marvellous physiognomy, in which 
pathos and humour seemed always to be strongly contending 
for the mastery, and frequently dividing the simultaneous 
expression. He must take in the colourless complexion ; the 
cheeks in his later years too puffy ; the flexible, unheroic, but 
most expressive nose; the fine brow; the sparkling, rapidly 
moving eyes; and the mouth presenting in its amplitude an 
unparalleled organ for an unique voice. 

We feel something like resentment when we think how 
many persons in coming times may draw their ideas of what 
Samuel Wilberforce was like from Mr. Richmond’s drawing of 
him in his earlier days which forms the frontispiece of this 
first volume. Excellent as Mr. Richmond is in catching a 
likeness, he cannot, of course, catch one when it is not there 
to be caught. It is abundantly clear that the zealous young 
Archdeacon, when he took himself to the artist’s studio, was 
labouring under an access of conventional propriety, and as- 
sumed accordingly a very engaging aspect of archidiaconal 
seriousness. The result is, a certainly handsome young man, 
whose mien betokens goodness, and his coat some ecclesias- 
tical rank, not less than that of an archdeacon, but in whom 
nothing but the facial line is anything like a presentment of 
Samuel Wilberforce such as he now stands before us, with all 
the infinite and lovable variety of his versatile countenance, 

So much for Bishop Wilberforce’s outward presentment. 
Having noticed him in his external aspect, we can proceed to 
inquire what was the special secret of his influence and of 
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his success. We must begin by answering this question with 
a string of negatives. It was not his erudition, which was 
more varied than profound ; it was not his strategy, which, 
however active and incessant, occasionally failed by being 
buoyant and transparent when it ought to have been wary 
and silent ; it was not his knowledge of character, which was 
occasionally strangely at fault from too guileless a belief in 
the good intentions of others, and from an ear too easily 
open to the accents of lip agreement; it was only in part his 
indefatigable zeal in organizing. The Open Sesame which 
he was privileged to utter could not be lent or parted with ; 
it was an unique gift, to describe which we shall coin a phrase 
and term it moral magnetism ; it was a sympathy which not 
only drove him to open himself to the person with whom 
he was in communication, but which drew that person to 
the Bishop’s side, and made him or her, in spite of self, co- 
operator in whatever Wilberforce pleased to set his conquered 
thrall upon. 

A gift so peculiar as this was had, of course, its dangers. 
With all his good intentions of performing every kind thing 
which he was continually promising to each and every appli- 
cant, time is limited and memory fallible; and he some- 
times gave his detractors the opportunity of persecuting him 
with the false charge of insincerity. In fact, he was too 
sincere. He spoke as he thought at the moment, while a 
more wary man would net have been so prodigal of good- 
nature. Yet, granting all this, Samuel Wilberforce’s ‘ gush,’ his 
honied voice, his attractive smile, his vigorous hand-shaking, 
were essential and important elements of his success. His 
ordinations and his confirmations were in their effects on the 
lives and consciences of the neophytes as those of no other 
bishop, and the reason of their superiority was the intensity of 
sympathy which he was able to put into actions which, in the 
hands of a good and kind but dry man, may be no more 
than necessary opera operata. 

No doubt also the consciousness that he possessed this 
moral magnetism was in some degree a snare to the Bishop 
in working out his schemes for the future administration of 
the Church. For example, as long as he lived, he opposed 
the division of the See of Winchester, and was altogether 
‘cold about more bishops. He was forgetful it may be that 
threescore years and ten were close upon him, and that 
no man could bear the burden of the oppressive variety 
of such an administration. He was impatient at the sug- 
gestion that every Bishop: of Winchester could not be ex- 
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sien to eden a anatheastewee. Neither can it be denied that his 
little zeal for an increased Episcopate was partly due to the 
fact that he carried to an excess the wholesome jealousy of 
too much cheapening an English Bishop’s status. In details 
also he was perhaps a little too anxious to make people happy 
without sufficient thought of ulterior consequences, as in the 
Acts of Parliament, which have wiped out so much Church 
history in the arbitrary conversion of Perpetual Curates into 
Vicars, or even Rectors— Rectors’ themselves sometimes the 
nominees of ‘ Vicars,’ 

Weare spared the difficult task of analysing the opinions 
of the Bishop of Oxford in the position which he so heartily 
took up, and to which he so steadfastly adhered for the re- 
mainder of his life, of a convinced High Churchman, by the 
masterly sketch presented in the Bishop of Ely’s most inte- 
resting letter, describing the ordinations at Cuddesdon, in 
which, as examining chaplain, he took a prominent part for 
sixteen years :— 


‘The conduct of a theological examination, continued through 
many years, necessarily brings out to the view of those associated 
with him the inner mind of the examiner, and the gradual modifica- 
tions, if any, of his opinions. Bishop Wilberforce’s theology, like his 
character, was many-sided. It had affinities with all the great parties 
comprehended within the Church. Upon the doctrines of Justifica- 
tion and Sanctification, he was in harmony with the Evangelical School 
rather than with Bishop Bull ; in regard to the Sacramental system, 
he was in accord with Andrewes, Ken, Brevint ; whilst the intense ac- 
tivity of his own mind gave the speculations of the Broad Church 
party an interest in his eyes, which, joined to the affectionateness of 
his nature, held him in the bond of sincere friendship with some of 
its leaders. From this character of his theology, it followed as a 
necessary consequence that he should be exposed to the charge of 
inconsistency from all sides ; the fact being that, when to one school 
he appeared to be compromising a truth, he really so spoke and 

taught respecting it because upon that special point he was in accord 
with the opposite school. 

‘ My own observation does not witness to any marked change of 
doctrinal opinion during the years in which I was associated with 
Bishop Wilberforce, although the varying controversies of the day 
may have given more definite shape to what he had all along held. 
Thus the doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper a commemorative sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth 
pleads before the Father the atoning death of the Son, imitating in a 
divinely appointed way our Lord’s own intercession above—this doc- 
trine of late assumed, I should say, a greater prominence to his mind. 
So, again, the identity of the public and private absolution as to po- 
tential effect became, perhaps, a more important tenet with him, as 
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he thought he saw a growing disposition to make private confession 
compulsory. Accordingly, he of late was careful to have inserted in 
the examination papers a question which should draw forth a recog- 
nition of the sameness of power and effect in the three forms of abso- 
lution provided in the Prayer-Book. Similarly, the controversy as 
to the authority of Holy Scripture (whilst he most certainly rejected 
the theory of verbal inspiration) rendered him increasingly careful in 
testing the candidates as to their knowledge of the radical difference 
between the two propositions—‘‘ The Bible contains the word of 
God,” and “the Bible zs the word of God”—and in urging the latter 
as the only adequate definition.’ 


The passing reference to the Bishop’s views upon Justifi- 
cation is explained and illustrated by a letter to his brother 
Robert of the date of 1838, which is too long to reproduce, 
but which will be found on page 121 of the Memoir. So in 
1839 Mr. Newman is declared to be ‘too little evangelic;’ 
while in 1845, though Dr. Pusey is ‘a very holy man, at 
whose feet the then lately consecrated Bishop ‘ would sit,’ yet 
‘I see that he is, if I understand God’s Word aright, most 
dark as to many parts of Christ’s blessed gospel.’ It is clear, we 
think, from the Bishop of Ely’s explanation, that he would not 
have thus expressed himself in later years ; while from Bishop 
Woodford’s tone it is equally clear that Bishop Wilberforce 
had never quite reached his chaplain’s own eminently moderate 
conception of orthodox Anglican doctrine. He always refused 
to have Bishop Bull recommended to his candidates. 

How far misleading even to himself Canon Ashwell’s con- 
ceptions of the Bishop’s opinions during the earlier period 
were, can best be seen by referring to some words contained 
in the Introduction, which we have no hesitation in declaring 
to be the most beguiling and the least accurate of all the state- 
ments in the book. We refer to the passage wherein the 
writer, discussing the Bishop’s memorable episcopate, talks of 
‘the way in which he converted the High Church movement 
from being a mere school of opinion, as its tendency was when 
he came to his See, to become the most powerful of active 
agents in practical duty.’ No one can exaggerate the Bishop 
of Oxford’s power in promoting the practical activity of the 
Church movement, and in preventing its degenerating, after 
the fervour of its first activity had been spent, into a mere 
school of opinion, who stops short of claiming for him a mo- 
nopoly. But in the name of the brave good men who had 
been toiling along the paths of practical activity as standard- 
bearers of the High Church party, while the Rector of Brigh~ 
stone and the Archdeacon of Surrey was still following out 
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the illusory dream of an eclectic Low Churchmanship with a 
High Church varnish—to which, with all his energy and popu- 
larity, he was unable to rally half a dozen or perhaps even 
two genuine recruits—we protest against that one assumption 
as no less cruel to him than to those whom it directly hits. 
Of course the results of practical activity after 1845 were more 
successful and on a larger scale than before that date, because, 
by the law which governs the next to earliest stage of all 
revivals, with the adolescence of every great movement labour 
and anxiety are apt to be at the maximum, while visible 
results may still be tentative and undeveloped. The workers 
toil that others may enter into their labours, and with com- 
parative ease reap what they have sown. Were the Oxford 
Tracts, the Library of the Fathers, and the Anglo-Catholic 
Library ; were the British Magazine, the British Critic, and 
the Christian Remembrancer, mere manifestoes of a school of 
opinion? Wasthere nothing more practical for the soul than 
opinion in the sermons of Newman, Pusey, Hook, Marriott? 
Was Lord John Manners’s first experiment of a sisterhood in 
Albany Street only a display of opinion? Were the gigantic 
strides which church building and church restoration took only 
the exuberances of some school of opinion? Were those active 
worshippers at early services, and the then novel phenomena 
of frequent communions, who thronged Christ Church in 
Albany Street, Margaret Chapel, Holy Trinity at Brompton, 
S. Paul’s at Knightsbridge, Christ Church at Hoxton, merely 
the votaries of opinion as contrasted with practice? When 
Nathaniel Woodard planned his schools and Edward Cole- 
ridge his Missionary College, were these men merely revelling 
in a sterile enjoyment of opinion? Did opinion only prompt 
the National Society to make its great plunge, and at S. 
Mark’s to undertake the true training of the trainer? Did 
Glenalmond, S. Columba’s, Radley and Bradfield, merely 
mean opinion? When S. Peter’s, and in a few years S. 
Saviour’s, Leeds, were consecrated, did opinion reign or prac- 
tice ? When Selwyn embarked for New Zealand with Whyte- 
head and Abraham to support him, and when the creation of 
an expansive, broadly conceived Colonial Episcopate was 
decreed, was the banner then lifted aloft that of scholastic 
opinion merely, or of opinion fructifying into practice ? 

We have tested in sorrow and surprise this extraordinary 
passage, because it gives the key to the fundamental error 
which has reduced what otherwise would have been a very 
excellent biography to the level of a very good one ; an error 
which was, we fully believe, unconsciously generated in the 
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author’s mind from his having started with an implicit theory, to 
which he shaped facts, instead of allowing theory to be evolved 
out of the facts as they revealed themselves to his inquiry. 

We cannot travel over the many incidents which sum up 
Bishop Wilberforce’s episcopal career in his triple aspect of 
diocesan, supplementary Metropolitan—as all felt him to be- 
and protector of Colonial and American Churches. His share 
in the revival of Convocation, of which we have already said 
something, belongs to general history. We may profitably 
present him in his relations to one question, with which our 
Communion has been and is, for good or bad, abnormally 
agitated. His treatment of the worship controversy affords 
an admirable instance of his large-hearted charity and wise 
readiness to assimilate existing tendencies. Personally, he 
cared less for the beauty of holiness in worship in its syste- 
matic, or we may say scientific, aspect, than might have been 
conceived by those who were not in his more intimate confi- 
dence, or had closely watched his public utterances. The 
zsthetic side of his character found its pleasure in the beauties 
of nature. His Oxford training had so little prepared him 
for the simple, not to say bald, ceremonial of the evensong at 
Margaret Chapel during Mr. Oakeley’s incumbency, that upon 
May 6, 1844, he wrote :— 


‘Went with Fosbery in the evening to Margaret Street Chapel. I 
shall never go again. It was so odd as to provoke attention to 
separate details, instead of the.true devotional purpose. Oakeley’s 
sermon was poor and barren in the extreme. ‘The singing beautiful ; 
one Old Version Psalm to an old Gregorian tune was quite mar- 
vellously beautiful’ (p. 237). 


In the following year he had an opportunity of showing, 
in an amusing way, how little he had learned of what bishops 
have come to call Liturgiology. The Dean of Westminster, 
as he then was, had to read an opening address at the 
Winchester meeting of the Archeological Association (now 
Institute), and he was actually able, in the presence of some 
who had heard, and perhaps read, something of the rituals of 
Sarum and York, and recollected S. Gregory the Great’s in- 
junctions to S. Austin, from which undoubtedly distinctive 
English ritual took its rise, to talk of ‘a worship which con- 
sisted mainly in gazing upon the vicarious decorations of a 
priestly class’ (as to which we have for thirty-five years been 
puzzling ourselves to attach a meaning to ‘ vicarious’), and to 
denounce a ‘ceremonial made up in great measure of pompous 
processions, and litanies wherein external significance was 
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prized more highly than the secret sigh of the broken heart.’ 
From this rhetorical burst a matter-of-fact listener might have 
inferred that his preference lay in favour of prayers devoid 
of external significance, or, in other words, dark and unin- 
telligible. In pleasant contrast to these vain words we find, 
on Canon Ashwell’s personal testimony, that the Bishop had 
learned not only to appreciate but to practise at personal 
inconvenience that laudable obligation of the Reformed not 
less than of the Unreformed Church—the perpetual recita- 
tion by the clergy of the Daily Offices. In confirmation of 
this incident we may observe that the Bishop vigorously and 
successfully resisted attempts to weaken the obligation which 
were made within the Ritual Commission. In his last years 
the Bishop was much troubled with the vagaries of the ultra- 
ritualists, whom, notwithstanding personal predilections, he 
treated with exemplary tenderness. But in that memorable 
charge to the candidates for ordination which, as it fell out, 
was delivered only four days before his death, while giving 
the neophytes timely warning against excesses and eccentrici- 
ties alien from the true spirit of the Church of England, instead 
of picking his examples from fields where there is, we grieve 
to say, far too much to pick, the Bishop of Winchester launched 
a conventional indictment, which revealed the slight study he 
must have bestowed upon the question in its systematic aspects. 
As a typical instance of abuse, he fell foul of incense, as incom- 
patible with the mind of the Church of England, quite forget- 
ting, not merely that he was condemning the Divine ritual of 
the Jewish Church, and the natural instinct of all religions 
except Mohamedanism, but that he was actually casting a slur 
upon the memories of Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, and Sancroft. 
Had he said instead that the adoption, in the present state of 
public feeling, of incense was infinitely unwise, he would have 
said what was’ unanswerable and most salutary. But in taking 
the line which he did he was only giving an easy triumph to 
the men whom he was striving to restrain. 

Yet Bishop Wilberforce, in his latter years, showed him- 
self the generous protector, the fatherly and affectionate 
champion, not only of ceremonial up to the level of his own 
improved appreciation, but of many more decided develop- 
ments. If the secret history of the Ritual Commission 
could be written, the record of his unceasing exertions in the 
cause of toleration would surprise Puritans, and win the 
gratitude of Ritualists. In every successive division for con- 
ceding some allowance of vestments his vote was given with 
the minority, In the framing of that first Report, which 
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after all only ‘restrained, and did not prohibit, there his in- 
fluence made itself powerfully felt. There were two long 
debates (each running into a second day) within that argu- 
mentative body, of which, perhaps happily, no report exists, 
upon both of which the Bishop fought a good fight, and 
on one was victorious, while on the other he was only nar- 
rowly defeated. He mainly helped in the discomfiture of 
a proposal, which seemed at its inception likely to have been 
accepted, to abolish the black-letter days. No one could say, 
or did say, that the actual calendar was the best which could 
have been devised; but in favour of its retention it was 
urged that, viewing the impossibility of any revision of the 
list, it was better to keep it as it was than cynically to break 
our historical connection with the Church of other days and 
countries by wiping it out. The astonishment of certain 
members of the Commission, as they gradually discovered 
that they were being beaten by absolute argument, was 
curious to behold. On the other occasion the Bishop was 
not so fortunate. The original draft of the new lectionary, as 
it proceeded from the Committee which had prepared it, con- 
tained lessons from Tobit; and these we believe would have 
been in the Prayer-Book now, had not, unfortunately, a states- 
man, to whom for various reasons the whole Commission 
looked up with great respect, risen, and on grounds of some 
assumed unpopularity attaching to them, proposed the ex- 
cision of the selections from Tobit. For two days the battle 
raged, and at last the innovators won by a narrow majority. 

Bishop Wilberforce lost no time in taking advantage of 
the plain common-sense reading of Lord Cairns’s judgment in 
the early Martin v. Mackonochie case, to adopt the eastward 
position, for which he had a decided predilection. However, 
on the delivery of the Purchas judgment, he thought himself 
compelled to return to the north end ; but, after a very transi- 
tory and perfunctory exhortation to his clergy to do what is 
called ‘obey the law,’ he left them free to read the Rubric 
preceding the Prayer of Consecration either in a natural or a 
non-natural way. One distinguished clergyman who had set 
up a reverent presentment of moderate ceremonial in a noble 
church in Hampshire was much troubled at being sent, in 
the early days after the judgment, to the north end by his 
diocesan ; so, after enduring the burden of his canonical obe- 
dience for several weeks, he took advantage of the proximate 
visit of some friends of his own and the Bishop’s to represent, 
in language of dry humour, what he expected to endure if 
they should detect him taking his station at the north end, 
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The answer which he received enabled him, for the too short 
remainder of his life, to resume his position ‘before the table’ 
with a safe conscience. 

We may here note that the now so common practice, on 
the part of the Bishops, of relieving the repulsive grimness of 
their black and white costume by deferring to the canon, and 
assuming their doctor’s hoods, was, for England at all events, 
started by the Bishop of Oxford, to whom it was suggested 
by a lay friend during a chat over Archbishop Longley’s fire- 
place at Addington. We rather think that Bishop Forbes 
had already assumed his hood in Scotland. 

The few friends who were privileged to assist in laying the 
Bishop’s remains to rest in Lavington churchyard, on being 
previously admitted into the sitting-room within his mansion, 
into which the coffin had been carried, saw standing at its 
head a conspicuous crucifix. It is impossible to conceive that 
those who placed there that sacred effigy should not have 
been conscious that the act would have been well pleasing to 
Samuel Wilberforce. Of what a growth in the appreciation of 
external reverence this was a symbol we need hardly indicate. 

The labour which Canon Ashwell has bestowed upon the 
hundred pages in which he tells the story of the unhappy 
Hampden affair, so far as the Bishop of Oxford was mixed up 
with it, is exemplary; in particular the impartiality which 
he has shown in his selection of documents, whether making 
for or against Wilberforce, is worthy of the highest praise. The 
concurrent judgment alike of those to whom Bishop Wilber- 
force’s memory is most precious, and of those who would 
most richly enjoy the opportunity of detracting from his 
great fame, is that he sadly mismanaged the business, while 
his error was one of judgment only, and was prompted by 
thoroughly disinterested and generous feelings. Agreement 
upon this conclusion is the best ending for a matter the revival 
of which was alike inevitable and regrettable. So we do not 
hold ourselves in any way bound to tread again the weary 
path of that obsolete inquiry, although we are glad to be 
enabled to print for the first time Bishop Wilberforce’s own 
apology contained in that ‘Letter to a Friend’ referred to in 
pages 504-6 of the Memoir, the publication of which he sus- 
pended on the advice of friends, and notably of Sir Robert 
Peel, whose adverse opinion is contained in a letter given by 
Canon Ashwell. The copy of the letter from which we were 
allowed to make our transcript is in the writing of a near 
relation of the Bishop’s, and it bears his autograph signature. 
We owe it to the kindness of Mr. F. H. Dickinson, who is 
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connected by marriage with the Bishop’s family. The only 
observation which we desire to make upon it is to call atten- 
tion to the explanation which it gives of one incident in the 
affair which has evidently puzzled Canon Ashwell and all his 
previous reviewers ; namely, how the Bishop could have re- 
voked his Letters of Request. Canon Ashwell hazards the 
conjecture that this was done ‘before they were accepted.’ 
It now appears that those which had been originally issued 
were irregular, and therefore void, so that if the suit had 
gone on, fresh letters would have had to have been signed by 
the Bishop of Oxford :-— 


‘My DEAR FrRiIEND.—If the question before me were “Shall I 
answer the attacks of newspapers?” I should not hesitate for one 
moment as to my course. The best answer to such charges is Silence 
and a Life. ‘They are best met, like subtleties of the Sophist, by the 
*‘ Solvitur ambulando.” But when a friend ‘like yourself tells me that, 
“whilst you know all the truth, you find others puzzled,” I cannot 
refuse your request that I would put an explanation of what has 
passed into writing :— 

‘You tell me I am blamed— 

‘I. For twice condemning Dr. Hampden without having read his 
works. 

‘II. For having at last changed my side. 

‘I will explain the ground of both objections. 

‘I. I voted in 1836 (in 1842 I did not vote) for the declaration 
of the distrust of the University on these grounds. (a) My own 
reading convinced me that there was so much of over-statement, 
want of reverence, and obscurity iz ‘he Bampton Lectures as fully 
justified the University in pronouncing its distrust of Dr. Hampden 
as a theological teacher. (4) Beyond this, Zhe Observations on Dissent 
appeared to me directly to contravene the Thirty-nine Articles. 

‘ My judgment in both these cases was grounded on my examina- 
tion of Dr. Hampden’s writings. Again, I joined with other Bishops 
in representing to Lord John Russell the evils which would result 
from the appointment of Dr. Hampden. This also I did on what I 
now deem sufficient grounds—namely, the censure of the University 
and the alarm of the Church. This was intended as a private and 
friendly representation. ‘Those who made it hoped that it would 
lead to the institution of such enquiries as would procure an authori- 
tative sentence on the soundness or unsoundness of Dr. Hampden’s 
writings. Had it been so received it might have remained a private 
representation, and would have preserved the peace of the Church. 
Received and answered as it was, its privacy and its purpose were 
alike defeated. 

‘II. I am blamed for having changed my side. 

‘ My answer is a very short one. 

‘I have never done so. 

‘I justify now, as I have ever done, both the censure of the 
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University and the representation of the Bishops. I biame, as I 
have ever blamed, the selection for the Episcopate of a Divine 
under censure, and the refusal of full inquiry before a competent 
tribunal. 

‘ My decision, on which depends the appearance of change of side, 
was in a different subject matter. I was urged to allow the im- 
pugners of Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy to bring the matter to issue in 
the Court of Arches through the machinery of my court. This I 
was assured by high authority I could do, ministertaliy, and without 
expressing any judgment myself on his guilt or innocence. This I 
consented to do, stating at the time in writing that I did so, pro- 
nouncing no opinion thereby on the question of the unorthodoxy of 
the writings impugned; but merely to obtain a judgment of the 
Courts thereon. After this I consented to the request of the pro- 
moters of the suit to seek, as Bishop of the Diocese, for explanations, 
assurances, and retractations. In doing this I discovered that Zhe 
Observations on Dissent, BOTH EDITIONS, were /egal/y beyond all 
doubt (under the provisions of the Clergy Discipline Bill), and in 
my judgment morally, also, withdrawn. ‘The case of the Bampton 
Lectures remained. As to them, then, I had now this question 
before me: zot, do they justify the expressed suspicion of the Uni- 
versity ; but will they a/one warrant me, as Bishop, in sending Dr. 
Hampden to trial for heresy in the Court of Arches, Dr. Hampden 
reclaiming against such a trial? This question was the more. fotced 
upon me by the fact that, owing to a technical innaccuracy in the 
former “letters of request,” I must execute new “letters,” and, in 
fact, begin the suit de novo if it was to be instituted at all. To de- 
termine this question, then, I carefully examined two points— 

‘I. How far in the subject matter of “ false doctrine ” the act of 
a Bishop in sending a presbyter to trial in the Court of Arches could 
be, as it had been represented to me, purely ménisterial. 

‘IE How far the Bampton Lectures, without the Obsernations on 
Dissent, and, as the writer had since explained them, would warrant the 
extreme charge. 

‘On the first point I found that. the Judge of the Arches Court 
would not receive ‘‘ Letters of Request” accompanied with a statement 
from the Bishop sending them, that he did not himself consider. that 
there was sufficient ground for a criminal suit. His act, that is to 
say, could not be purely ministerial, but must involve a judgment 
that there was sufficient ground to support a criminal suit. 

‘I was therefore driven to the second inquiry: Do the Bampton 
Lectures, without the “ Observations on Dissent,” and with Dr. Hamp- 
den’s explanations, afford ground for a criminal trial? To settle this 
question I studied them again, and with them Dr. Hampden’s Ex- 
planations given since 1836, which I had not had before. I was not 
now blind to what I still deem the faults of the Bampton Lectures ; 
but I was convinced that they would not, alone and explained, support 
a suit. I could not, therefore, for any ulterior end (such as obtaining 
a public trial, or protesting against Dr. Hampden’s consecration) say 
that they would. I had changed no opinion I had before expressed. 
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But altered circumstances required from me altered action, unléss 
I preferred apparent consistency to substantial justice';' unless I 
would assert to the Arches Court that there was legal ground, which 
I believed there was not, for trying Dr. Hampden’ criminally,’ I 
therefore refused to re-institute the suit; and for other reasons, and 
to prevent an imputation which (from my knowledge of the person 
with whom I had to deal) I expected to be thrown out, namely, that 
I had spoken of receiving concessions which had never been made, 
I stated in'detail, in my letter to Dr. Hampden, the exact facts by 
which I was led to drop the suit. In doing this‘I implied no dis- 
satisfaction with the censure of the University, or the representation 
of the Bishops ; for I justified both. I expressed no satisfaction with 
the appointment of Dr. Hampden or the conduct of the minister. 
But I stated that I thought there was no longer a /ga/' ground ‘for 
resisting the consecration. I hoped by this detailed statement to 
promote the peace of the Church, first, by showing that some ‘sen- 
tence on Dr. Hampden’s writings had been’ pronounced (namely) 
by his Diocesan after a close study of them, and after hearing all the 
allegations of their impugners; secondly, by showing’ that some 
satisfaction (all I believed to be attainable) had been won for the 
Church ; and thirdly, by satisfying all that in dropping farther op- 
position, they only acquiesced in the consecration of a Divine whose 
Diocesan was satisfied that he could not /ega//y be proved guilty. It 
was for this farther reason—namely, to secure this end—that I stated 
in detail what seemed to me to have been obtained ; and that I 
added my conviction of the unfairness of “the Extracts” from the 
Bampton Lectures, from which I am convinced that many ‘have 
formed an exaggerated estimate of what is objectionable in them. 

‘One word more, and I have done ; ‘for as to the despicable mo- 
tives which some have imputed to me I will’ not stoop ‘to notice 
them. But it has been taken for granted that in all this I acted 
alone. So fat from this being the case, that I consulted all my right 
reverend. brethren who were within my reach, and acted with the 
advice and concurrence of five out of six of those whom I was able 
to consult. I, as Diocesan, was to lead the way, and they to-follow. 
Accidental circumstances alone prevented the-immediate declaration 
of a concurrence which would have added the greatest weight to my 
own judgment. 

‘Tam, my dear Friend, very truly yours, 

‘S. Oxon,’ 
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Apostolical Succession in the Church of Sweden, By the Rev; 'A; 
NicHotson, LL.D., Incumbent of Christ ‘Church, Leamington. 
(London; Rivingtons, 1880.) 


THE question of: the Swedish Episcopal succession has come lately 


very much to the front, so much so that the Archbishop of Canter- 
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eens ona the 6 ile of Nieicinen: saute before the close of the 
last meeting of Convocation, drew the attention of the Bishops of 
the Southern Province to the subject, So early as 1853 an investi- 
gation had been entered into in Rome, at the instance of a Church- 
man, who was requested to procure information on the question 
for some Swedish gentlemen of position. The main object was to 
establish by evidence that Dr. Petrus Magnusson, or Magni, Provost 
of the House of S. Bridget, in Rome, had actually been consecrated 
Bishop of Westerés. The result of the inquiry was that a letter from 
King Gustavus Vasa to Pope Clement VII. was fcund in the Papal 
archives (which was published in the Guardian), but no evidence of 
the act of consecration could be produced. It emerged in the course 
of the inquiry that the whole records of Papal consecrations, in- 
volving the position of many Bishops in Italy and elsewhere, were 
consumed some years after in the conflagration which resulted from 
the sack of the city by the troops of the Constable of Bourbon. A 
certificate from the Archivist Marini substantiated the fact that no 
evidence of the actual consecration of Petrus Magnusson was forth- 
coming. The next step was to procure the best evidence from 
historical documents that from him flowed the existing Episcopal 
succession. The materials for forming a clear judgment on this 
question fortunately abound. Dr. Nicholson, who had for some 
years acted as British Chaplain in Gottenburg, was well acquainted 
with the Swedish language, and enjoyed the confidence and friend- 
ship of some of the Bishops and higher dignitaries, has devoted his 
attention to the subject, and having gone to Sweden last autumn to 
examine the Registers of Upsala, the Diary of Wadstena, and other 
documents, has published the result of his inquiries. We shall shortly 
epitomize them, but we earnestly recommend Churchmen, both here 
and in America, whither many Swedes have resorted, to procure this 
libellus and study the question carefully for themselves. 

The first evidence is the King’s letter to the Pope requesting his 
Holiness to consecrate Petrus Magni as Bishop of Westerds, Sommar 
as Bishop of Strengniiss, and Haraldson as Bishop of Skara, besides 
the Pope’s Commissary, Johannes Gothus, as Archbishop of Upsala. 
The latter could not at the time he consecrated in consequence of 
the exile of Archbishop Troell, who was banished as a traitor, and 
refused to resign his see. ‘The consecration of the others was 
delayed by the Pope for no assignable reason, but they received 
their Orders at a subsequent period from Petrus Magni by desire of 
the King. What then is the historical proof that Petrus Magni 
ever acted as Bishop in virtue of his consecration? Wardenberg 
was Papal prothonotary and Apostolic Secretary in 1524; and Com- 
missary at Rome for the Diocese of Trondhjem, in Norway. In the 
course of his duty he despatched from Rome an official communi- 
cation to the Norwegian Primate, Archbishop Olavus Engelbrechtsen,. 
in which he says, éwter alia :— 

‘ Praeeterea de mense Martii expedivi ecclesiam Arosiensem in Swetia, 
pro nostro religioso patre et domino Petro Magni . . . qui etiam 
consecratus fuit in episcopum Arosiensem Dominica ante ascensionis 
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Domini, et hoc ad scripta regis Swetiz et capitoli Arosiensis, quod 
dictum Dominum Petrum absentem in Episcopum postulavit, qui ‘vii. 
Maii ab urbe in Swetiam descendit,’ &c. 


The Diarium Wadzstenense, which is preserved in the University 
Library of Upsala, and is reckoned one of its choicest treasures, 
mentions that Petrus Magni and another were despatched in 1506 to 
Rome for the purpose of recovering the House of S. Bridget, and 
the entry of 1524 states, ‘that on the day following the separation 
of the Apostles came our brother Doctor Peter Magnusson from 
Rome, after having been consecrated “as Bishop of Westerdés,”’ &c. 
The contemporaneous and historical evidence of the consecration 
is very strong, and reference is made to Peter Svart, Confessor to 
Gustavus Vasa, whose express statement is confirmed in the follow- 
ing century by Tegel, by Rhryzelius, Theiner, and the other writers 
who are quoted by “Dr. Nicholson. 

On his arrival in Sweden Petrus was acknowledged by the Pope’s 
Legate, who then administered Upsala, and by others who were 
champions of the Papacy in the troublous times which soon arose owing 
to the ingress of Lutheranism. He consecrated three Bishops in 1528, 
and the circumstances were singular, as he was compelled by the 
King to consecrate them without waiting for the Papal mandate. 
All this is certified by contemporaneous historians. The immediate 
cause for the action of the King was his desire that they should 
officiate at his marriage and coronation, and he threatened to nomi- 
nate others in their place if they scrupled to act. 

The King was anxious that the marriage ceremony should he 
performed by the Archbishop of Upsala, and accordingly Laurentius 
Peterson was consecrated for that See by Petrus Magnusson with the 
full ritual of the Roman Churth, including the use of chrism, which 
the King insisted on. ‘Three additional Bishops had beer previously 
consecrated by the same prelate. When Gustavus adopted Lutheran 
opinions the Bishops were placed in a very difficult position, and a 
remarkable protest was written by Petrus Magni, and by Sommar of 
Strengniiss, who declared their irreconcilable hostility to the new 
opinions, and protested that they were compelled and forced to 
consecrate the above-named Bishops, ‘which they exceedingly de- 
plored.’ 

After his death an epitaph or epitomized biography of his life was 
written, which is given by Dr. Nicholson. Four of the lines are as 
follows :— 

‘Per me sacratus non paucus episcopus extat, 
Quorum nonnulli deseruere fidem : 
Inde Lutheranis procrevit clerus in orbe 
Suecorum ; mentem sauciat idque meam.’ 


Laurentius Peterson, the above-named Primate, died in 1573, 
but before his death he stereotyped the Church procedure as to 
Episcopal consecrations in the ‘Church Ordinance’ of 1571, which 
regulates the existing practice. 

We must refer our readers to the exhaustive treatise of Dr: 
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Nicholson for the history of the consecrations after Petrus Magnusson’s 
death. The evidence of the catholicity of the succession is very 
strong. It is to be regretted that the consecrations were carried on 
by single Bishops, which it appears might have been avoided.. The 
Anglican Church is probably the one which has more than any other 
carefully secured at all times the canonical number. The Church of 
Rome’s practice is not so regular. For instance, the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States was founded by Dr. England, Bishop of 
Charleston, who seems to have been the only link in the succession 
at the outset. 

As this treatise has been dedicated to King Oscar by his special 
permission, it may be taken for granted that His Majesty is desirous 
of seeing the Church placed in a Catholic position. And as it may 
be hoped that intercommunion with the Church of England is only 
a question of time, that happy event might be accelerated if, after a 
most careful inquiry into the full circumstances of the case, a suffra- 
gan of Canterbury and the Primus of Scotland were invited to take 
part in a consecration. We conclude by expressing a hope that in a 
future edition of this interesting little work, Dr. Nicholson will add 
the full text of Petrus Magni’s Protest, the form for the Consecration 
of Bishops, a catena of the succession in each See, and the form of 
the Order of the Coronation of the Kings of Sweden. 


1. Zhe Book of Private Prayer. (London: J. Whitaker, 1880.). 
2. Family Prayers. (London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., 1880.) 


Ir seems at first sight surprising that the Church of England should 
not yet possess any authorized and generally accepted forms of pri- 
vate or of family prayer. It is not for want of endeavours in that 
direction ; and that from a date anterior to the origin of the Book of 
Common Prayer itself. A ‘ Prymer in English,’ of about the end of 
the fourteenth century, was printed by Mr. Maskell in vol. ii of 
his valuable Monumenta Ritualia. ‘Three Primers appeared in the 
reign of King Henry VIII., between 1535 and 1545, all containing 
short forms for the Seven Hours. The last of these, commonly 
spoken of as ‘ King Henry’s Primer,’ was reprinted, each time with 
some alterations, in King Edward’s reign, in 1547, 1549, 1551, and 
1552. In 1553 appeared Zhe Primer, or Book of Private Prayer, 
modelled on the Book of Common Prayer. ‘This contains only 
Morning and Evening Prayer, with varying Psalms and Lessons, for 
each of the seven mornings and evenings of the week. At the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth’s reign a return was made to the earlier form of 
Primer, that of 1559 being a reprint of the Primer of 1552. But in 
1560, and again in 1563, reprints were issued of the Edwardian 
Primer of 1553. Yet neither these, nor the illustrated Book of 
Christian Prayers, first published in 1569, and again, with conside- 
rable alterations, in 1578 and afterwards, nor the Latin Orarium 
(1560), and Preces Private (1564), prepared for the use of the studious, 
seem. to have been at all generally adopted by those for whose use 
they were intended, or to have held their ground for any length of 
time. The causes of this lie partly, no doubt, in the general. un- 
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settlement of a time of religious change ; but also partly (we think) 
in the character of the books themselves. The obvious fault of the 
earlier Primers, and of their reprints in Elizabeth’s reign, is that they 
are miserably meagre representatives of the ancient Hours; such as 
devout persons, if accustomed to the fuller forms of the old Breviary, 
would never be likely to accept in lieu of them ; while, if not so ac- 
customed, they would certainly never be won to that form of devotion 
for private or household use by the bald and mutilated presentation 
of it provided in the Primers. And this would undoubtedly be still 
more the case with the studious and scholarly. Of such there were 
not at that time many, even among the clergy ; and, of the few there 
were, many would probably be content with the private use of the 
Book of Common Prayer. As compared with that indeed, the 
Primers of the later series, beginning with 1553, would obviously 
have no chance; since any who liked that form of devotion for 
private use might just as well, or better, have used the Prayer-Book 
itself, and probably did so. All that was needed more (and we are 
half inclined to say, all that is needed now) for general use in private 
was a tolerably full authorized appendix of Orationes ad diversa, or 
‘ Prayers and thanksgivings for various objects and occasions.’ This 
might easily have been so arranged as to cover all the ground that 
the Common Prayer itself did not cover; and much of it, after 
sufficiently lengthened sifting and trial, might usefully have been per- 
mitted for use, at discretion, in the Public Service. Something of 
this kind is almost universally admitted to be necessary now, to sup- 
plement the felt insufficiency of our Public Prayers for the more 
varied requirements of modern Church life. 

In later times, especially by Cosin in 1627, and again by others 
after the Restoration, many*valuable manuals of private devotion 
were issued, but not by authority. Our own times have seen a large 
production of such books, and among them the two placed at the 
head of this notice, the first modern attempts to meet the want by 
authority. For these, the first of which is issued by a Committee of 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury (but as yet only 
tentatively, and not with the authority of the House), while the se- 
cond is ‘prepared by a Committee of the Upper House of Convo- 
cation of the Province of Canterbury,’ and ‘ published by authority 
of the House,’ we do not anticipate a much larger measure of success. 
Indeed, considering especially the large number and varied character 
of the very excellent manuals for private and family use now current 
in the Church, we hardly think them likely, especially the first, to 
come into use at all ; certainly not in their present form. 

The Committee of the Lower House, in the preface to their 
report introducing Zhe Book of Private Prayer, themselves remark 
that ‘they find so many excellent collections of prayers for this pur- 
pose» have already been published, that they hesitate to add to their 
number, and indeed feel some doubt whether they can in this: respect 
improve on the labours of others.’ To this admission they add, with 
a charming zaiveté (what seems to indicate a somewhat unfortunate 
selection of the Committee) : ‘ Had these works been brought to the 
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notice of the Committee before they commenced their labours, it is 
possible that they would have hesitated to embark upon the matter 
at all.’ This is remarkable, certainly. An outsider would have 
supposed that a full acquaintance, not only with ancient liturgical 
stores, but with the devotions now actually current among us, would 
have been among the first necessary qualifications for a task in many 
ways so difficult and delicate. 

Looking at the book itself, it is needless to say that there is 
nothing to obiect to in the matter or substance of it, though some of 
the prayers are much too long and too rhetorical. The arrangement 
of the selected Psalms is open to criticism, ¢.g., in allotting Psalm 23 
to Friday rather than to Thursday; 69 to Saturday rather than to 
Friday ; and 22 to ‘eventide’ on Friday rather than to ‘noon.’ 
The provision of an office for the Seven Hours of the day, as well as 
the association of a special subject or mystery with each hour, will 
commend itself to many among us ; though we fear that just that 
very class of minds will be apt to prefer the old Canonical Hours, 
which are now obtainable in English adapted to modern use, and of 
which we hope yet to see more perfect and more generally acceptable 
editions. Premising that the notice prefixed to the published edi- 
tion invites ‘suggestions for its improvement,’ to be sent to Lord 
Alwyne Compton (whose change of address, from Chadstone to The 
Deanery, Worcester, we heartily rejoice to note), we have ourselves 

marked the following as defects and objections, some of them, per- 
haps, remediable :— 

1. The entire absence of any Litanies. 

The absence in the form of confession of any address to God 
as Father, which is noticeably found in all our Prayer-Book Con- 
fessions. 

3. The misplacement of the Collect for the day immediately 
after the opening Lord’s Prayer: a liturgical monstrosity only par- 
alleled by— 

4. The insertion of seven Collects (/) before ‘O Lord, open Thou 
our lips.’ 

5. The insertion of ‘O Lord, open Thou our lips,’ at every Hour. 

6. The misplacement of the Meditation, which would come better 
before the commencement of the Office, as a sort of preparation and 
‘ directing the intention.’ 

7. The insertion of a Creed at every Hour. 

8. The unprecedented use of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
and worse, of fortions of them. ‘There is great wisdom in the prohi- 
bition, inserted in the Shortened Services Act, of the use of any portion 
of the Communion Service (including, of course, the Nicene Creed) 
in the compilation of the additional and special services permitted by 
that Act. 

g. The absence of the Ayrze and Paternoster before the con- 
cluding prayers, and of any Preces, or Versicles and Responses. We 
think that such versicles are just as appropriate in the private as in 
the social or public recitation of an office, and we miss them much ; 
while the omission of the central Lord’s Prayer, with its introductory 
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Kyrte, seems to us absolutely intolerable, and to betray an entire 
absence of all liturgical instinct, though we have had, alas, to submit 
to it, under the Shortened Services Act, even in Bishops’ Chapels. 
Surely that central Lord’s Prayer is the very core and kernel of the 
whole office, the one absolutely essential feature, the point from 
which all else before and after has radiated in exact correspondence 
with its own structure : Praise first, in the Psalms, &c., to answer to 
‘Hallowed be Thy Name ;’ then the reading of the Word, answer- 
ing to ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done ;’ and Prayer after- 
wards, answering to the later petitions. 

10. The omission of the Antiphon or Anthem, and the Versicle 
and Response, inserted before the Memorials in the ancient forms. 

11. The monotonous identity of structure in all the seven forms. 
In the old Hours the structure of Lauds, Vespers, and Compline 
differed from that of the Day Hours, so giving variety. 

12. The Blessing at Eventide. The good rule prohibiting the 
use on other occasions of portions of the Communion office, applies 
to this as well as to the proposed unusual use of the Nicene Creed. 

13. The hymns, too, at the Day Hours are misplaced between the 
Lesson and its Canticle. ‘Fhey ought to come before the Psalms. 
Our principle is this, that, over against the long unbroken compo- 
sitions, popular in uncatholic and anti-catholic quarters, the Church 
has always favoured the use of various constituents in devotional 
formularies, Hymns, Psalins, Lessons, Canticles, Responses, Collects, 
&c. ; but that these constituents have always been arranged on a 
principle and in a certain well-established order, and that in the com- 
pilation of devotional forms out of these constituents an arbitrary 
departure from that order is not to be tolerated. Thus in the 
Bishops’ Book of Family Prayers the placing of the Lesson defore the 
Psalm has an awkward wrong-side-up kind of effect. The house- 
holds in which the book will be used will be all familiar with the 
recognized order of the Book of Common Prayer, and will be simply 
puzzled and put out by meaningless departures from it. A long 
inclusive prayer ending with the Lord’s Prayer is another thing. It 
stands on distinct grounds of its own, has at least the advantage 
of simplicity, and is, we think, really preferable to a series of liturgical 
materials shuffled anyhow. Yet the Bishops’ Book has very much 
to recommend it in respect of its matter, if only the following slight 
changes in arrangement could be made, so as to bring its order into 
closer conformity with what Church people are accustomed to. The 
Psalms should precede the Lesson, and the Hymn the Creed ; while 
the Lord’s Prayer, preceded by the mutual Salutation with the Oremus 
and Xyrie, should be placed at the beginning of the prayers instead 
of at the end. In like manner, in the Litany, the Ayre and Lord’s 
Prayer should be placed before the Versicles and Responses at the 
close of the Litany proper, instead of at the end of the Collects. 
The Litanies themselves are good, and so are all the newly composed 
prayers in the Book, especially those based on New Testament pas- 
sages. We have doubts about the short ‘Confessions of Faith’ 
provided as alternatives to the Apostles’ Creed. Looking at the 
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generality of households into which it is hoped such a book may 
penetrate, and at the needs of servants and of the young, we doubt 
the expediency of multiplying common forms, such e.g. as confessions 
of sin and creeds. Yet we think the Friday Confession, from the 
51st Psalm, a real gain, if only the words ‘Our Father’ were inserted 
after ‘O God’ in the first line ; the words ‘ Here let a short pause be 
made,’ inserted in parenthesis between ‘ before me’ and ‘Turn Thy 
face;’ and ‘Grant this, O Father, for His merits’ sake, Who died 
and was buried, and rose again for us, Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord,’ were added at the end. This last we consider essential. In 
the Prayer-Book»no prayer addressed to the Father (except, very 
oddly, the Bishop’s prayers in the Confirmation Service) is without 
its plea ‘Through Jesus Christ ovr Lord,’ and the last place where 
this should be omitted is surely a prayer for forgiveness. Thus 
amended, we would make this the daily confession, confining it, on 
the whole, to the evening ; and would banish all the rest, except the 
very good form given for use on Saturdays, which, however, is rather 
a prayer for forgiveness, and a very solemn and touching one, than 
a confession of sin. The only defect or omission of any importance 
which we note is that of a prayer for use during the week, or at 
least on Thursday and Saturday evenings, in preparation for the 
Communion of Sunday. The good general prayer appointed for 
Sunday morning is not full enough on that special point, and comes 
too late. An early celebration would be over before it was used. 
Lastly, we would suggest that the Morning and Evening prayers be 
printed consecutively for each day, rather than all the mornings and 
then all the evenings. This last is, to be sure, the arrangement of 
the Roman Breviary. We do not know whether this recommended 
it to the Bishops. 


The Convocation Prayer-Book, being the Book of Common Prayer with 
Altered Rubrics. (London: John Murray, 1880.) 


Mr. Murray deserves our best thanks for this most useful volume. 
The ‘altered rubrics’ show what would be the condition of the 
Prayer-Book if amended in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, contained in the re- 
ports presented last year to the Queen, as the results of the Letters 
of Business that had been granted to those bodies. These new 
rubrics have, of course, no authority. But they are of great value 
and interest as exhibiting the changes agreed upon after years of 
deliberation by the two Convocations. And no doubt they will be 
to some extent followed, if not in present practice, yet in future 
legislation. The new or amended rubrics are clearly marked by 
thick square brackets ; and all the points of difference insisted upon 
by the Northern Convocation are distinguished by foot-notes with 
the word York appended in italics. ‘This book will be useful to all 
clergymen, as for instance in its careful rules for the concurrence of 
festivals, and it will be actually indispensable in all future discussions 
of proposed changes in the Prayer-Book. Added to which the 
practical convenience of seeing the amended rubrics in their proper 
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places, instead of having to search for them in the Reports of Convo- 
cation, is one for which we cannot be sufficiently grateful. 


A Church of England Hymn Book, adapted to the Daily Services of 
the Church throughout the Year. Compiled and edited by the 
Rev. GoprREY THRING. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1880.) 


WE are ready to give a cordial welcome to any well-meant and well- 
executed contribution to the hymnody of the Church. And we had 
hoped much from Mr. Godfrey Thring’s long expected compilation. 
We are the more sorry to be unable to speak of it in very laudatory 
terms now that it has appeared. In fact, it disappoints us very much 
on a careful examination of its contents. We may first say, in passing, 
that, in spite of the publisher’s warm commendation of the attractive 
getting-up of Mr. Thring’s book, we think its form singularly un- 
inviting. It is a thick squat book, in a sad-coloured green cloth 
binding ; and its pages are disfigured by the addition of marks of 
musical expression to almost every line of every hymn. We know 
that there are precedents for this; but we think them not worth fol- 
lowing. Surely it is better to allow choir-masters and precentors a 
little liberty in this matter of emphasis. Mr. Thring himself admits 
that the tunes themselves ought not to be stereotyped. In public 
hymnody an exaggerated and strictly regulated artificial emphasis is 
even worse, to our mind, than the opposite extreme. What would 
be thought of a book of common or private prayers marked with the 
accents and italics suggested by an ‘ elocution master?’ The ‘say- 
ing’ of prayers on a monotone is our happy protection from the 
polytonic vagaries of individual caprice or conceit. Hymns, after 
all, have a devotional value and purpose in people’s private devo- 
tions, which is scarcely less important than their effective musical 
rendering in the congregation. We contend that marks of musical 
expression ought to be confined to the noted books used by the 
choir. 

In an interesting preface Mr. Thring lays down some valuable 
rules for forming a hymn book, in most of which we agree thoroughly. 
But we do not think he has been successful in the practical applica- 
tion of his own rules. We think it quite right to exclude many of the 
sentimental egotistical hymns, of a purely subjective character, which 
disfigure some modern collections. But far too many of this kind 
are to be found in Mr. Thring’s own book, some of which too bear 
his own honoured name. It is almost inconceivable that the com- 
piler should have admitted such a hymn as ‘Come unto Me, ye 
weary,’ which in the second and third verses presumes to give para- 
phrases, or rather parodies, of our Lord’s own words, and to call them 
respectively the ‘loving’ and the ‘cheering voice of Jesus.’ We 
doubt whether a lower bathos of bad taste has ever been reached in 
a high-class hymn book than in the following verse of hymn 500, one 
meant for congregational use at Holy Communion by a (happily) 
anonymous author. We quote it verbatim with its marks of ex- 
pression :— 
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ve Are all prue andes ?—Is the heart secieniaiint ? 
Invited guest, O search that heart and see : 
cres. The waiting feast,—by whom shall it be shared ? 
mf. Oh, is all ready ?—#/. All, excepting thee! 


In the next place Mr. Thring takes credit to himself for strict ad- 
herence to the ‘ broad and general principles upon which our Church 
is founded.’ In this worthy aim he does not stand alone, as he 
seems to think he does, among modern hymnologists. In the carry- 
ing out of his aim he does not seem to us particularly happy. There 
is a hazy use of the word ‘Sabbath’ for the Lord’s Day. On the 
other hand, not only are Wesley’s fine Eucharistic hymns omitted, 
but comparatively few of the noble dogmatic hymns of the me- 
dizeval Church find a place in this collection. These latter are in- 
valuable, not only as a connecting link with the earlier ages of the 
Church, but for their teaching value. It is true that many of the 
translations of the old Latin hymns are crabbed and unpoetical. 
And we strongly sympathize with Mr. Thring’s desire to make his 
hymns poetry as well as verse. But he might have improved the 
existing translations or produced better ones. ‘The close and vigo- 
rous translation of the Vexil/a Regis, as it stands, after the polishing 
work of many hands, in the ‘Hymnary,’ is an example in point. It 
is almost incredible that this fine hymn does not appear in Mr. 
Thring’s book, except in the insipid paraphrase from Mr. Chope’s 
collection. After all, the Latin hymns, whatever be the ruggedness 
of their English form, are far too precious to be abandoned. We 
notice with great regret that the following among others are wholly 
omitted : the Vent, vent, Emmanuel, the Creator alme siderum, the 
O filii et filia, and the Sponsa Christi. The Dies /re appears with 
ever so many stanzas omitted. The only ancient hymn retained for 
Christmas-tide is the Adeste fideles. ‘The greater antiphons, be- 
ginning with O Safientia, do not appear. No ancient hymn for Lent 
is preserved. The old Ambrosian Easter hymns have vanished. 
Only one ancient hymn is saved in the Proper of Saints, and not 
even one in the Common of Saints. Theinsertion of ‘God save the 
Queen’ as a hymn for use in church is no compensation for these 
hiatus valde defiendi. One of the most beautiful of hymns, Mr. 
Ellerton’s ‘Welcome, happy morning,’ for Easter (a translation of the 
Salve, festa dies), is conspicuous by its absence. Other omissions 
may be accounted for, perhaps by the scarcely generous rule of the 
proprietors of Zymus Ancient and Modern, who, in Mr. Thring’s case 
as in other insiances, have, as Mr. ‘Thring tells us in his preface, ‘ un- 
like other compilers and authors, refused to allow the insertion of 
hymns of which they hold the copyright.’ The present compiler, 
however, has followed the bad precedent set by Hymns Ancient and 
Modern in changing Faber’s beautiful refrain, ‘ Jesus, our Love, is 
crucified "—itself an echo from S. Ignatius—into ‘ Jesus, our Lord.’ 

Finally, regarded as a companion to the Church’s yearly cycle of 
worship, this. book is certainly inferior to some of its predecessors. 
For example, the Circumcision has, strictly speaking, no proper hymn 
at all. New Year’s Day is overburdened with no less than eight. 
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The Al/cluia dulce carmen is ordered to be used ‘before Lent’ in- 
stead of ‘before Septuagesima.’ The Septuagesima season is most 
meagrely provided for, there being only one hymn for each Sunday. 
The Lent hymns are too few, and “Passion Sunday is not marked at 
all. On the other hand, the Occasional Offices are amply supplied. 
And the general hymns are very numerous, though at the expense of 
the proper seasons, for which many, reckoned under this head by Mr. 
Thring, were originally written. 

We are very sorry that we cannot speak more favourably of this 
compilation as a whole. It is scarcely likely to supersede any of its 
predecessors, and we think it would be a retrograde step for any con- 
gregation to adopt it in place of most older collections. But we do 
not deny that it has considerable merits. It bears marks of careful 
and loving thought. And it will have a value for private use. Mr. 
Thring’s own compositions, which are numerous, are many of them 
already well known and highly re They are all far above the 
average standard of modern hymns. ‘The book is well indexed. 


Sanctorale Catholicum; or, Book of Saints; with Notes Critical, 
Exegetical, and Fiistorical. By the Rev. Rornerr Owen, B.D. 
(London : C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880.) 


Mr. Owen’s Jntroduction to the Study of Dogmatic Theology, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1858, gave a promise of literary activity which 
has not been fulfilled. But we welcome kindly the quaint and attrac- 
tive volume which has again brought his name before us. Every one 
who knows the Roman Martyrology must have felt the peculiar charm 
with which its daily record of the triumphs of faith in every age and 
clime seems to invest the great truth of the Communion of Saints. 
The sense of the onenesS»and continuity of the Church is borne in 
upon the soul most forcibly by the endless procession of the saints 
and martyrs, confessors and doctors, of successive ages, which the 
roll of a Sanctorale unfolds before the mental eye. The earliest 
Martyrologies were little more than catalogues of names, with, how- 
ever, here and there invaluable additions of chronological, biographi- 
cal, and geographical particulars, that often, if not always, enshrine 
germs of truth that are of the greatest interest to theological and 
historical students. But, as time went on, innumerable fables, some 
highly poetical and instructive, others puerile and grossly exaggerated, 
became encrusted on the original records. The famous Golder 
Legend is the most femiliar type of this popular and uncritical 
kind of martyrology ; and in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
is to be found the vastest compilation of all the materials, good, 
bad, and indifferent, of an exhaustive history of the saints of the 
Christian Church. Mr. Owen tells us in his preface that he had 
originally intended to compose some such digest of these materials 
as Mr. Baring-Gould has anticipated him in producing in his volumi- 
nous Lives of the Saints. But his actual work, now before us, is very 
different. He carefully avoids the emotional treatment adopted by 
the last-named writer. Above all, he includes in his list many of the 
‘just men’ who have lived in the Anglican Communion since its 
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severance from the See of Rome. Thus Andrewes’ and’ Bedell, 
Berkeley and Beveridge, Bull and Butler, Charles I.:.and Cosin, 
Nicholas Ferrar and Herbert, Hickes and Hooker, Samuel Johnson, 
Keble and Kenn, Laud, Leighton, Robert Nelson and Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sancroft, Shakspeare, Thorndike, Ussher and ‘Wesley, and 
Thomas Wilson, among others, figure as English worthies and‘ famous 
men,’ in this latest Sanctorale, Mr. Owen’s notes are often highly 
piquant. They deal severely with many fables of the Roman Bre- 
viary, and apply, fost unexpectedly, many lessons’ of the past to 
present political and ecclesiastical difficulties. They have thus the 
personal interest that attaches to the lucubrations of writers of ‘an 
older school. Of course multitudes of names, of doubtful authority, 
or of comparatively small interest, are excised altogether. But Mr. 
Owen has shown a pardonable indulgence to the claims of ancient 
British and Irish, and more especially of Welsh, saints. S. Iltutus 
the Abbot, S. Petrock, S. Tudno, and the saints of the Island of 
Bardsey, may be specified. ‘To the commemoration of the latter 
saints this characteristic note is appended :— 

‘The insula de Henli (I quote a Papal rescript), in Welsh “ Ynys 
Enlli, the isle in the flood,” was the Iona of Wales; the most ancient 
monastic establishment in North Wales, the retreat of Cambrian saints, 
the sepulchre of the chiefs, and a famous place of pilgrimage. A singular 
relic of olden time still lingers on down to the present day. For a farm, 
on the southern slope of the romantic Eivl mountain, remains tithe-free, 
charged from ancient times with the duty of supplying homely refresh- 
ment to the weary pilgrim bound on the holy errand to Bardsey. The 
charge is no longer onerous.’ 


We can promise any one, who will read day by day the commemo- 
rations of Mr. Owen’s Sauctorale Catholicum, a feast of entertainment 
as well as of most suggestive instruction for a whole year. 


Facsimile of the De Imitatione Christi. The Imitation of Christ : 
being the Autograph Manuscript of Thomas’ Kempis, reproduced 
in facsimile from the Original preserved in the Royal Library at 
Brussels. With an Introduction by CHARLES RUELENs, Keeper 
of the Department of Manuscripts, Royal Library, Brussels. 
London : Elliot Stock, 1879.) 


Ir any uninspired book deserved the honour of such a loving and 
costly facsimile reproduction of the original autograph manuscript as 
this, it is undoubtedly the famous /mztation of Thomas 4 Kempis; 
the work which, next to the Bible itself, has (it is said) seen the 
greatest number of editions, The facsimile is .a perfect triumph of 
typographical art. Photozincography has reproduced every stroke of 
the original manuscript. The paper was made expressly for this. work 
in Holland, and is an exact copy in texture and colour of the original. 
The binding is imitated from a contemporary Dutch specimen of a. 
Book of Hours. It is a most precious and. dainty little volume of 
about 200 pages, only 44 by 35 inches in size, and deserves to be 
kept in the box with which the publisher has provided every copy of 
the reprint. There is a large margin, and the manuscript, which is 
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very illegible, cramped, and contracted, only occupies a space of 3 
by 2 inches on each page. M. Ruelens, who has edited the work, 
prefixes an excellent dissertation in English. He tells us that the 
codex ends with these words : ‘ Finitus et completus anno domini 
mccccxli. per manus fratris thome Kempis in monte sancte Agnetis 
prope zwollis.’ A note on the fly-leaf records that the book originally 
belonged to the monastery of the Canons Regular of Mount Saint 
Agnes near Zwolle. This house perished during the rising of the 
Netherlands against Spain, and the Brethren took refuge at S. Mar- 
tin’s, Louvain, which belonged tothe same Order. In 1577 Johannes 
Latomus, prior of the Monastery of the Throne near Herenthals, 
seems to have recovered this manuscript from the ruins of Mount’S. 
Agnes, and to have given it before his death, which happened in 
1578, to his friend, John Bellére. This Bellére was a learned man 
and an eminent printer at Antwerp. He had two sons, who were 
Jesuits. Through their influence the precious codex was given to 
the Jesuits’ house in Antwerp, whence, on the suppression of the 
Order, it passed into the Burgundian Library at Brussels. No ques- 
tion could have arisen as to the authorship of the /mitatio, and no 
one would have suggested the claims of Gerson, or of the imaginary 
Gessen or Gersen, had the colophon quoted above been understood 
to mean more than that Thomas 4 Kempis was the scribe or copyist 
of the volume. But it was in vain that Bishop Malou, of Bruges, 
asserted that Thomas, by copying the four books of the /mitatio at 
the head of other works, of which he was indisputably the author, 
practically ‘declared himself to be the author’ of them all. It was 
left to Dr. Carl Hirsche, of Hamburg, to decide the prolonged con- 
troversy by discovering, on a careful collation of the manuscript, 
certain peculiarities of pumetuation, and above all, certain rhythmical 
and condensed periods, which seem to distinguish all the writings of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and which are above all conspicuous in the /méfa- 
tio. Indeed, a fifteenth-century manuscript of the /mitatio, preserved at 
Brussels, is described at the beginning and the end as Zibe//us mustce 
ectlestastice; which was a wholly unintelligible title until Dr. Hirsche’s 
discovery. Add to which, that the chronicler, Adrian de But, writing 
in 1480, speaks of ‘frater Thomas de Kempis de monte Sanctae 
Agnetis’ as the author of ‘quoddam volumen mefrice super illud 
“Qui sequitur me ;”’ ze. the opening words of ‘the Jmifatio.. We 
think that the claims of Gerson are finally disposed ‘of by the accu- 
mulative internal evidence which we have thus briefly described. 

Dr. Hirsche has published a rhythmically arranged edition of the 
Latin text ; and we are told that an English edition, imitating this 
thythm, is in preparation.’ We fear it will be a failure: for how can 
any translation give the effect of the original cadences? This little 
book will be a choice present to lovers of the /mitatio, even though 
few will be able to decipher the text. The printing of the English 
preface is a marvel of typographical beauty. If done at Brussels, it 
reflects the more credit upon all concerned. 
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A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects,and Doctrines ; 
being a Continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by 
WiuiaM Smit, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of’ Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London, 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Vol. Il.—2aba—Hermocrates. 
(London : John Murray, 1880.) 


THE second volume of this valuable work has followed the first with 
a commendable promptness, which speaks of really surprising industry 
and labour on the part of those on whom lies the burden of editing 
and arrangement ; not to speak of the contributors, of whom, how- 
ever, there are many, and whose work is therefore the lighter. 

The Dictionary appears to us to have somewhat changed its cha- 
racter during the incubation of the present volume, and to have be- 
come far more comprehensive and encyclopeedic in character. Indeed, 
the editors explain that this is the case, and that, therefore, the work 
will extend to four volumes instead of three, as originally proposed. 
‘They felt,’ they explain in a somewhat pedantic way, ‘that the value 
of a dictionary of early Christian biography would depend both upon 
the completeness of its onomasticon and upon its thorough discussion 
of the greater names.’ What the editors meant we presume by this 
tautological sentence was an onomasticon, i.e. a dictionary or register 
of names; and no doubt this is a useful aim for the editors to have 
put before their eyes. A little more severity of editorial -control 
would, however, have saved, it seems to us, a good deal of space that 
here is occupied with but little advantage, if not to the very reverse. 
Thus we find four several paragraphs headed with the name Zadbert 
or Eadberht and referring to the same person. Surely all these should 
have appeared at the head of one and the same paragraph. 

We are somewhat at a loss also to determine the principle which 
has governed the editors in accepting or refusing names. It is not 
at all obvious why such names as Eposicus, EGBERT, most of the 
Gothic kings, GUNTRAMNUS Boso, and similar personages should 
have been included. ‘The insertion of the name of the Empress 
HELENA no doubt may be justified by her having come into contact 
with the succession of events at an interesting point ; but what place 
have HaprRIAN, HERACLIUS, GORDIANUS, GALLUS, and others of the 
Emperors in a dictionary of Christian biography? We could under- 
stand the insertion of all names without distinction in a general bio- 
graphical dictionary, but we do not understand that it is desired or 
aimed at to make the present work assume that character ; and it 
would seem to be increasing the bulk of the work needlessly to insert 
some personages of secular history whose rafforts with its special 
subject of the history of religion are at all events but slight. 

Passing by this and such further considerations of the same class 
as suggest themselves, the general execution of the work seems to us 
thoroughly good. The separate articles include, indeed, a great num- 
ber that will never, in all probability, be of the slightest use to any- 
body, since these are brief notices of persons of whom nothing is 
known save a single mention in some early or medizeval writer; a 
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reason which, to our mind, hardly justifies their insertion by the hun- 
dred. But the more considerable articles are in every case worthily 
done. Afocryphal Gospels is by the veteran Professor Lipsius of 
Jena, and has been admirably translated, evidently by the hand of a 
master ; it is a most learned and meritorious essay worthily ren- 
dered. Zhe Fathers ‘seems to us, though not otherwise than praise- 
worthy, not quite equal to other things we have from the same pen. 
Ethiopian Church struck us in reading to be not quite sympatheti- 
cally written. The week of the Passion, i.e. Holy Week, is spoken 
of as ‘ Passion Week,’ according to a later and incorrect usage, and 
the sacerdotal idea is apparently denounced as ‘a strong Jewish ele- 
ment.’ On looking at the list of writers we find that the initials 
H. R. R. appended to this article denote the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, 
D.D., President of Cheshunt College; but we think Dr. Reynolds 
might have made somewhat more allowance for the peculiarities, even 
if strange and unfamiliar to him, of the hierarchical system of the 
Abyssinian Church. 

Under the heading Grecory we have not less than eighty articles, 
and it is remarkable to notice how many distinguished men in eccle- 
siastical history bore this name. Some of these, however, were mere 
nobodies, of whom little or nothing is known—voces et preterea nihil— 
and not a few were laymen. Gregorius Nazianzenus, by Professor 
—now Archdeacon—Watkins, is especially spirited and accurate. On 
the.other hand, we cannot think the article Gop at all worthy of the 
dignity of its subject. Partly commonplace and partly inadequate, it 
merely refers to parts of its subject, which ought to have been fully 
gone into and discussed. Thus, for example, the treatment of an 
idea which lay at the bottom of most of the heresies which flourished 
during the Gnostic period; for (say) two hundred years, viz. that of 
the séngleness or simplicity of the Divine Nature (xatura illa simplex, 
to use Origen’s phrase), is most insufficient, the subject being dis- 
missed in just six lines. 

We will not, however, continue the disagreeable task of fault- 
finding ; nor, indeed, is it needful to do so, for, on the whole, the 
work is executed with great care and is of a surprisingly high stan- 
dard. It will bean addition to our English literature which was much 
needed, and-will no doubt prove to be, when complete, of great and 
permanent value. 


Mr. Parker's Fallacies Refuted. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Selborne on the Advertisements and Ornaments Rubric. By 
the Rev. W. Mitton, M.A. (London: J. F. Shaw, 1880.) 


Mr. MiLtTon’s process of what he calls refuting Mr. Parker is that 

stale poor trick of minor controversialists which consists in borrowing 

their adversaries’ terminology, and then perverting it to some totally 

different meaning from that which it had been adopted to imply. 

After this the sophist has only to perform the childishly easy task of 

crowing over the discrepancies between the facts as they really oc- 
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curred and what they would naturally have turned out if the pre- 
tended premisses had been any true representation of things as they 
really were. For example, Mr. Parker shows conclusively that 
Elizabeth never ‘took Order’ through means of the Advertisements 
in any way which a constitutional lawyer would respect and recognize, 
and Mr. Milton pretends to demolish him by wilfully misunderstand- 
ing the expression ‘Order’ and assuming some ‘word of mouth’ 
Order on the Queen’s part, which no court nowadays, or perhaps at 
any time, would have recognized. Again, he struggles to evade the 
fatal absence of even the semblance of authority for the Advertise- 
ments within the Province of York by juggling with a preliminary 
direction to that Province, as if it had the force of a consummated 
procedure, giving to the Advertisements validity in the Northern 
Province. 

All this nibbling at Mr. Parker is, however, only the padding of 
the biggest and most grotesque mare’s-nest against which we have 
ever stumbled. Mr. Milton boldly seizes the Ornaments Rubric by 
the throat, and proclaims that he of all men who have ever lived 
is the first to whom have been revealed the profundities which under- 
lie that mystic phrase ‘in this Church of England dy authority of 
Parliament in the second year of King Edward VI.’ So well did 
Elizabeth, Parker, and Cecil keep their secret ; so close, mute, and un- 
inquiring were Parliament and Convocation in that apathetic age, 
—so also those revisers of 1661--so wary even now have beén Lord 
Cairns and Lord Selborne—that the privilege of the great revelation 
has been reserved to the laborious pamphleteer, in whom English 
literature again boasts of a Milton, raised, like his great namesake, 
to smite the sacerdotalists hip and thigh by revealing the true scope 
of a provision in an Act of Parliament, and of a rubric, over which 
for more than three hundred years the acuteness of lawyers has been 
foolishness and the lore of canonists ignorance. Burghley, when he 
assented to or perhaps proposed the mysterious ‘by,’ put more 
meaning into that monosyllable even than he commanded when, as 
we learn from the Cvé#ic, he so emphatically shook his head. We all 
of us know that it is a rule in drafting Statutes that the expressions 
employed in them shall, as far as possible, not explain their own 
meaning, but shall contain covert and figurative allusions to other 
expressions, calling for a constant exercise of the imaginative or 
poetical faculty, on the part of the jurists. and the Courts who have 
to interpret them, in order that they may apprehend those latent 
innuendoes which must be guessed in order to reach the esoteric 
meaning of the statute. It is equally axiomatic that this principle of 
elliptical drafting is most habitual and appropriate in statutes like 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, which embody severe coercive penal- 
ties against infraction of their provisions. 

In the present case Mr. Milton’s lucid analysis has fastened upon 
‘by,’ and he has evolved the great fact that ‘ by’ is not exactly ‘ with,’ 
nor ‘ with’ quite ‘by.’ The chain of the argument is now complete. 
When Elizabeth’s legislators enacted that those ornaments of the 
minister were to be retained and bein use as were ‘in this Church of 
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England dy authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward 
VL.,’ Parliament enacted with a force and a precision which leaves 
nothing to be desired that such ornaments of the minister are zot 
to be retained and be in use as were in the Church of England 
‘with authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward 
VI.’ Mr. Milton condescendingly explains that ‘by authority’ 
means by that particular and sole authority, and ‘ wh authority’ 
not only by that particular authority, but by some other concurrent 
authority also. The upshot of this burlesque argument is that be- 
cause priests did of say Mass in cope and surplice before the 
Reformation, therefore these vestures were ‘by’ authority of Par- 
liament in 1549; and because they did say Mass before the Refor- 
mation in chasuble and alb, therefore these vestures were ‘ with’ 
authority of Parliament in 1549. So cope and surplice stand, 
chasuble and alb fall. Weshall not insult our readers, who understand 
something of drafting, ‘ by’ or ‘ with’ any refutation of this absurd sug- 
gestion. But we must gratify Mr. Milton by pointing out one result 
of this theory which he does not seem to have considered. Before 
the Reformation the clergy wore their surplices when they said their 
morning and evening services in Church, and by the Prayer-Book of 
1549 they still say them in surplices. It is clearthen by Mr. Milton’s 
proposition that the use of the surplice in 1549 was ‘with’ and not 
‘by’ authority of Parliament, and is therefore not covered by the 
legislation of 1559. 

Mr. Whalley was much laughed at when he brought in a bill or- 
dering the clergy to wear a surplice and nothing else. Mr. Milton 
would even strip himself of that poor rag of Popery. Fora time 
he might like Eve stand naked but not ashamed; but he would 
soon find that his paradisé; which we cannot compliment him by 
terming a paradise of the wise, had become paradise lost. 

Mr. Milton becomes quite pathetic when he confides to the 
public and Lord Selborne in reference to his great discovery, that 
‘I regret to know, from correspondence with which you have 
honoured me, that it is one on which I have not yet succeeded in 
carrying your lordship with me.’ Mr. Milton as a man,.a minister, 
and a controversialist, is vexed at heart that the jurist whom he 
delights to honour should be so slow in apprehending an argument 
which, as propounded by himself, ought to have secured unquestioning 
adherence from the ex-Chancellor, ‘for, advocated by yourself, and 
applied with the legal accuracy and accomplished insight, which charac- 
terizes your lordship’s mind, to the extensive ramifications of this 
wide subject, it would rapidiy gain the attention and adhesion of all 
impartial Churchmen, and furnish the long vainly sought solution of 
the vestiarian problem.’ At last, to our great pleasure, we have 
reached the point of perfect agreement with Mr. Milton. When 
Lord Selborne shall have made himself the unquestioning mouth- 
piece of Mr. Milton’s crotchets, the vestiarian problem will have 
been solved. 
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The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General Editor,—J. J. S. PERowNeE, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Zhe Epistle to the Romans. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. C. G. Moute, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. (For the Syndics 
of the University Press. Cambridge and London, 1879.) 


A FEW yeats ago it would have been thought a strange thing that a 
Dean of Peterborough should condescend to edit a book for schools. 
It would have been thought more strange, and perhaps with reason, 
that he should include among his sub-editors, for a biblical commen- 
tary for boys and girls, the names of any Nonconformist scholars 
(however eminent), and that he should see no objection to present 
to those, who are expected to learn from the several volumes, varieties 
of opinion on ‘points of doctrine,’ and ‘questions . . . ofthe 
deepest theological import,’ such as should make it worth his while 
to write a preface declaring his irresponsibility. 

However, the volume now before us is one which we can honestly 
welcome. Mr. Moule (who is in some sort known to us as a writer 
of religious poetry, and as a member of a family distinguished for 
missionary zeal as well as for academical attainments) has produced 
a commentary which is thoroughly up to the mark in point of accu- 
rate scholarship and acquaintance with the result of textual and 
critical inquiry. Having gone through several chapters point by point 
we neither miss any critical note, nor find any statement which .has 
not at least fair and probable ground. In iii. 31 we might suggest 
‘the faith’ as a better version than ‘ faith ?’ 

Perhaps the Epistle to the Romans will not be a subject very 
frequently read in schools. Yet the sketch of S. Paul’s life (17 pp., 
with a map) may be found useful for other Epistles and the Acts. 
The Argument of the Epistle takes 16 pp. of close print. We think 
there are in the notes some passages which are beyond a lad’s capa- 
city. For instance, he might want help to connect the excellent ex- 
position which is given of xiv. 23 with the English text presented to 
him. We do not know in what relation this series of the English 
Bible for Schools will stand towards the Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges, which the same general editor has projected and an- 
nounced ; but the English reader will be glad to find the quantities 
of the crucial proper names in chap. xvi. properly marked for him, 
while the Greek student need not (we think) be ashamed to take this 
volume for an authority on points of scholarship. With this view, 
the note on severity (xi. 22), and one on the manuscript abbreviation in 
xii. 11, might have been slightly expanded. Should not pursuing 
Pee persecuteon p. 211, be added to the instances of play on 
words ? 

We may mention the note on mystery (xi. 25) as worthy of atten- 
tion ; so also is the following (i. 25). ‘ Benedictus here, not Beatus. 
‘The glorious epithet indicates the Creature’s right attitude toward the 
Creator ; that of adoring praise and love.’ To this note a cross- 
reference might have been given at ix. 5; as also from xi, 25 to 


xvi. 25. 
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Meyer and Alford appear to be the commentators to whom direct 
reference is given. ‘The doctrinal character of the. work is ‘ Evan- 
gelical,’ modified in the school of Dr. Westcott and Bishop Lightfoot. 

We will conclude with a few instances and detached sentences, 
whence our readers may judge of the character of the book. 

Romans vii. 14 is understood to refer to S. Paul in his regenerate 
state, where Bishops Wordsworth and Moberly (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), after S. Jerome, take him to be speaking of 
the purely natural man. In xii. 19, Mr. Moule, with Wordsworth, 
explains ‘he wrath to be that of the enemy or oppressor :— 


‘vi. 3, so many of us, &c.: Not implying that some were and some 
were not. This is plain from the Gr. Ad Christian believers are 
contemplated ; for each his baptism was all this, if a true baptism. This 
and ver. 4 contain the only mentions of Baptism in the Epistle. He refers 
the converts to their baptism, as to the great crisis of their lives, when, 
having already, by Divine grace, “turned from idols to:serve the living 
God,” they made (so to speak) their formal self-surrender to their Re- 
deemer, and received His formal acceptance of them as His own,’ 

viii. 19: § . . . Our best comment will be, then, 2 Peter iii., where we 
find (1) that the “ Day of the Lord ” (i.e. of resurrection and judgment) will 
be attended with the fiery dissolution of the present frame of things ; and 
(2) that then, in modes absolutely unknown to us, there will be, as it were, 
a resurrection of the “heavens and earth ;” or to keep close to Scripture, 
“ new heavens and a new earth.”’ 

vill. 23: *. . . Again remark this unique feature of Revealed Religion ; 
an immortal prospect for the dedy. Some expositors take the body here to 
be the “mystical body,” the Church. But the context,’ &c. 

ix. 11 : ‘It must be reraembered that Divine Election affects a world 
not of righteous beings, nor even of neutral beings, but of “sinners.” . 
The doctrine of Election iS, in Scripture, never made the foreground of 
doctrine; andit . . . in Scripture is viewed always from the only 
safe view-point—the foot of the Cross.’ 

‘In the closing paragraph of the Seventeenth Article the word “ gene 
rally” is technical, and means “ with regard to the genus ”—i.e. probably, 
mankind. ‘The Article warns us to begin with faith in the promises to 
man as man, not with the question of personal election.’—(p. 265). 

ix. 22 : ‘From our point of view the two things’ [free-will and predes- 
tination] ‘ are incompatible ; but the Apostle assures us that both are rea/ 
and therefore compatible . . . A seemingly rigid logic may say that 
the lost must be as truly predestined to death as the saved to life; but 
such logic is faulty in its premisses: we do not know enough of the 
Eternal Mind and the nature of things to reason so’—(p. 266). ‘S. Augus- 
tine, the great patristic teacher of Predestination, carefully avoided such 
a tenet; teaching that, however little we can fathom the mystery, man’s 
sin, running its proper course, is the only cause of man’s ruin ; while yet 
special grace is the only cause of his salvation.’ 

Appendices, p. 261: ‘ The fact that Abraham’s faith was a staple Rab- 
binic text makes it perfectly possible that S. James had not Apostolic 
but Raddinic teaching inview . . . “It is faith alone which justifies ; 
but the faith which justifies can never be alone.” ’—(See also on ii. 7). 


To any one who is entering on these perplexing subjects we would 
commend a careful reading of Justification of Life by Prebendary 
Sadler (G. Bell and Sons, 1877.) 
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The Gospel aictedine to the Hebrews: tts Fragments Translated and 
Annotated, with a Critical A nalysis of the External and Internal 
Lvidence relating to it. By Epwarp Byron NIcHOoLson, M.A., 
Principal Librarian and Superintendent of the London Institu- 
tion. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


WHETHER there ever existed an authentic and trustworthy Gospel 
‘of’ or ‘according to’ the Hebrews, which was composed in or 
shortly after the Apostolic age, but has since perished, is a question 
highly interesting indeed, but which may be thought not of great 
practical importance. Since it must be left indeterminate at length, 
the greater number of writers have deemed a cursory notice of it 
sufficient. Canon Westcott contents himself with reciting the few 
facts in ecclesiastical history which bear on the inquiry, but adds 
no distinct judgment of his own ; while the strong opinion expressed 
by Mr. Baring-Gould seems to be not wholly borne out by ascer- 
tained facts. 

It is this question which Mr. Nicholson has chosen to examine. 
His industrious investigation is confined mainly to the external evi- 
dence bearing on the question ; he claims ‘to have entered this field 
of literature in the cause neither of orthodox tradition nor its im- 
pugners,’ and that his work has not been ‘influenced, even uncon- 
sciously, by any religious opinions whatever.’ 

We cannot lay claim to so lofty an impartiality, and we ‘say at 
once that we employ quite another criterion to obtain an answer to 
our question, and that we are far from satisfied to be told to accept, 
merely upon circumstantial evidence, as probably canonical, or at 
least as written by the same writer as the canonical Gospel of 
S. Matthew, this gwast-Gospel, of which every copy has vanished so 
strangely. 

It must, perhaps, be conceded that there existed in the sub- 
apostolic age some book or writing passing under this name, though 
there is really a strange character of hearsay about most of the 
evidence adduced, which proves at all events that the book, if it 
existed, was by no means widely diffused, and was known, indeed, to 
comparatively few, at all events among the orthodox. Scarcely any of 
our witnesses had Aimse/f seen the book. S. Ignatius does not 
mention it. It is not certain that Papias does so. Clement of 
Alexandria couples it with a confessedly spurious writing. It is only 
by a sufficiently violent series of inferences that Irenzeus can be held 
to have referred to it, unless the Gospel according to Matthew is to 
be considered as identical with that according to the Hebrews 
because it may possibly have been in the Hebrew language. 

But, granting that it existed, the real question is whether it was 
held authentic and authoritative. We do not say canonical, for such 
a term would be a misnomer as applied to any document antecedently 
to the Council of Nicza.! Mr. Nicholson does not apparently 


1 The term is, however, employed by Origen ‘27 Scripturis Canonicis’ 
(De Principiis, iv.), and in the prologue 7 Cantic. ‘ gue in his Scripturis 
guas Canonicas habemus ;’ but these are isolated instances, and the 
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succeed in establishing this. He shows that it is mentioned or re- 
ferred to in a loose and general manner by certain writers, but he, 
does no more than this.. And it is certain that if the document in 
question had been held to be of any authority or account, much 
more than this would have been producible. Every one of the 
canonical Gospels, and, indeed, it may be said that all the canonical 
books of the New Testament (with a very few exceptions, readily 
accounted for), can appeal to the testimony of many Churches which 
possessed and used them, while no such testimony is found with 
respect to any others. We shall probably not be wrong in considering 
this fact as the criterion by which the two classes can be accurately 
distinguished, and to be regarded as the punctum Archimedis in 
investigating the Church history of the first age much more truly 
than the (very doubtful) statement to which that name is given by 
Hilgenfeld. 

It is impossible, moreover, for Churchmen at all events to refrain 
from attaching a certain degree of weight to the consideration of the 
general character of the ‘fragments’ which we have put before us as 
relics of a lost Gospel. Mr. Nicholson may treat the matter, and. we 
dare say has treated it, as a mere field for the display of his critical 
faculty ; and having determined ad extra—irrespectively, that is, of 
the actual contents of the document—that it is to be considered 
authentic, may consider his work done, and not go on to consider 
what manner of sayings and doings they are which he has deter- 
mined are to be added to our sacred books ; but we can feel no such 
unconcern. And we cannot see our way to admiring such apocryphal 
stuff as that of which the ‘fragments’ for the most part consist : 
incredible and meaningless incidents, such as that of the carrying of 
our Lord by one of His hairs to Mount Tabor, or of the vow of S. 
James ; circumstantial additions to narratives substantially correct, 
because borrowed from the four Gospels, such as the fall of the 
lintel of the Temple at the passion of our Lord ; rabbinical con- 
ceits foisted into our Lord’s teaching, although the Four show it to 
have been so remarkably free from these that His hearers took notice 
that ‘He taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes’ 
{S. Matthew vii. 29) ; and even positive heresy, as where our Lord 
is made to accuse Himself of ignorance, if not of sin (p. 38), or where 
the Holy Spirit is called His mother (p. 74). We cannot, therefore, 
at all agree with Mr. Nicholson where he says, on p. 81, that some 
two or three passages which he refers to are ‘all the passages in the 
Nazarene Gospel against which any but the most finikin criticism 
can be directed.’ We are wholly at a loss to account for the admira- 
tion which here and elsewhere has been lavished upon even the most 
profound in appearance of the sayings here attributed to the Lord, 
‘He that hath marvelled shall reign, and he that hath reigned shall 
systematic employment of the word may be said to have begun with S. 
Athanasius, i.e. in the Nicene period. These two facts would seem to 
point to the conclusion that it originated as a theological term in the 
school of Alexandria. See Dr. Westcott’s Cason of the New Testament, 
Appendix A. 
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rest,’ and we cannot bring ourselves to believe that it is what it 
pretends to be. In short, the fragments of this pseudo-Gospel, what- 
ever be the external testimony to them, do not, when examined, 
bear out the claim that is made on their behalf, and, except where 
they borrow from the four Gospels, do not rise above the level of 
other Apocryphal documents of the age. It is by no means impro- 
bable that the compiler, whoever he may have been (certainly not 
one of the Apostles), may have had access to our present Gospel of 
S. Matthew, or to the traditional materials out of which it was com- 
posed, and it may be simply a cezto out of these, made by some 
irresponsible person in every sense unauthorized, which shared the 
fate of such compositions, no doubt, in attracting to itself the 
legendary matter which was floating in the intellectual atmosphere 
during those ages. 

It is a good thing, however, to do what Mr. Nicholson has done, 
i.e. examine with care and completeness the grounds upon which the 
shadowy form of a fifth Gospel is presented zz ¢errorem before us ; 
for it is curious that those who are rather inclined to depreciate the 
four Gospels are found to argue stoutly for the ‘Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.’ At all events it will not be Mr. Nicholson’s fault if we 
do not know precisely what it is we are threatened with, and regard 
the spectre with great equanimity. ‘This is certainly an acceptable 
service he has rendered to the Church. He says, frankly enough, 
that at least he has furnished to succeeding critics the armoury of 
facts wherewith, ‘saving truth alive,’ they are ‘welcome to kill my 
theories.’ And this is true ; the facts are carefully and laboriously 
set out in the pages before us. He is very conscious that if a copy 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or of either of Jerome’s 
translations of it [if it were really this he translated], should ever be 
recovered, ‘ my hypothesis might be blown to the winds.’ 

We think that the most has now been made of known facts; that 
the matter is of slight importance, and may be left to rest until such 
a ‘find’ has been made. 


Histoire del Esclavage dans 7 Antiguité. Par H. Watton, Secrétaire 
Perpétuel de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
(Paris and London : L. Hachette and Co., 1879.) 

M. Henri WatLon’s History of Slavery in Antiquity, published for 

the first time half a century ago, had long been out of print, and was 

fetching almost fabulous prices in book sales. A new edition, com- 
plete in three volumes, has recently appeared at Messrs. Hachette’s, of 

Paris, and we are glad to have to notice a work which reflects the 

greatest credit upon the author’s scholarship and Christian character. 

Although the estotre de 1’ Esclavage, is, ix its present form, notably 

enlarged, it cannot be said to be altered. Recent discoveries of an 

archeological nature have increased the facts quoted in the former edi- 
tion, but they have not impaired the accuracy of M. Wallon’s conclu- 
sions. He brings in new details to support his theories: the theories 
themselves remain what they were. Our readers will understand easily 
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that Egypt, Persia, and hee are the three countries respecting which 
our fund of information is chiefly enlarged. Greek and Latin authors 
had no doubt supplied us with curious details on their civilization 
and their social state ; but what are these details compared with the 
mass of knowledge which granite, marble, stones, and bricks have re- 
vealed to us since forty years? Not only does the evidence contained 
in hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscriptions confirm what Herodotus, 
Strabo, and others had led us to believe ; it sometimes helps us to 
correct the statements made by the Greek historians, and to refute 
what was till recently accepted as a popular tradition by students of 
ancient history. For instance, we used to be told that the Pharaohs 
were in the habit of putting to death their slaves for the purpose of 
offering human sacrifices to the deities of Egypt ; this, however, is a 
mere idle tale which hieroglyphs entirely disprove. Then, again, 
the stamped bricks unearthed amongst the ruins of Nineveh and 
Persepolis, and which constituted the libraries of the old kings of 
Mesopotamia, have disclosed to us the nature and character of slave 
legislation in those distant climes and those remote ages. We may say 
that the servile code of the population which occupied the valley 
situated between the Tigris and the Euphrates is now comparatively 
well known to us, for the arrow-headed inscriptions have brought to 
light documents, such as deeds of sale and of exchange, and we have 
evidence sufficient to prove that the condition of slaves in Assyria 
and Babylonia was a great deal worse than in Fgypt. 

After examining the question of servitude in the East, M. Wallon 
directs our attention to Greece, and this part of the work is discussed 
with a fulness and completeness which make of it, so to say, a sepa- 
rate treatise. What was slavery at various times in the history of the 
Hellenic race, under the various végémes and in the different republics 
amongst which Greece was divided? It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that serfdom was the same in Sparta and in Athens ; the former 
of these cities made of slavery a question of national subjection, and 
the He/ots represented a primitive population tied down, as such, by 
the relentless despotism of the conquerors. The Athenians, of a 
more gentle and refined nature, treated their slaves with greater 
moderation. After describing in detail the organization of the slave 
element in Athens and the Athenian colonies, M. Wallon examines 
what the greatest philosophers of antiquity thought respecting slavery. 
When we see men such as Aristotle and Plato defending a system 
which implies the degradation of human nature, we conclude that 
Christianity alone could see in it an institution of an essentially tem- 
porary character, and which was doomed to destruction sooner or 
later ; hence the final proposition maintained by M. Wallon, to the 
effect that the religion of the Gospel, far from being merely a stage of 
progress in the history of human reason, was on almost all sides dia- 
metrically opposed to the principles and opinions of rationalism. 
The history of slavery at Rome, begun in the latter half of M. Wal- 
lon’s second volume, occupies the whole of the third. 

The author gives a complete description of slavery in the palmy 
days of the Roman Empire; he examines the relations which existed 
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between the slaves and (1) the patrons, and (2) the State ; discus- 
sing, then, the question of freedmen, he states the various motives 
which led to the development of that intermediate class of persons ; 
finally, he notes carefully the share contributed by slavery to the 
civilization of Rome and of the Latin world. 

At the very time when the respective positions of serfs and masters 
seem thoroughly settled, and when the balance between the various 
elements of political and domestic society is to all appearance 
adjusted, ze varietur, a revolutionary movement originating in one of 
the obscurest and most insignificant provinces of the Empire comes 
with the avowed purpose of new-modelling the moral world, and 
the Gospel lays down with unmistakable clearness the true principles 
of liberty and equality. Such is the important topic considered by 
M. Wallon in the first chapter of his third volume. It was scarcely 
to be expected that the teaching of Our Lord as applied by the 
Apostles and the early Church would remain without influencing to a 
considerable extent the heathen philosophers of the day; and we 
need not admit the genuineness of Seneca’s correspondence with 
S. Paul to show the possibility of the heathen philosopher’s know- 
ledge of Christianity. At any rate, we have here a subject worth 
discussing somewhat minutely ; and, accordingly, our author explains 
the views which the leading Roman moralists held respecting slaves, 
showing, with much ingenuity, why, under the Empire, the theories 
put forth by Seneca and the Stoics must necessarily be the prevailing 
ones. 

There is no doubt that before the accession of Constantine to the 
Imperial throne, modifications of a decidedly beneficial character 
were gradually introduced into the legislation of slavery. M. Wallon 
makes this quite clear by describing, first, what the original laws 
were, and, secondly, how new views came to be taken of the sources 
of slavery and the condition of slaves. Labour, the army, the 
various branches of the public service, municipal administration, the 
Jamilia urbana, the familia rustica, the colont, in fact, the whole 
framework of society, felt the influence of these reforms, which 
were so many concessions tacitly made to the spirit of Christianity. 
We must not forget, however, that the distress from which the Empire 
was suffering during the last stage of its existence had compelled 
the State to curtail the rights of the masters over their slaves, and 
thus the reforms we are now referring to were far from being alto- 
gether of a disinterested character. As M. Wallon very aptly remarks 
—‘ The abolition of slavery could be brought about only by a stronger 
and juster power, inaccessible both to the variations of politics and 
to the vicissitudes of time, and taking its position as the substratum 
of natural law and of the divine sanction of that law. To Chris- 
tianity was reserved the noble task of realizing here below the work 
of universal freedom.’ 

The last chapter of the Histoire de 7’ Esclavage is entirely taken up 
by an account of slavery in the Christian Church, a detailed state- 
ment of the opinions entertained by the Fathers, and a description 
of the means which the Church employed, and the efforts it strenu- 
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ously made, to eradicate an institution equally unjustifiable in its 
principle and demoralizing in its results. We see the laws of Con- 
stantine, Theodosius, and Justinian steadily introducing reforms of 
every kind ; the liberation of the slaves is facilitated ; the cruelties of 
the amphitheatre are suppressed, and in the Lower Empire the pro- 
gress attained, thanks to the persevering efforts of the Church, affects 
not only the slaves, but domesticity of every kind, and even the class of 
small landholders. M. Wallon thus takes us as far as the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, and terminates his excellent work by an eloquent 
appeal to the communities which, even at the present day, counten- 
ance slavery as a political institution and find arguments in support 
of its so-called advantages. A hundred pages of illustrative notes, 
and a copious analytical index to the whole work complete the third 
volume, adding much to its value. 


A Beleaguered City. By Mrs. OvipHant. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1880.) 


WE have seldom read a more striking or suggestive tale than this one. 
It was evidently suggested by Longfellow’s poem :— 


I have read in some old marvellous tale 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood as in an awful dream 
The axmy of the dead. 
# * a * * 
But when the old Cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarméd air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled, 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 


These verses and the sacred sentence which concludes the history of 
Dives and Lazarus are the keynotes to the story Mrs. Oliphant has 
told us, but not as a ‘ legend strange and vague,’ nor in so remote a 
region as Prague. The place is a town in modern France, the nar- 
rator an extremely modern JZazre, who has adopted the fashionable 
scepticism, while keeping up as much of external observance as may 
become his office and silence his wife and mother. ‘Two or three 
acts of irreverence and fraud among the townspeople have led to the 
exclamation : ‘ It is enough to make the dead rise from their graves.’ 
A strange greyness gradually comes over everything ; it is the middle 
of July, the barometer is high, yet the light is gradually obscured, and 
outside the walls there is a wonderful oppressive sense of being in a 
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throng, although nothing is visible. M. le Maire, who has gone out 
to investigate, is overpowered with awe, and faints as he returns, 
though, as he says, ‘A man of resolution may give way to the over- 
powering sensations of the moment. His bodily faculties may fail 
him, but his mind will not fail. As in every really superior intelli- 
gence, my forces were collected for the emergency.’ It is this truly 
national conceit of official dignity that renders the Maire’s narrative 
specially real and impressive. 

The morning comes ; the clocks strike, but all is still in twilight 
gloom. No other sound is to be heard ; the terrified people at length 
bestir themselves, and turn towards the cathedral. ‘The great doors 
are closed, and on them is an awful placard, in letters of light, headed 
Sommation. Beneath each man or woman reads his or her own 
name, and the words : ‘Go! leave this place to us who know the true 
signification of life.’ 

The general belief is that a judgment has been brought on the 
place by the bricking up of a window in the hospital, through which 
the patients had been used to hear mass. The Maire had yielded 
to the spirit of the age in spite of the remonstrances of the nursing 
Sisters and the Curé. And now he is convinced that it is a trick, re- 
proaches the Curé, who utterly denies all knowledge of it, and sends 
for the man of science, who is sure that there is an explanation, but 
fails to find it, and is as awe-stricken as the rest. 

Next, an irresistible power gradually makes each person leave the 
town. All, whether they will or no, are walking along the street and 
out at the gates, while the bells toll as for a funeral. The gates shut 
behind them; they are in the open country with the sun shining in 
clear brightness, only a dark cloud blotting out the city. Most of 
them are full of terror, but there are some who only feel infinite 
peace and even delight. Among these is the Maire’s own gentle wife, 
who has felt absolute contact with her little girl, dead some years 
since, while others have seen a mother, a babe, a son killed in Africa. 
Some of these, in particular Madame Dupin, the Maire’s wife, receive 
a communication that the ‘little ones are not to suffer,’ and the ladies 
lead the women and children to La Clairitre, a small estate of the 
Maire’s, where they receive shelter while he and the men bivovack 
outside the walls. ‘There are fearful undefined sights and sounds, 
ringing of bells, jubilant at first, then sad, and the sweet wife tries in 
vain to persuade her husband that this awful mission is meant to 
make them submit their hearts to the unseen. At last from the gates 
comes forth one person, bowed and broken, a man previously good 
and pious, who had been left behind there, ‘three days’—he said 
wondering, ‘I should have said years. ‘Time is long where there is 
neither night nor day.’ He bears a message, ‘not from the dead, but 
the immortal,’ to ask ‘Do ye know now—?’ Vows and promises of 
all sorts are made : ‘The churches shall be full, the hospital window 
shall be opened, masses shall be said, never will we forget holy func- 
tions, we will vow ourselves to the holy Mother and the Saints.’ It 
then appears that two are to be sent to speak with the strange occu- 
pants of the city face to face: the Maire and the Curé were the two, 
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Would that we could give the full beautiful narrative of the faces 
that this solitary man had seen, and the voices he had heard, yearning 
over those who could not be brought to understand or believe, or 
only in a childish surface way. Time and space warn us to cease, 
and leave our readers to study for themselves this most striking book 
with its grave lesson. Perhaps the most notable portion of all is the 
result, when the supernatural visitation had passed away, and common 
life has begun again : showing how the faithful may perhaps have been 
deepened in faith, but how with the rest the impression was only skin 
deep, producing shallow external observances which soon are dropped, 
and how, in the case of the Maire himself, a little vulgar exaggeration 
and miracle-mongering ruined the beneficial effect of the dispensation. 
The whole seems to us a great poem well worthy to be remembered 
and dwelt upon, and except for the profuse use of French expletives 
the style is suited to the high tone of the thought. 


How to work with the Microscope. By Lionet S. Bears, F.R.S., 
President of the Microscopical Society. Fifth edition. (Lon- 
don: Harrison, 1880.) 


Tue fourth edition of this work appeared in 1867. The present 
edition has been ‘revised throughout and much enlarged.’ The art 
of printing in colours, which has been so much developed of late 
years, has contributed much to enhance the value of a work already 
very meritorious for the labour and skill employed in its compilation 
and the accuracy of its delineations. The book now contains ‘ one 
hundred plates, comprising more than six hundred engravings, some 
printed in colours.’ 

Here the student who desires to see with his own eyes the mar- 
vellous structure of the almost ‘infinitely little’ will find full directions 
as to the means to be pursued. Here are clear descriptions of mi- 
croscopic appliances, instructions as to preparation of ‘ objects,’ how 
to obtain sections of tissues, &c., adapted for microscopical inspec- 
tion, how to inject fluids, coloured or not, into the tissues so as to 
render their structure distinguishable, besides cautions and instruc- 
tions as to the various methods of examining the objects when they 
have been duly prepared. One need not however be a practical 
microscopist in order to find this book both instructive and inter- 
esting. It is not every one who has the time, the patience or in- 
clination, or the skill in manipulation for working with the microscope. 
With the aid, however, of Dr. Beale’s plates and descriptions, a know- 
ledge of many of the wonders revealed by it may be obtained, only 
second to that which may be gained from the same source by one 
who has the magnified objects before him: especially if occasional 
recourse be had to realities resembling those pictured in this work. 

It is well known that Dr. Beale, like some of the most eminent 
physiologists of France (e.g. the late Claude Bernard) rejects that 
eiéwrov ‘of the den,’ so much in vogue amongst the English mate- 
rialists, which would regard all vital phenomena as merely special 
cases of the operation of physical forces, and thus degrade living 
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beings into machines. Claude Bernard points out the error of con- 
founding the causes of phenomena with their conditions. Vital phe- 
nomena, intellectual functions included, are subject to physico- 
chemical conditions. If, after transfusion of blood, intelligence 
returns into a brain, or into a countenance, to which has been re- 
stored the element which they needed in order to perform their 
functions (four fonctionner), we shall be wrong in concluding that 
the intelligence is in the blood or in the cerebral matter.! Dr. Beale 
is equally decided against the physico-chemical theory. He says 
(PP. 397, 398) :— 

‘The formation of the various structures and peculiar characteristic 
substances in living beings can only be explained if the operation of 
some force or power of a different order, and belonging to a different 
category, from all other forces or powers influencing non-living matter, be 
postulated. . . . The wéfa/ processes of growth, formation, and multi- 
plication are peculiar to living beings. . . . To this day not one single 
vital action has been explained or accounted for, or imitated in any form 
of non-living matter.’ 


Growth, formation, and multiplication, are adduced by the French 
authority also as inexplicable by purely physical forces. But Dr. 
Beale’s microscopical research has enabled him, as it appears, to 
trace more into minute detail the operation of that vital force, which 
according to him enables living matter or ‘bioplasm’ to unite with 
and convert into bioplasm non-living matter, and so provide the sub- 
stance of tissue. 


A Popular Guide to the Terms of Art and Science. By C. BANKES 
Brookes. (Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co., 1879.) 


WE should have been happy to welcome this visitor from ‘over the 
sea’ if it had been possible. Its object is to guide the non-pro- 
fessional or non-scientific person to the technical terms for popular 
words, and vice versa, to the popular language for technical terms ; 
but it would be found a very unsatisfactory guide. By way of testing 
its completeness we looked in the index for the first half-dozen 
scientific words that suggested themselves, viz., aneurism, capillarity, 
centrifugal, centripetal, endosmose, protoplasm, and found none of 
them. But room is granted to the pseudo-scientific word, Electro- 
Biology, and to its explanation, ‘The science of eédectrical forces as 
shown in mesmerism.’ Diamagnetism is explained to be ‘The 
science which treats of diamagnetic Phenomena, and of the properties 
of diamagnetic bodies:’ which reminds one of the well-known de- 
scription of the duties ofan archdeacon. Derivation is treated upon no 
fixed principle, sometimes given, sometimes not. But, in fine, what is 
to be expected from a writer who in his preface describes the service 
which his book will render, ‘if one should happen upon’ an un- 
familiar term and desire to learn its meaning ? 


1 Rapport sur les progrés et la marche de la Physiologie Générale en 
France, par M. Claude Bernard, Membre de l'Institut, &c. Paris, 1867. 
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1. Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871. By HENRY NUTCOMBE 
OxenHAM, M.A. (London: Rivingtons, 1880.) 

2. The Ober-Ammergau Passton Play. By the Rev. Matcotm 
MacCo.., M.A. (London: Rivingtons, 1880.) 


THE Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau is to be performed again in 
the coming autumn, and the two little books before us are seasonable 
reprints of descriptions of the last performance of this sacred drama 
in 1871. They will be welcome to ethers besides those who propose, 
and are able, to visit Ober-Ammergau in 1880. Myr. MacColl’s 
volume is a reprint of his vivid letters to the Zimes. He has pre- 
fixed some introductory remarks on the origin and development of 
Miracle Plays, and also some useful practical hints as to the best 
way of reaching Oler-Ammergau, as to hotels and carriages, and even 
as to opera-glasses. Mr. Oxenham’s book is a revised edition of his 
description of the Passionsspiel communicated to the pages of the 
Guardian. Both these volumes are excellent of their kind. Happily 
we are not obliged to place them in an order of merit. 


A Diocesan Map of England and Wales. By the Rev. Donatp J. 
Mackey. (Edinburgh and London : W. and A. K. Johnston, 1880.) 


Tuis is a very valuable map, 23 by 18 inches in size, intended to 
show to the eye the provisions of the Bishoprics Act of 1878, and 
also the recommendations of the Cathedral Commissioners of 1854, 
The dioceses, old and new, are bounded by red lines. The names 
and limits of the counties are given, and the population, both of 
counties and dioceses, according to the census of 1871, is clearly 
marked. Besides these particulars, the map shows the acreage of 
each diocese and the number of its parishes, and a table adds the 
number of archdeaconries and rural deaneries contained in each. 
Further, the cathedrals and the residences of the bishops are indi- 
cated, and also the towns in which Church Congresses have been 
held. We think that county towns might usefully have been added ; 
and also the chief lines of railway. The map is very suggestive, both 
as showing what subdivision of dioceses has already been decided 
upon, and what further rearrangement is needed. The absurdity of 
the present limits of the Diocese of Rochester can only be adequately 
understood when they are seen projected on a map. 


Lenten and other Sermons. By Henry W. Burrows, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of S. Paul’s, Vicar of Edmonton. (London: W. Wells 
Gardner, 1880.) 


A SMALL volume of eighteen sermons, of which only six are for Lent, 
but of which all exemplify the usual merits of the esteemed author. 
The sermon on the ‘churlish’ Nabal takes our fancy most. It is 
quaint and plain spoken, and reads a wholesome lesson to those who 
will not ‘ bear to be spoken to.’ We do not remember ever seeing a 
sermon on this subject before. 
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Via Crucis. Fourteen Sermons on the Passion of our Lord ‘i 
Saviour Jesus Christ, forming a series of Meditations for Lent 
and Holy Week. By the Rev. Samuet J. Eaes, M.A., Princi- 
pal of the Mission College, Warminster. (London : Skeffing- 
ton and Son, 1880.) 


Mr. Eaves deserves credit for the happy suggestion of using the 
so-called ‘Stations of the Cross’ as the subjects of a series of short 
addresses, or meditations, on the Passion. The service of the Three 
Hours’ Agony is by this time familiar to most of us. It is doubtless 
a very impressive act of worship, and the seven addresses on the 
Last Words from the Cross may be made, in the hands of a master, 
most touching and instructive. But it may be doubted whether these 
devotions do not impose a rather severe tax on the energies both of 
preachers and hearers, especially in churches where the authorized 
Prayer-Book Services for Good Friday are not superseded, but used in 
addition. Besides which, seven dull and poor sermons in succession— 
and some sermons are dull and poor—must be a trial of patience to 
many minds. Anyhow, there isa novelty in Mr. Eales’ idea of extend- 
ing a course of meditations on the Passion over the fourteen Stations 
of the well-known Via Crucis. And we think this little book will give 
many valuable suggestions to hard-worked parish priests for their 
Lent sermons. ‘The three separate Falls of our Blessed Lord 
under the weight of the Cross, the meeting between Him and ‘the 
Blessed Virgin Mother in the Via Dolorosa, and the beautiful legend 
of the Veronica, are not strictly scriptural. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Divine Sufferer must have fallen to the 
ground, under His Cross, before Simon of Cyrene was compelled to 
bear it in His stead. Nor can any one who knows anything of a 
mother’s love refuse to believe that the Blessed Virgin, who stood (as 
the Evangelists record) by the foot of the Cross, must have accom- 
panied the sad procession to Calvary, and may well have spoken to 
her Son at some point or other of the way. Mr. Eales treats the 
episode of S. Veronica with much delicacy and discernment as a 
parable on the power of sympathy, and gives the imaginary incident 
a place in his series rather for the sake of completeness, and for use 
in private meditation, than as a topic for a public sermon. This 
little volume is characterized by a fervent piety and prevailing sober- 
ness of religious thought, and we can warmly recommend it as a 
storehouse of useful ideas for Lent preachers. 





The Communion of the Sick. Sixth Edition. (Warwick: H. T. 
Cooke and Son. London: R. and A. Suttaby, 1879.) 
THESE Office books have the advantage of being so light that they 
can be held, or laid open, by a sick person ; and by a simple device 
of red lines, and brief directions to stand or kneel, some accidents 
which often attend clinical communions are remedied. To attribute 
the words Therefore with Angels... praising Thee and saying, to 
the people’s part, in deference to the common printers’ blunder, is 
surely a serious liturgical error. 


